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TO THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY, 588 'HJC 

PH(£NICB« 

We have traced up to the year B.C. 588, the period 
of the Jewish Captivity, the history of the three great 
kingdoms then subsisting on the earth — those of Israel, 
Egypt, and Assyria: it now remains only to take such 
notice as we can find of other and lesser nations subsist- 
ing at that period ; ere we go forward in the history of 
the world. Among these we find the Phoenicians, a 
people as ancient as those of which we have spoken, and 
contemporary with them in power and civilization: this 
is therefore the time to mention them. 

Pnoenicia, or more properly Phcenice, was a very 
narrow slip of land of small extent, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, immediately to the north of Palestine, 
bounded on the north and east by Syria. The inhabit- 
ants were Canaanites : and it is sometimes included in the 
appellation of Canaan, In this little nook of earth were 
many kingdoms — there were kings of Tyre, and kings of 
Sidon, and kings of Biblus, Aradus, and Berytus— but as 
these mighty monrchs had but one city each and some few 
roods of earth around them, we do not think it worth* 
while to name even such of them as are upon record. 
Yet is Phoenice by no means wanting in greatness or 
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renown, according to the meaning of those tenns at the 
present period of our history. The famed city of Tyre 
resisted the great king of Babylon thirteen years ; and 
afterwards resisted a greater king than he. Sidon was 
a city of no small fame for its temples, gardens, and other 
mighty works; though all comprised in very narrow 
compass: for it does not appear that either was more 
than two or three miles in circumference. We know 
nothing of their laws and government: in religion they 
differed little from their neighbours. Descended from 
Canaan, they must have sometime known the God of 
Abraham — but either be was forgotten, or conjoined 
with various other deities of earth and heaven in their 
idolatrous worship. The name9 of Baal and Astarte are 
rather general than proper names, and do not designate 
a single deity ^ Astarte, queen of heaven, was probably 
the moon. Whatever they were, these deities had 
abundance of priests and prophets, since there were 
four hundred and fifty priests of*' Baal at Jezebel's table 
only. They wejre accustomed to offer burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices to these gods,^ and danced and skipped as 
if in frenzy round their altars, cutting themselves with 
knives and lancets ; in times of extraordinary calamity 
not hesitating to immolate to these dreaded lords what- 
ever they most fondly loved. To these were added the 
most profane and unhallowed rites to Adonis, whose 
fabulous story it is not worth our while to tell. The 
world was ^rpady old enough to have reached the 
gprpssest excess to which human wickedness can be car- 
ried. We have cause to be amazed indeed at the for- 
bearance and endurance of Him, who for the fulfilment 
of his own most merciful and eternal purpose, beheld and 
spffered it. 

. The Phoenicians are said to. have been learned and 
seientific-<-perhaps their excellence was rather in manual 
arts, and useful inventions. The great source of their 
wealth was a famous purple dye, extracted from a fish, 
caught abundantly on their shores* and perhaps there 



fMily^~-9iid there it is- either no longer existbg or no 
longer known. They were famous too for the mani»- 
facture of glasi^r ftom the jiand of their shores. This is 
the first mention we hare made of gla8s» which is coa- 
sidered» with probability, tp have b^en invented by the 
Phoenicians, though we qaanot say at what period. The 
weaving of fine linen is also named as their invention, 
and it is certain they early excelled in it. The cedar 
and other vsiluable^ woods with which they so abundantly 
supplied their neighbonrsy were cut, no doubt, in the 
forests of Ijebanon that bounded their territories. Com- 
merce and navigation were the great boast of the Phoe<- 
nidans,. atid that in which they surpasjsied all other na- 
tions of their time. As the re&ult of this, their towns 
were :tbe; resort of l^trangers; and various places on the 
shores e^ the Mediterranean Were colonized from their 
ilmlitl domains. Our, readers cannot but be acquainted 
with the 'fttpry of Dido or EUza^ who flying from ilu) 
tyranny of her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, foundeU 
the illustrious city of Carthage^ on the shores of Africa. 
This, and the founding of various other colonies, Waa 
previous to the time of Nebuchadnezzar : Phoenice must 
have been very populous, to send forth so manywander- 
ers froni her narrow limits. Tyre and Sidon were much 
the subject of prophecy in the Holy Scriptures, and the 
successes of Nebuchadnezzar against them were exactly 
foretold : but though taken, they were not held by the 
Assyrians, and recovered for a time their wealth and 
fame. 

SYRIA* 

The boundaries and dimensions of this kingdom have 
varied at difibrent periods — as the contemporary of the 
nations of which we have spoken, we may describe it as 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the West, extending 
thence about three hundred miles to the river Euphrates 
and Mesopotamia on the East: to the South lay Phoenice, 
Palestine,, and Arabia, whence it extended to Mount 
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Taurus on the north, in length between three hundred 
and four hundred miles. The Hebrew and original 
name was Aram, from Aidm, the son of Shem, which 
marks the antiquity of the settlement. 

We hear of Syria very early in Sacred History, arid 
throughout it very frequent mention of the kings of 
Hamath, Zobah, Geshur, and Damascus, all comprised 
within the limits of Syria: but for more than the Scrip* 
ture tells us we must seek in vain — every ancient writer 
tells a different story, and gives us an altered list of 
kings. They were the frequent and inveterate enemies 
of the Israelites, sometimes successful, sometimes de- 
feated, as when, under their king Ben-hadad, they fled 
before the arms of Ahab, B.C. 908. We have no more 
of the history of Syria than its beginning and its end, 
with the slight notices taken of it in the history of TsraeL 
One after another the states into which it was divided, 
were taken possession of by the Assyrian, its greater 
neighbour — till in the year B.C. 740, Damascus, the 
last, fell into the hands of Tiglath-pilesar, king of Ba- 
bylon ; and thus ended the Syrian empire. 

In this district is the famous Mount Libanns, or Le- 
banon, where, amid the snows that cover the mountain 
tops, a few cedars only remain of the forests that must 
have existed there at the period of this history, since 
thence "^ere supplied the splendid wood-work of all the 
boasted edifices of that period. The cities of Hetiopolis, 
now Balbeck and Palmyra, or Tadmor, so famous now 
in ruins, perhaps were then as famous in their splendour 
— but as this is mere conjecture, and our business is not 
with their present state, we refer our readers to the 
works of modern travellers for the description pf these 
extraordinary ruins; of which the most extraordinary 
circumstance is the enormous size of the stones which 
formed the walls of Heliopolis, some of which are re- 
maining sixty feet in length; they were put together 
without any sort of mortar or cement. 

Of the laws of this empire we. have no information-^ 
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probably they were various as its kingdoms and change- 
able as its destiny. The religion certainly was so, par- 
taking in turn of the various modes of idolatry of its 
fieighbonrs and conquerors. The amazing number of 
images of which the vestiges are remaining in their cities, 
are doubtless the work of different ages, formed for 
ornament as well as for worship. The temples were 
numerous and magnificent, and within their inclosiires 
were kept sacred animals, oxen, horses, lions, eagles, 
and many others, all tamed and harmless. We are told 
of a pond, too, in which sacred fishes were kept, and in 
the centre an altar, to which numbers of people were 
always swimming, and on which incense was always 
burning, in honour of the great Syrian goddess : who 
she was does not appear, though we are minutely in- 
formed of the rites offered, and the magnificent buildings 
dedicated to her in Hierapolis. Plutarch mentions that 
in his time the Syrians were an effeminate people ; as 
they are so still, it is probable they always were so. 
Their mode of mourning for the dead was by excluding 
themselves from the light in caves and dens for many 
days together. The Syriac language is considered by 
some to have been the parent of all the oriental languages. 
The written characters are very ancient, (like all other 
Eastern tongues their alphabet was at first destitute of 
vowels.) By some the Syrians are supposed to be the 
inventors of letters, an honour more frequently ascribed 
to the Phoenicians — but whether due to either we know 
not. Like their neighbours on the coast, the Syrians 
excelled much in navigation, and there is no doubt that 
in all knowledge, science, and skilful arts, they were as 
much advanced as any part of the world at this time of 
our history. 

MBDIA. 

We have now to mention a nation which we believe 
has not hitherto been noticed in our history of this rapidly 
increasbg world, lying eastward of those already spoken 
b3 
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qt, haying Assyria as its western boundary, the Caspiao . 
Sea on the north, and Persia on the south ; on the west 
lay Parthia and some other kingdoms, of which we roust 
speak hereafter. Media is supposed to derive that ap- 
pellation from Madai, the son of Japhet, and of course 
claims to have been a people as early as any one of .its 
boastful neighbours : and if it does not come so early 
into the notice of the historian, it is perhaps because it 
lay more distant from the only source of authentic history, 
the land of Israel. 

The history of the M edes, like every other we have 
essayed to trace, begins in absurd and useless fables t 
the first we know of it authentically, is as a conquered 
province of the Assyrian empire, to which it remained 
in possession till the time of Sardanapalus, when the em- 
pire of Assyria became one with that of Babylon, and 
Media, as we are told by some historians, became inde* 
pendent under its first king, Arbaces. It is hopeless to 
trace the names that follow, of princes who either did or 
did not reign, for nothing is certain here. More au- 
thentic history informs us that the Modes, having freed 
themselves from the control of the Assyrians as early as 
the reign of Sennacherib, chose one Dejoces for their 
king, who established them as an independent nation, 
and reared for his seat of government the splendid city 
of Ecbatan, the rival of Nineveh, and other boasted 
cities of the East, B.C. 699. He is said to have reigned 
fifty-three years without any attempt to extend his do- 
minions by warring with his neighbours. 

He was succeeded by his son Phraortes, the contem- 
porary of Nebuchadonosor, king of Assyria, with whom 
he entered into unsuccessful contest, and by whom the 
short-lived city of Ecbatan was stormed and levelled 
with the ground. 

In the year B.C. 624, Cyaxares came to the throne, 
the contemporary and ally of the famous Nebuchad- 
Bezzar, to whom he married his daughter Amyite. . TbfQ 
successes of these allied monarchs, whose dominiooi 
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were immediately adjoining, we have already noticed in 
the history of Nebuchadnezzar. Egypt, Phoenice, and 
the Holy Land, with the various surrounding provinces of 
lesser note, Armenia) Pontus, Cappadocia, and many 
others, became the Victors' spoil, and gelled the Me* 
dian and Assyrian empires to their utmost extent of 
greatness, one of which. was shortly to become the other's 
prey. . For the present we take leave of them at the 
death of Cyaxares, B.C. 584." 

The northern part of Media, lying near the Caspian 
moantains, was cold and barren, and the climate unequal 
— the. more southern parts are now rich and productive, 
and perhaps were formerly yet more so, especially in 
grapes. Warlike in their early history j the Modes be- 
came afterwards among the most effeminate of the Eastern 
nations: they are said to have taught the art of war to 
the Persians, as also the luxurious and corruptive habits 
that worked their final ruin. In war they poisoned therr 
arrows with Naphta, a bituminous liquor abundant in 
those parts : the arrow steeped in it burned the flesh 
with a degree of pain nothing could allay. It is also 
told of the Modes that they bred a race of large dogs, to 
whom they were accustomed'to throw the bodies of their 
dying friends and relatives ; it being deemed disgrace^ 
ful to die in their beds or be committed to the ground. 
With the Modes originated the custom, afterwards so 
prevalent, of sealing contracts with the blood of the. 
contracting . parties. When the Modes were to make 
an alliance, they tied together with a bandage the thumbs 
of their right hands, till the blood, starting to the ex- 
tremities, was by a slight cut discharged. This they mu- 
tually sucked, and the. league thus mysteriously solemn- 
ized with blood, was considered most sacred and inviola- 
ble. Of. the laws and religion of the Medes, we shall 
defer to speak, as they were the same as the Persians, 
with whom they are very soon to be incorporated. Their 
monarchs assumed the title of the Great King, or King 
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of Kings, as did also the Persian. Of their tnrts, team- 
ing, and trade at this period we haye no information. 

PERSIA. 

This country, like most others, has been called by 
different names at different periods — Moses calls it 
Elam, from Elam, the son of Shem, the father of its 
first inhabitants : in other parts of Scriptnre we find it 
called Paras or Phars. Not less varied have been the 
limits of the empire. At this period of onr history they 
extended southward of Media to the Persian Golph. 
As a kingdom Persia still .exists — ^bnt we are not to 
•nppose the boundary of the modern kingdom in any 
way to agree with that of the ancient, of which only we are 
here speaking. The ancient empire at its greatest, is 
said to have extended about two thousand miles in one 
direction, and two thousand eight hundred in the other. 
Very little is known of the state of Persia till the time 
of Cyrus, wherefore we shall not at present pause upon 
Its history. We have read in Scripture, that in the days 
of Abraham, Chedorlaomer was king of Elam, or Persia, 
and that he was very powerful, according to the esti- 
mate of power in those days. In all probability, though 
we hear no more of them, they were afterwards subject 
to the Assyrians — we know that they were conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, king of Media, though 
the throne appears to have been still filled by their native 
monarchs. A few uncertain names are given us, but 
they are not to be depended on. A king named Cam- 
byses married Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, king 
of Media, and gave birth to the renowned Cyrus, but 
this is something later than the present period of our 
history, and not considering the Persian empire as yet 
at its height, we defer entering into a particular mention 
of laws and customs, and other particulars. Our readers 
may consider that up to this period of our history, we 
know nothing of it but its existence as a nation, some- 
times independent^ but generally in subjection to more 



powerful neighbonrs. We thus leave Persk iift ob* 
scurity, B.C. 688, the period of the Jews going into 
captivity. 

SCYTHIANS AKD CELTS. 

We have already bad occasion to name the Scythians 
as a people beginning to be formidable, and as nsaal 
making their first appearance on the stage of history as 
the invaders of the established kingdoms with which the 
^orld begins. And it is little more, indeed, we can at 
present say of them. They were descended from one 
of the sons of Japhet. As the earth immediately sur- 
rounding the spot of man's creation, of all its surface, 
perhaps, the finest and the richest, even when Paradise 
was no more, and the deluge had made all alike a desert, 
became too narrow to contain its rapidly increasing inha- 
bitants, they were obliged to betake themselves to more 
inhospitable regions. Northward of all the countries we 
have yet named, forming the southern part of what is 
now the Asiatic Russia, a people appear in the records 
of history under the name of Scythians, though whence 
they derived that name does not satisfactorily appear, as 
they are supposed to descend from Magog, the son of 
Japhet. At this period of time they probably dwelt only 
on the borders of the Caspian Sea, the southern partcdf 
their afterwards immense regions: for we shall hereafteor ^ 
find, not only a large portion of Asia, but' also a part of 
Europe, occupied, or rather traversed, by this wild and 
unsettled race. We defer till then all further mention 
of their peculiar manners and inhospitable climes; stwi 
have but named them here, that our readers may be pre- 
pared for their appearance as formidable enemies to their 
more polished neighbours— -with them, too, we may 
name the Celts, other descendants of Japhet, who ere 
this had peopled great part of Europe. 

PHRY6IA AND THE SMALLER PROVINGBS OF ASIA. 

Besides thos^ already mentioned, there wene io Asia 
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«t^ this time many petty kingdomsir or rather: pioviiiee% 
flometimes claiming a separate sovereigoty, aad leavii^g 
on record the names of their obscure princes, but mor^ 
generally the prey and the possession of the greater 
states. Such were Lydia» Mysia, Cilioia, and others : 
but'theve is one which requires particular notice, as a 
very ancient, though neyer a very powerful nation, reor 
dered famous by the so moch celebrated siege of Tray« 
Our readers will understand, that all the above-uamed 
provinces and many others, such as Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Bithyuia, Paphlagouia, &c., occupied that tract of land, 
of a peninsular fotrffi» which we call Asia Minor, lying b^* 
tween the Eoxine or Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Hie exaot space which each one anciently claimed cannot 
be traced', and there is much difference of opinion whether 
the appeUatioii of Phrygia applied to one or many of 
these districts., According to some, Troas does not ap- 
pear to have been a:.part of Phrygia; but it is certain. that 
the Trojans are termed Phrygians io.all ancient writing^. 

The Phrygians aecoonted themselves the first ei&t^- 
blbhed kingdom of the world, but their origin cannot lie 
traced: we understand them to be of the, posterity of 
Japhet. They are generally described as a voluptuous 
and effeminiite people, giving very little trouble to their 
more warlike neighbours. Not disposed to. repeat the 
fables of Grordius and Midas, and other Phrygian princes, 
we pass to a brief ctfention of the kingdotai of Troy^ 
sitnated in Phrygia Minor, the story of whose &II, 
though intermixed with faUe, is universally received as 
authentick history. Troy is said to have been founded 
byTros, B.C. 1368, the period when the Judges ruled 
in Israel. 

We must leave as fictitious, or at least uncertain, all 
story of him and his numerous progeny. The city of 
Troy remained a separate kingdom, and came into the 
hands of Priam, B.C. 1235. We scarcely need to re- 
peat the story of Paris, his son, who carried off Helen, 
the beautiful wife of a Grecian prinooi a sort of theft 
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bjr BO means nniisiial at that period : we are informed 
that tlie stealing of women was so common a practice, 
they could by no means live in safety on the sea-coasts. 
In revenge for this insalt, and to recover the lost 
princess, the oomerous kings of Greece, reigning, we 
suppose, each one over a few miles of ground; assembled 
a large force of ships, to convey their nnited forces to 
the Phrygian shore. The number of vessels is reported 
to have been above a thousand, and carrying over upwards 
of one hundred thousand men. Against this army the city 
ofTroy held out ten years, and fell, at last, as the poet tells 
us, by stratagem. Whatever be the origin or meaning of 
this story, it is received as truth that the city was 
plundered and destroyed by the Greeks, B.C. 1184, 
about a bondred years, if these dates are authentic, be- 
fore Sanl was made king of Israel : the period too, where 
Boman History commences, if we believe that JSneas, 
escaping from Troy, betook himself to the shores of 
Italy--i.bnt this is in all probability a fable. 

We have thus brought up to the period of the Jewish 
captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, the history of all the 
Asiatic nations as well as we can trace them: but the 
world's affairs were no longer confined to this small 
space, and history must now extend itself to Greece and 
Borne in Europe, and to Carthage in Africa, kingdoms 
already growing into consequence some considerable 
time before the event at which we have nmde a* pause in 
the histories of these earlier nations. 
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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

{ Continued fTMi VoU II., f^ige 3M.> 

Charles II., who seldom wanted judgment, though 
Us passions and pleasures usually interfered with the 
exercise of^iti perceived theadvantage of selecting such • 
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aiiiaii;as Leightoii to conciliate the rigid eovenanteif^- 
who with a . great deal of absurdity and prejudices, and 
with a great deal of turbulent disaffection, mixed muph 
c^ really pious feeling, and that quick sensibility o^ 
wrong that ever belongs to true religion. Perhaps had 
all the bishops now appointed to this unruly church 
been such as Leighton, the result would have been other 
titan it was, and episcopacy might not have been obliged 
to retire with disgrace and confusion from the northern 
division of our kingdom. But the coadjutors of Leigh- 
ton in this difficult task, were men of opposite tempers 
apd yet more opposite characters. Burnet thus speaks 
of the unpromising commencement of the work. ''AH 
fpjir (bishops) were then consecrated publicly in the 
abbey of Westminster. Leighton told me, he was much 
struck with the feasting and jollity of that day: it had 
not such an appearance of seriousness and piety, as be- 
came the new* modelling of a church. When that was 
over, he made some attempts to work up Sharp to t)}0 
t^o designs which possessed him roost ; the one was to 
try what could be done towards uniting the presby- 
teriaos and them: he offered Usher's reduction as the 
p}an upon which they ought to form their schemes.. The 
ojther was to try how they could raise men to a truer 
a^d higher sense of piety, and bring the worship of that 
church out of their extempore methods into more order ; 
a(]d ^o to prepare them for a more regular way of 
worship, which he thought was of much more importance 
than a form of government. But he was amazed, when 
he observed that Sharp had neither formed any scheme, 
nor seemed so much as willing to talk of any. He 
reckoned they would be established in the next session 
of parliament, and so would be legally possessed of their 
bishopricks, and- then every bishop was to do the best he 
could to get all at once to submit to his authority ; and 
when that point was carried, they might proceed to other 
things, as should be found expedient: but he did not 
^re to lay down apy scheme.. . Fairfoul, (another of t^, 



new bishops, selected for the see of Glasgow,) had <al- 
way a merry tale ready at hand to divert him ; so that 
he avoided all serious discourse, aad indeed did not 
seem capable of any. By these means Leighton qoioLIy 
lost all heart and hope ; and said often to me upon it, 
that in the whole progress of that affair, there appeared 
SQch cross characters of an angry Providence, that how 
fully soever he was satisfied in his own mind as to epitr*^ 
' copacy itself, yet it seemed that God was against them, 
and that they were not likely to be the men that should 
build up his church; so that the straggle about it seemed 
to him like a fighting against God. He who had the 
greatest hand in it proceeded with so much dissimula- 
tion, and the rest of the order were so mean and selfish; 
and the earl of Middleton, with the other secular men 
that conducted it, were so openly impious and vicious, 
that it did cast a reproach upon every thing relating to 
religion, to see it managed by such instruments." 
. Leighton was right in his j udgment of the result-HSUch 
instruments, of whom he only cared for the interest of 
religion, though all were violent for what they thought 
the interests of the church, could not conciliate a people 
already knowing far better than they could teach them, 
and who with all their eccentricities, might well have 
shamed their vicfoos and immoral course of life : the 
result has also proved that Providence did not intend the 
Scots should be induced or compelled to change the 
form of church established for them at the Reformation. 
. Burnet thus proceeds — ** All the steps that were made 
afterwards were of a piece with this melancholy begin- 
nUig. Upon the consecration of the bishops, the pres- 
byteries of Scotland, that were still sitting, began now 
to declare openly against episcopacy ;~and to prepare 
protestations, and other acts* or iustifomeuts agMnst 
them : — some were talking of entering into sew engage- 
ments against submitting to them." 

''The bishops came down to Scotland soon after their 
^^nsecration, all in one coach, iieightoo told me he be* 
TOb. III. Q 
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lieT^d they were weary of him, for he was very weary of 
ihem : but finding they intended to be received at Edin- 
burgh with some pomp,, left them at Morpeth, and came 
to Edinburgh a few days before them. He hated all 
the appearances of vanity : he would not have the title of 
Lord given him by his friends, and was not easy when 
others forced it upon him. In this I always thought him 
too stiff: it provoked the other bishops and looked like 
singularity and affectation; and furnished those that 
were prejudiced against him, with a specious appear- 
ance to represent him' as a man of odd notions and prac- 
tices. The Lord Chancellor, with all the nobility and 
privy counsellors then at Edinburgh, went out together 
with the magistracy of the city, and brought the bishops 
in, as in triumph. I looked on; and though I was 
thoroughly episcopal, yet I thought there was some- 
what in the pomp of that entry, that did not look like the 
humility that became their function.** 

Burnet is undoubtedly right in his remark on Leigh- 
ton's singularity of conduct, as a general principle, be- 
cause a man is bound to support the external dignity 
custom has attached ^o his office — but in this particular 
instance, when the desire was to conciliate a people in 
whose ideas the pomp of the episcopal church was among 
the greatest of its abominations, there might be more 
judgment in his conduct than at first appears. 

The new prelates took their seats in the Scottish Par- 
liament ; but '' Leigbton went not with them, as indeed 
be never came to parliament but when there was some- 
thing before them that related to religion or to the church. 
The first act that passed in this session, was to restore 
episcopacy, and place the whole government and juris- 
diction of the church in the hands of the bishops, acting 
with the advice and assistance of such clergy as were of 
known prudence and loyalty, and all who held any bene- 
fice in the church were required to submit to their go*' 
vernment." This was making the will of the bishops 
^oite arbitrary, as their advisers were to be of their owa 
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choosifig, and it was remarked, that though the act ro- 
qoired they should be loyal and prudent, piety and learn- 
ing, the first qualifications of a minister, were left out of 
the question. 

It was the custom, justly revolting to our feelings at 
the present day, to express from the pulpit every feeling 
of opposition, or political and personal enmity-—'' Soon 
after that act passed, some of the presbyterians were sum- 
moned to answer before the parliament, for some reflec* 
tions made in their sermons against episcopacy : but no» 
thing could be made of it; for their words were general, 
and capable of different senses. . So it was resolved in 
proof of their loyalty, to tender them the oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy." This oath was large and not 
easy to be understood, and those who were to take it 
justly required an explanation of it, which the parlia- 
ment refused. *' This was the first time Leighton ap- 
peared in parliament : he pressed that it might be done 
with much zeal. He said the land mourned by reason 
of the many oaths that bad been taken : the ^ords of 
this oath were certainly capable of a bad sense : in com- 
passion to papists, a limited sense bad been put on them 
in England : and he thought there should be a like ten- 
derness shown to protestants, especially where the scru- 
ple was just, and there was an oath in the case, in. which 
the matter ought certainly to be made clear: to .act 
otherwise looked like laying snares for the people, and 
making men offenders for a word. Sharp took this ^l 
from him, and replied upon him with great bitterness; 
and said it was below the dignity of government to malte 
acts to satisfy the weak scruples of peevish men : it ill 
became them, who had imposed their covenant on all 
people without any explanntion, and bad forced all to 
take it, now to expect such extraordinary favours. 
Leighton insisted that it ought to be done for that very 
reason, that all people might see a difference between 
the mild proceedings of the government now, and their 
severity : and that it ill became the very same persona 
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who had complained of that rigonr, now to practise it 
themselves ; for thus it may be said^ the world goes mad 
by turns." We perceive throughout all this distraction 
of counsels, the different feelings and senUments of a 
man really possessed with a principle of religion and a 
love for his fellow^creatures, from those of others pur- 
suing the same object with mere selfish motives and oit 
worldly principles. Sharp and Leighton were indeed 
equally unsuccessful ; for while the counsels of the latter 
were rejected, those of the former prevailed and suc- 
ceeded not : but the end of these prelates was as oppo- 
site as their tempers. ** So the ministers' petition #afe( 
rejected, and they were required to tak« the oath as 
it stood in law, without putting any sense upon it. 
They refused to do it, and were upon that oondeodiofiBd 
to perpetual banishment, as men that denied alfegidncb 
to the king : — and by this an engine was found to baAi^h 
as many as they pleased ; for the resolutioii was taken by 
tb^ whole patty to refuse it, unless with an explanatibn. 
So soon did tnen forget all their former <iom{ilaints of 
the severity of imposing oaths, and began to set on foot 
the same practices now when they had it in their power 
to do it." The remark is just, and such is but the history 
of the world incessantly repeated, — those in power are 
ever complained of, and those who supersede them, ever 
do the things of which they before complained. It is 
painful to observe it has been so in the religious as* well 
as in the political affairs of mankind. 

Another act now declared all the presby terian ministers 
i^ho held livings to which they had not been appointed by 
the bishops, to be unlawful possessors, and they were re- 
quired to come to the prelates, and receive them again 
from their hands. ''But the resolution taken by the 
main body of the presbjtertafis, was to pay no obedience 
to any of the acts made in this session, and to look on 
and see what the state would do. The earl of Middle- 
ton was naturally fierce. He and all about him were at 
this time so constantly disordered by high entertainments 
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and other excesses, that even in the short intervals be* 
tween their dranken bouts, they were ^ot cool or calm 
enough to consider what they were doing. He had also 
so mean an opinion of the party, that he thought they 
would comply with anything rather than lose their bene- 
fices, and therefore declared he would execute the law in 
its utmost rigour. On the other hand, the heads of the 
Presbyterians reckoned, that if great numbers were 
turned out at once, it would be impossible to fill their 
places on the sudden ; and that the government would be 
forced to take them in again, if there were such a vacancy 
made, that a great part of the nation were left destitute, 
and had no divine service among them. Both sides 
were deceived in their expectations. The bishops went 
to their dioceses ; and according as the pebple stood af- 
fected, they were well or ill received : and they held their 
synods every where in October. In the northern parts 
very few stood out ; but in the western scarce any came 
to them. The earl of Middleton went to Glasgow before 
Michaelmas: so when the time fixed for the act was 
passed, and that scarce any one of all those counties had 
paid any regard to it, he called a meeting of the privy 
council, that they might consider what was to be done. 
Duke Hamilton told me, they were all so drunk that 
day, that they were not capable of considering any thing 
that was laid before them, and would hear of nothing 
but the execution of the law, without any relenting or 
delay. So a proclamation was issued, requiring all who 
had their livings without presentations, and who had not 
obeyed the late act, to give over all further preaching, 
or serving the cure, and to withdraw from their parishes 
' immediately ; and the military men that lay in the country 
were ordered to pull them out of their pulpits, if they 
should presume to go on in their functions. Some op- 
posed this, and represented that much the greater part of 
the preachers in these counties had come into their 
churches since the year 1649; that they were popular 
men, both esteemed and beloved of their people ; it 
c 3 
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WQ19I4 N a great scandal if they shoald be turned ou^. 
and none be ready to be put in their places ; and it would . 
not be possible to find a competent number of well-quali- 
fied pien to fill the many vacancies this proclamatioo. 
would, make. The earl of Middleton would bear of 
nothing but the execution of the law ; so the proclama-^ 
tiop wa9 issued out, and upon it above two hunfired 
churches were shut up in one day» and abo.ve one hun- 
dred and fifty more were to be turned out for not obeying 
and submitting to the bishops' summons to their synods/^ 
/'There was a sort of an invitation sent all oyer the 
kingdom like a hue and cry, to all persons to accept of 
benefices in the west. The livings were generally well 
ei^dowed, and the parsonage houses were well built and 
in good repair ; and this drew many very worthless persons 
thither, Mfho had little learning, less piety, and no sort of 
discretion: they came thither with great prejudices 
against them, and many difficulties to wrestle with. The 
former incumbents, who were for the most part pro- 
testers, were a grave sort of people : their spirits were 
eager and their tempers sour ; but they had an appear^ 
ance that created respect : they were related to the chief 
fjlinilies in the country, either by blood or marriage ; and 
had lived ia so decent a manner, that the gentry paid 
great, respect to them. They used to visit their parishes 
laucby and were so full of the scriptures, and so ready at 
ei^tempore prayer, that from that they grew to extempore 
sermons : for the custom in Scotland was, after dinner 
9nd supper' to read a chapter in the scripture; and 
where they happened to come, if it was acceptable they 
pu the sudden expounded the chapter, I'hey bad brongirt 
the people to such a degree of knowledge, that cottagers 
and servants would pray extempore. I have often over- 
heard thein at it ; and though there was a large mixture 
of odd stuflT, yet I have been astonished to hear how 
copious and ready they were in. it. Their ministers gene- 
rally brought them about them on the Sunday nights, 
where the sermons were talked over, and every om^ 
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cornea as ir^l as m^, were desired to speak their sefise 
and their experience ; afnd by these means they bad a 
compreheasioD of matters of religion, greater than I have 
fleeo among people of that sort any where'. The preach- 
ers weDt all in one track, of raising observations on points 
of doofrine Out of their text, and proving these bjr 
reasons; and then applying those, shewing the nse that 
was to be made of such a point of doctrine, both for in- 
^trqetion and terror, for exhortation and comfort, for 
trial of themselves upon it, and for famishing them with 
proper directions and helps ; and this was so methodical 
that the people grew to follow a sermon quite through 
every branch of it« To this some added the resolving of 
doubts concerning the state they were in and their pro- 
gress and decay in it, which they called cases of con- 
scienee, and these were taken from what their people 
^d to. them at any time ; very often being under fits of 
melancholy, or vapours, or obstructions, which though 
they flowed from natural causes, were looked on as the 
works of the Spirit of God, and a particular exercise to 
them ; and they fed this disease of weak minds too much. 
Thus they laboured very diligently, though with a wrong 
method and wrong Tiotions ; but as they lived in great 
familiarity with their people, and used to pray and talk 
oft with them in private, so it can hardly be imagined to 
what a degree they were loved and reverenced by them* 
They kept scandalous persons under a severe discipline : 
for breach of Sabbath, for an oath, or for the least dis- 
order of drunkenness, persons were cited before the 
. church sessions, that consisted of ten or twelve of the 
chief of the parish, who with the minister, had this caire 
upon them« and were solemnly reproved for it. For for* 
uication they were not only reproved before theie, btit 
there was a high place in the church called the stool or 
pillar of repentance, where they sat at the times of wor- 
ship, for three Lord's days, receiving admonitions, and 
making profession of repentance on all those days ; which 
lome.did with many tears, and serious exhortation^ to liU 
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the rest to take warning by their fall : for adultery they 
were to sit six months in that place^ covered with sack- 
cloth. These things had a grave appearance. Their 
faults and defects were not so conspicuous: they had a 
very scanty measure of learning, and a narrow compass 
in it; they were little men, of a very indifferent size of 
capacity, and apt to fly out into great excess of passion 
and indiscretion ; they were servile, and too apt to fawn 
upon and flatter their admirers ; they were affected in 
their deportment, and very apt to censure all who dif- 
fered from them, and to believe and report whatever 
they heard to their prejudice ; and they were superstitious 
and haughty. In their sermons they wpre apt to enlarge 
on the state of the present time, and to preach against 
the sins of princes and courts — a, topic that naturally 
makes men popular: it has an appearance of courage, 
and the people are glad to hear those sins insisted on in 
which they perceive they have no share, and to believe 
that all the judgments of God come down by the means 
and procurement of other men's sins. But their opinions 
about the independence of the church and clergy on the 
civil power, and their readiness to stir up the people to 
^tumults and wars, was that which begat so ill an opinion 
of them at this time in all men, that very few, who were 
uot deeply engaged with them in these conceits, pitied 
them much under all the ill usage they now met with. 
I hope this is no impertinent nor ungrateful digression : 
it is a just and true account of those men and those 
times, from which a judicious reader will make good 
inferences. I will conclude this with a judicious answer 
that one of the wisest and best of them, Colvil, who 
succeeded Leighton in the headship of the college of 
Edinburgh, made to the earl of Middleton, when be 
pressed him in the point of defensive arms, to tell plainly 
bis opinion, whether they were lawful or not. He said 
the question had been often put to him, and he had al- 
ways declined to answer it : but to him he plainly said 
he wished that kings and their minbters would believe 
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them l^wfulf atid so govern men as to expect to be re- 
dltied'; but be wished all their subjects would believe 
thefii unlawful, and so the world would be at quiet. 

'' I <lo now return to end the account of the state of that 
country at this time. The people were much troubled 
when k6 m^ny of their ministers were turned out. Their 
rainii^t^d h^d for some months before they were thuli 
silencetl, been infusing this into their people, both in pub- 
lick and |>rivate, that all that was designed in this change 
of church goverbmer^, was. to destroy the power of god- 
liness, and to give an impunity of vice ; that prelacy was 
aiyranny in the church, set on by ambitious and covetous 
men, who aimed at nothing but authority and wealth, 
Itaxury «nd idleness ; and that they intended to enc6u« 
rage vice, that they nligiht procure to themselves a great 
party among the impious and immoral. The people thus 
prepossessed, seeing the earl of Middleton, and all the 
train that followed him through those countries, running 
into excesses of aH sorts, and railing at.the very appear* 
ance of virtue and sobriety, were confirmed in the belief 
of all that their ministers had told them. All this was 
out of measure increased by the new incumbents, who 
were put in the places of the ejected preachers, and were 
very mean and despicable in all rejects: they were the 
worst preachers I ever heard ; they were ignorant to a 
reproach, and many of them openly vicious ; they were 
a disgrace to their orders and the sacred functions, and 
were indeed the dreg and refuse of the toorthern parts* 
Those of them who rose above contempt and scandal, 
were men of such violent tempers, that they were as 
much hated as the others were despised. This was the 
fatal beginning of restoring episcopacy in Scotland, of 
which few of the bishops seemed to have any sense." 

We make no apology to our readers for introducing 
this spirited description of the presbyterians, of whom 
we read so much that is not true, both in their favour 
and against them ; for we believe that Burnet's descrip- 
tion is just and unprejudiced. As he draws their cha- 
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racier, it is impossible not to perceive their advantage 
over their opponents in all substantial excellence, though 
mixed with very much alloy. In comparing them with 
their contemporaries of England, the puritans, we in- 
cline to give them the preference. The puritans in the 
mass; were convicted of much hypocrisy, and when in 
power of mxich vice«— the covenanters, we believe, could 
never be justly charged with either ; and perhaps to their 
rigid discipline and stern morality may be traced much 
of the decency and propriety of the Scottish populace 
at the present day. We have given all that we have 
subtracted from the works of Burnet in his own words-^- 
first because we do not know that we could mend by 
changing them — and secondly, because it is one of our 
objects to make onr readers acquainted with authors of 
note, whose works entire they cannot yet be expected to 
peruse. With this view, where we can do it with suf- 
ficient brevity, we always prefer to extract rather than to 
compose. 

(To he continued.) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE SIXTH. 

In entering more minutely on the general observa- 
tions in my last letter, and replying to your questions re- 
specting the studies I would advise you to pursue, 1 
recur to my former maxim, of preferring always what is 
useful to what is ornamental, though by no means to the 
exclusion of the latter. But then the question naturally 
enough recurs, What is useful? And if we ask too 
closely of the results, this cui bono will send the most of 
us quietly to our slumbers ; for the time must come, and 
it is near at hand, when little indeed will seem to have 
Jbeen the use of all that now incites us to activity. We 
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mast consider it as admitted, therefore, that all is nsefal 
which makes ns better and more amiable members of the 
society in which we are to pass our few brief years of re- 
sidence on earth, and all that can innocently alleviate our 
sorrows, or promote our rational and sinless enjoyments. 
And this, my love, is so wide a field, that rather than be 
under the necessity of dragging through the weary hours 
of existence in hopeless dearth of any thing that is worth 
the doin^, we are in danger of being bewildered by the 
many subjects of interest that offer themselves to our 
pursuit. For most certain it is that every acquisition of 
knowledge is a source of enjoyment; brief and insuffi- 
cient, indeed, as all things earthly are, but still it is en* 
joyment ; and to our little stote, however little added, 
must still be counted something. 

But again I am running into generalities, without re- 
plying to your particular questions respecting the various 
talents and accomplishments left to your choice to culti- 
vate or relinquish. Musick and Drawing first. I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that whatever adds to your resources at 
home, and makes company and the excitements of the 
world less necessary to that relaxation of mind and re- 
creation of spirits which no one can do without, is a very 
desirable attainment. That drawing is of this description, 
1 have no doubt — it is a home amusement — it may be a 
solitary enjoyment; so far from leading us into scenes 
of vanity and dissipation, it is there impossible to bring 
the talent into action — its pleasures must be left at home, 
and our dissipated minds must require some degree of 
sobriety at least before they can be resumed — nor do £ 
perceive any way, unless it were by an exorbitant ex- 
penditure of time, in which this talent in the hands of a 
woman can be jnade an instrument of sin. Very often 
we have seen it the resource of long infirmity and weari- 
some disease, the real solace of unwilling uselessness. 

Musick isof adifferent character, as it is usually pursued 
and mado use of. I doubt if it can properly be called a 
home amusement: I doubt if society is not essential to its-. 
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enjoyment, as far as enjoyment is to be derived from our 
own performance. I may err in this — but I can call to 
mind no lady of my acquaintance wbo, having attained a 
proficiency in inusick, will frequently sit down to amuse 
herself therewith, when there is none to listen« But then 
it is true that we live not for ourselves, and 1 have'no' 
doubt that by musical talents, we can afibrd more plea- 
sure to others than by any acquirable excellence in draw- 
mg» Musick is most surely a mental enjoyment of the 
highest kind, and may be of the purest we ^re capable of 
feeling ; but it may become most decidedly the reverse-— 
it may become the most dissipating and intoxicating of all 
pursuits. A writer of very elegant taste, and one who 
well knew what is in the heart of man, has said, ** The 
lawfulness of music, when used with moderation and in 
its proper place, is unquestionable ; but, I believe, that 
wine itself, though a man be guilty of continual intoxica- 
tion, does not more debauch and befool the natural un- 
derstanding, than music — always musicT-music m sea^i^, 
and out of season, weakens and destroys the spiritual dis- 
cernment." A pleasure so exquisite has not been .p^t 
within our reach that we may reject it as sinfolr^f that 
we may be certain — but being capable of so much n^is- 
tise, it becomes us to have regard to the manner of our 
pursuing it. If your enjoyment of your musiip^l talents 
arises from the pleasure you can thus give and r^pe^ve 
in private, in your family circle, or amopg your friffods, 
it is assuredly a rational and useful . pqrsuitrf S.uC 
if yon find the chief gratification is derived from the 
exhibition of it in mixed companies, apd in the zest it 
gives to year intercourse with the world, be very sus- 
picious of the pursuit. In either, or in any case, ther^ 
should be such moderation as the value of tinne bespeaks 
from us. I cannot think the expenditure of fonr^; sax, 
eight hours a day on musick, can in any case but that of 
making it a profession, or at any peripd of life, Ji^e other 
than a most idle and sinful waste of tinoo. Bol, while I 
warn you of its possible mmni^e, I am far firom advising 
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yon to reliiiqiiish it. We have the sanction of Heaven 

not only to use masick as a recreation, but to make it a 

part of our religions service, the expression of our souFs 

best feelings, the most exalted language of devotion : it 

is impossible it can be in itself evil or useless ; if we make 

it so, ours is the perversion ; as g^ven us from Heaven, 

it must be a talent worth the cultivating. It were much 

to be desired, for the repose of all who have an ear 

attuned to harmaoy, as well as for the better hnsbafiding 

of time, that we could ascertain whether we have the 

talent before we determine on using it — but this is usually 

decided for us before we come to an age of jud^ent or 

preference, and the measure by which our native powers 

are meted, not uncommonly, is the vanity of our parents 

or the idleness of our teachers. Most certain it is, the 

time that has been spent in making performers, to whom 

no one will listen if they can help it, might have made of 

those ladies, what some of them are not now, well-in«> 

formed and cnltivated women, and we know not bat 

words of wisdom from their lips, might have blessed the 

ears their musicfk is now destined to distract. 

And above all things I entreat you, dear M., if 
you possess and are disposed to cultivate thi^ heaven- 
descended, heaven-aspiring talent, use it as that for 
which you must give an account, and do not let the cha* 
racter of Christian you assume, no, not even for the 
length of a brief song, be degraded by the tone of a 
Bacchante or the language of a courtesan. 
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REFLEC210NS 
ON SELECT PA.SSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Let every one of.tu please hie neighbour for hie good, 
to edificationr^or eve» Chriei pleased not himself 
— Rom. XV. 3. 

Yet Chiiatians who profess to follow, and do really 
desire to follow him, seem to tfaiok ho concessions neces- 
sary towards the pleasing of those about them— no yield-* 
ing of habits, and notionSr and unessential peculiarities. 
We speak to Christians — the irreligious, alas ! are dis- 
posed to yield too much — duty, conscience, principle, 
all must go, so the world be pleased, and fashion be not 
offended. But there is surely danger, in a better course, 
of being too little conciliatory towards those around us, 
who by oar forbearance might be won, but by our auste- 
rity never can. Suppose a particular mode of express* 
ii^ ourselves is offensive to those with whom we live in 
near connesrion-^-would no other words do as well to 
speak our meaning? Suppose the places we frequent 
and the compatiions we choose are not approved by those 
who have a right to influence, if not absolutely to con- 
trol as-*-«tand those companions to us in the stead of 
God ? Are those' the only places where we can meet 
and hold communion with him? And in less near con- 
nexions, in ordinary intercourse with others, if there is 
any thing in our manners, words-, or habits, needlessly 
offensive to the taste and feelings, nay, even to the pre- 
judices of society ,^ why not put it off? Is our religion 
so poor a thing as to need such testimony ? Perhaps we 
say these peculiarities of ours are not wrongs we even 
attach to them some connexion with what is right — ^then 
why yield to prejudice what is pleasing to us? As- 
suredly whatever Christ had pleased, had not been 
wrong ; his choice had been^ what ours can never be, 
most pure and perfect right — ^yet even Christ pleased 
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not himself. Do we allege that we are forbidden to 
cooform oarselves to a world lying in wickedness, and 
therefore should not wish to please?— Ah! would that a 
compliance with the established forms of civility in the 
world, its proprieties, politeness, and taste, were the 
only conformity with which we may stand chai^;ed here- 
ifier ! Have we examined our hearts to find if we are 
in eqnal danger of being conformed to the world in its 
tempers, italove of contention, its rivalship, and bitter* 
ness,, and pride, and self-esteem — in the preferring of 
oarselvea before others, appointing ourselves their judges, 
and, in. ideal strength, refusing to bear with their in* 
firmities t 

Iff any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, Ift 
hitn become a fool, that he may be loi^e.— 1 CoR, iii. 18, 

Thbme is but one wisdoms—the rest is a mere seem* 
iag. That one wisdom is from God, and has regard to 
God, and defers to God in all things. There is that 
indeed bessde, which seems like wisdom, and we' agree 
to call it so .among ourselves; and when we possess it, 
we grow great in our own esteem, and perhaps in the 
esteem of others. It is no bad thing in its uses here ; 
but wisdom it surely is not— nay, it is rather the most 
egregious folly, since it can so miscall itself; for it is that 
which can discern the side of our advantage in all things, 
except in that without which all advantage else avails us 
notldng. It is this seeming wisdom we must put off- 
thai is, we must despoil it of its proud pretence and bor- 
rowed name,' and become in our own esteem a fool- 
one who feels that he has hitherto not known, and there- 
fore needs to learn-^tfaat he has been hitherto ignorant, 
and therefore pust be tiiughtf^that he has been hitherto 
in error, and therefore needs to be set right. Happy, 
in some sense, are they whose simple minds have never 
esteemed that they were wise, and therefore have not to 
be taught this humiliating lesson: they have not this 
seeming wisdom to unlearn. While the wbe man dis- 
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pxkteSf the simple listen, wonder, and believe : and how- 
ever far we fall, we must all come down to this, or ever 
we cdn indeed be wise. 

Jusques a qtuind clocherez-vous de deux c6t6s i — 1 B0I8, 
xviii. 21. 

On sait bien qa'il fant servir Dieu et Taimer, n on 
. vent ^tre sauv6 ; mais on voudroit bien 6ter de son ser- 
vice et de son amour tont ce qn'il y a d'on^renx, et n'y 
iaisser que ce qn'il y a d'agr6able. On vVoadrdlt le ser- 
vir, k condition de ne lui donner^que des paroles et des 
c6r6monies, et encore des c6r6monies conrtes, dont on 
est bient6t lass^ et ennuy6. On voudroit I'aimer k con- 
dition qn'on aimeroit avec lui, et peut-^tre plus que Ini, 
tout ce qu'il n'aime point, et qu'il condamne dans les va- 
nit6s mondaines. On, voudroit Faimer^ condition de ne 
diminuer en rien cet avengle amour de nous-m^mes, qui 
va jusqu'^ I'idol&trie, et qui fait qu'au lieu de nous rap- 
porter k Dieu comme icelui pour qui nous sommesfaite^ 
on veut au contraire rapporter Dieu k soi, et le recher- 
cher que comme nne resource qui nous console quand 
les creatures nous manqueront. On voudroit le servir 
et Faimer, k condition qu'il sera permis d'avoir honte de 
son amour, de s'en cacher comme d'une foiblesse, de 
rougir de lui comme d'un ami iodigne d'etre aime, de lui 
donner que quelque ext6rieur de religion pour eviter le 
scandale, et de vivre k la merci du monde, pour ne rien 
donner k Dieu qu'avec la permission da monde m^me. 
Quel service et quel amour ! 

Dieu n'admet point d'autre paote Bvee nous que celui 
qui a rapport k notre premiere alliance dans le bapt&me, 
ok nous avons promis de renoncer k tout pour 6tre k lui, 
et au premier commandement de sa loi, oil il exige sans 
reserve tout notre coeur, tout notre esprit, et toutes noa 
forces. Peut-on, en effet, aimer Dieu de bonne foi et 
avoir tant d*6gards pour le monde, son ennemi, auquel il 
^ a donne de si terribles maledictions. Peut-on aimer Dieu, 
et se contenter de ne Toutrager pas* sans se mettre e» 
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peine de Ini plaire, de le gl6rifier» et de lni t6moigner 
covrageusementy dans lea occasions qai se pr^sentent 
tons les jonrs, Tardear et la sinc6rit6 de son amonr? 
fiien ne met ni bornes ni reserves en se donnant k nous ; 
et noas vondrions en apporter mille avec lui, Est-ilsnr 
la terre des creatures assez vfiespour se^contenter d'etre 
simhes de nou$4somme nous n*avons pas honte de vooloir 
.que Dieu se content&t d'etre aim6 ? 



Death is no subject to ^di^scribe ; its awful conflict, 
awful even to the people of 6od« should be improved by 
silent meditation, self-examination, and deep humiliation : 
it is confessedly an enemy, but it is the last, and there- 
fore the dying believer does not lay aside his weapons 
till angels witness that he makes a conqueror. I am not 
one of those who love to read the wordf of dying Chris- 
tians huddled together upon paper, as though the speech 
never faultered, or the vital powers never wearied. A 
holy character, like a lamp supplied with the oil of divine 
grace, emits a pure light all the journey through; but the 
flame glimmers towards the lasf and becomes feeble, 
until the great Proprietor supplies the vessel with that 
finer oil, whii^h imparts a light adapted for eternal shining. 

XJNKNOWJi. 

As it is not safe walking close by the sea side, when 
the waves are tumbling out upon the shore ; so it is not 
safe to walk in this world according to the course thereof, 
when the deluge of God's wrath is certainly breaking out 
upon it ; it is the safest course . to g^t into ik0 Ark and 
.walk therein. In this gospel there is an Ark {provided, 
even Christ: and there is a window, opened 19 the side 
of this Ark;, yea, the hand of mercy pot forth at this 
window, to pull in shelterless doves, tlia( can.find Bo 
rest, elsewhere. Many hover without, till the flood wash 
ihefa off from the sides of the Ark, and they ps3rish 
eternally ; but happy they that are taught to fly^ in, by 
d3 
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.the wing of faith: and this is what we aope called to, 
namely, to receive Christ Jesus the Lord, and so to wdk 
in him, Ralph Erskinb. 



THE LISTENER.— No, XIII. 

As in the hazy darkness of the scarcely-breaking 
twilight, every object is indistinct and nncertain, and the 
more the eye searches the more it is bewildered, and 
the foot moves uncertainly, unable to discern between 
the firm gpreen-sward and the darkening chasm-— so ob- 
scured, so uncertain were the moral perceptions of man- 
kind, ere the day-star of Christian truth arose upon our 
world. They who talked most of virtue, and professed 
to love it most, and would perhaps have loved it had 
they known what it was, mistook the nature of the good 
they sought, and took evil in its stead. When the great 
man of antiquity prepared the tissue of moral beauty 
with which to dress himself for popular applause, pride 
and selfishness were the thread with which he wove it, 
the flowers he wrought in it were the evanescent charms 
of time and sense. Examining the finest specimens of 
Greek and Roman virtue, what do we find them ? The 
hero was one to whom the world was a plaything and 
men's lives a toy. His hard bosom was forbidden every 
kindly emotion, every tender sympathy was imperiously 
sacrificed to a stern will determined on self-aggran- 
dizement, t He was a traitor^ a tyrant, and a robber — 
yet he lived admired and beloved, and died, as he be- 
lieved, the favorite of the gods — ^still looking to the 
laurel wreath as his eternal crown,^ and the tortures of 
his enemies as the amusement of his Elysium. The sage, 
the philosopher, though a more harmless, was a more 
self-deluding being still. He sought the applause of the 
world in affecting to despise it, and did but call off his 
senses, passions, and feeelings from the^ things around 
him, to fix' them* solely and entirely on himself. He 
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austook for greatneas the contempt with which he re^ 
jected all the good that God or man could offer^.and for 
magnammity the defiance with which he braved Heaven 
itself to sabdae him. And these were the high stand- 
ards of heathen virtue, by others admired at a distance, 
and at a distance imitated. A self-sufiBcing pride, an 
impatient susceptibility that would not suffer the slightest 
touch of wrong, a bitterness of revenge that never par- 
doned it — ^these were amoi^.the foremost of a heathen's 
virtues. In considering the institutions of Lycurgus and 
other ancient legislators for the education of youth, 
harsh and unnatural as, they appear to us, we are struck 
with their fitness to. effect the purpose designed in them, 
of rearing their children to what had been accepted as 
the standard of moral excellence. Having determined 
that there was more disgrace in the discovery of a theft, 
than in the theft itself, the Spartans pursued a consistent 
purpose in teaching their children to steal adroitly : and 
thus throughout, we shall find the institutions of the 
wisest of heathen nations, admirably fitted to make their 
diildren what they considered that they ought to be — 
virtuous according to their dark perceptions— heroes and 
wise men such as we have described. 

Perhaps my readers have ere this bethought them- 
selves, and my criticks are making ready to assert, that 
1 am talking instead of listening, and lamenting what 
has been rather than observing what is. But they are 
mistaken. Little connected as may seem the subjects, 
I never should have thought of Cato, or Lycurgus, or 
Cassar, or Diogenes, if I had not listened one whole 
day in mute attention to the progress of education in a 
certain school-room, and following thence into the world 
its tutored inmates, traced in idea the results of all the 
lessons I had seen them leaniing. When they were 
tanghtcmusick it was expected they should play — when 
they were taught French it was expected they should 
understand it-^md except in some few unhappy in^ 
stances, I suppoise the results corresponded with the 
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expectations. Bat some things 1 observed were taught 
them that it was riot expected they should learn, or de.- 
sired they should practise— *-and if in after life they 
evinced an unexpected proficiency in these studies, few, 
perhaps, of their instructors would recognize the fruit 
of their own labours, the produce of the seed their in- 
dustry had sown. 

Parents who brought their daughters to this school — 
at least I heard it of so many, that I am inclined to sup- 
pose it of the rest — ^had said either that they Were so 
stupid they could not, or so clever they would not, pursue 
their studies well at home ; and they thought that the 
emulation excited by rivalship with others would much 
tend to promote their progress. The governess who 
should venture to contradict thb introductory clause 
would probably lose her school — added to which it is an 
admitted rule that what every one says must be true ; 
by parity of reasoning what one is always hearing' one 
must believe — and conscientiously and in pure good faith, 
this lady undertook what was asked of her, and performed 
what she undertook — the young ladies were powerfully 
stimulated by the very means prescribed, and made ft 
very rapid progress in every thing-— Alas ! yes, in fnuch 
that was unperceived and unsuspected by those who 
meant not to teach them any thing but good — unperceived 
by any one perhaps, but myself, whose peculiar busi- 

sjiess there it was to look out for what was wrong -. not 
maliciously, as I pray my readers to believe — but as the 

.physician enquires for tlbie . symptoms of the ^disease he 

vfears. 

In (^e<;entre of a long and 4^rpetless 6opr, around a 

^overless table,^. cold and uucomfortable prospect that! 
hope had not the same chilliDg influence on their fa- 
culties as it would have on mine-— and in defiance of all 
consequent spine-copplaints, placed upright upon a back- 
less form, there sate a large -circle of ladies, not many 
years apart in age, and considered, I suppose, from their 

t^being classed together, on sometiiing like a level of at- 
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tainmeDts. They were receiving, it appeared, a lesson 
of French from the attending master, and producing 
for his inspection the lessons conned or written in his 
absence. A pert-looking little creature, whose confi- 
dence bespoke a priority her size could not have claimed, 
handed up her'exercbe with all the air of certain and 
cheqdy-eanied success, chattered through her lessons as 
if they had gr&wn upon her tongue, and in a tone of 
carelessness withal, that seemed determined to shew it 
cost her no pains. Monsieur, too happy to escape the 
murderous garbling of his native tongue to which he was 
perpetually destined to submit, re-iterated his ''Boh, 
bon" '* 'Brave, brave," with many a whispered and broken 
sentence — " Bien habile"—" tres petite" — "bonne fille** 
— the last being withal by no means proved. The litUe 
lady turned her black eyes round the circle with a look 
that said as.plain as words, '" Now, stupid girls, do the 
best you can, for you cannot help yourselvoi." Tins 
young lady was too well bred to laugh or to mock; but 
as I watched her through the remaining lessons, a slight 
movement of the upper lip when any one made a blunder, 
a certain wriggle on her seat whenever their ignorance 
caused detention, betrayed sufficiently her impatience of 
their slowness and triumph, in her own superiority. 

A pretty, pensive looking girl, taller by half the head 
than her companions, in whose meek eye a sensitive 
timidity beiimed almost distressingly, had the misfortune 
to be addressed with a preliminary exhortation to do as 
well as the demoiselle who had preceded her. This 
exordium was fatal--4i lesson very respectably done and 
giving evident token of a great deal of pains, was begun 
and finished with a blush, that, to put the be^t construc- 
tion on it, confessed a painful sense of inferiority, and a 
feeling of shame, that having done the best it was not 
better. Many others followed — among the rest a heavy- 
looking girl, whose air of cowed despondency particularly 
seized on my attention — the helpless blockhead of her 
class, whose right to be hindmost had never been dii- 
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pated note she came into it. Her ill-formed lips conld 
no more proooaoce the words than her memory could 
retain them. Yet this poor girl was urged, and vp- 
braidedy and reminded how much she waa bigger than 
those who were less» and how little less than those who 
were bigger, and how absolntely inferior to them all: 
and the air of discouraging indifierence with which the 
bodLs were thrown back to her, was only equalled by 
thb ilullen acquiescence in disgrace with which they were 
receiyed. 

My attention was at this moment distracted by a voice 
behind me nosed something above concert pitch, in re* 
iproaches against a child whose ruddy, vacant face, and 
large blue eyes beamed anything at that moment but a 
aister^s feeling, for having allowed a younger sister to get 
10 much before her ; while the sistei^s swarthy counte- 
nance and deep-sunk eye, bespoke a power of intellebt 
with winch the little Hebe might have contended long 
enough. In this comer was a scene of excitation equal 
to anything the most anxious mother could have desired 
for the stimulus of her daughter's taleidts. The ladles 
hare were all upon their feet in a circle round tiieir 
teacher, answering to questions made to them in success- 
sbn, and taking places, as it is called, according to the 
oorrectness of the replies* It was not on their own pro- 
ficiency only the victory now depended-«all honours^ 
must be won upon a rival's blunders; and like the riders 
on a balanced plimk, the uprising of one was proportioned 
to the. downgoing of the other* Never were pugilists 
met with lobks of more determined contention than these 
gentle wrestlers for literary honour. I could not mark 
without a pang the look of disappointmetit in a child who 
knew the answer when she found the one above her 
knew it too ; and the eager delight with which another 
heard the blunder that gave scope for the display of her 
own proficiency, Envy, malice, jealousy, contempt, 
every evil passion of which their little bosoms were sus- 
oeptible, played in succession on their features : their 
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teacber, meantime, as if she took them aU for virtaes, 
went OD adding fuel to the flame, in praises, taunts, and 
comparisons, without jGiny heed to the passions she was 
exdtiBg or the feelings she was perverting* 

I heard mach more, but I have told enough for my 
purpose. This is the stimulant which under the gentle 
Datne of Emulation, is thought indispensable to the sne- 
cessfal education of our children. The terra itself is 
foaod in Scripture classed with no fair company — but we 
mind not the term, which we are aware in the original ad- 
OMts of a good as well as a bad sense. Is the thing itself 
good? It is asserted that children will not learn without 
it^that, competition is essential to their progress. We 
doabt it much : we see not why the praise absolute, may 
not be as enticing as the praise comparative. But let 
this point be conceded, if it must, and be it admitted that 
a girl will learn more in the hope of outshining or the 
fear of being outshone, than she ctm do either from a de- 
sire foreknowledge, or a. wish to please her instructor, 
or any other motive. Yet is the question not at rest. 

The day-star of truth has risen upon our world, and 
opened to our view a standard of moral excellency such 
^ the heathens- never dreamed of. Pride, the very 
strong- hold of a he^hen's virtue, lias been discovered to 
be a souKdestroying «n — the very sin that drove Angels 
from Heaven, and man from paradise. Strife, resent- 
"ttent, ambition, rivalry^ eontention, envy, . self-pre- 
ferem;e, h^ve been determined to be sins— the eternal 
blessing has been pronounced by lips divine, not on the 
snccessfal contender for this world's praise,, but on the 
''teekin spirit and the pure in heart. Our children are 
ChristianSy.devotedJn baptism, and as every pious pa- 
^^^ hopes, hereafter to be accepted as the servants 
^d followers of Him, who when he comes to acknow- 
lodge' thend' as suchy. will not question of what they 
looWy.but of what they are. Do we act as consistently 
^ heathens did, teaching them that all the attainments 
^Hd all the knowledge in the world were a dear-bought 
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purchase at the expense of one rigiit feeliDg» of one 
solid Christian virtue i I fear not. Let any oDe of my 
young readers but watch the movements of her own 
hearty and judge of the fact, for she is competent to do 
,80, however young. What is her motive for the extra- 
ordinary exertions she is making in some particular 
study to-day ? The wish to gain approbation and esteem, 
a desire to make the utmost use of the talents given 
her, perhaps the simple wish to excel in that particular 
study for her own gratification — or is it the fear that 
some one will do better, that some one she desires to 
surpass will come up to her? Suppose the point gained* 
and herself held up as an example and a shame to those 
who hav^ done worse, she is delighted; but why? 
Would she have been equally delighted if every one 
else had done. as well? Or suppose she has failed — 
why is she depressed? With regret that she did not 
maJce more exertion and a resolve to repair it to-mor- 
row, or with despite that others succeeded better, envy 
of their superior talents, and dissatisfaction with her own? 
If the former be the case in any of these supposed profalip 
bilities, the stimulus of rivalry was clearly unnecess^iyf 
for her feelings were independent of all comparison— 
if the latter, she gained improvement perhaps, she 
gained an accomplishment perhaps, and she went to 
bed satisfied that she had done well. But she had been 
proud, or jealous, or envious, or discontented. Pride, 
envy, jealousy, and discontent are sins«— by every ,indul* 
gence of them God is offended, by every excitement of 
them an evil passion is fostered and strengthened. 

The nature of this seed is but too surely proved by 
the harvest it produces. In society, among women 
especially, a close observer might be astonished, if less 
inured to it, at the little idea of wrong attached to 
feelings of this description. There are few women, 
perhaps not one, who, if she knows herself, can say she 
was never pained by the praises of another, nor ever 
depreciated the merits of another in order to enhance 
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her own. If we say this is natural, and cannot be pre- 
vented — yes, but it is hateful, it is sinful, it is diabolical. 
The Gospel has been sent to disclose to us our state 
of natural delusion, by the shedding on our bosoms of 
a purer light, and it has ranked these feeliiigs in the 
catalogue of moral crimes, most offensive to God and 
man, and deserving of eternal condemnation. We in our 
great wisdom keep the opinions of our heathen ancestors 
and in our great madness act upon them, teach them to our 
children, and say they cannot be educated without them. 
Then let them remain for ever ignorant. We strangely 
mis-calculate, even for our happiness in. this world, when 
we sacrifice character to acquirements of any kind. That 
is indeed to part from our decent and necessary cloathing 
for the purchase of some goodly jewel with which to 
deck ourselves. We surely shall not be suspected of 
ioo lightly estimating the advantage of mental cultivation 
and polite accomplishments. By every proper motive, 
by every sinless incentive, we would provoke our pu- 
pils to exertion — to the gifted we would say, make use 
by assiduity of what you have — to the 'less endowed, 
make amends by assiduity for what you have not ; and by 
praise or blame enforce the precept. But if we must 
choose between the moral and the intellectual good — 
if the culture that is to raise the flower, must foster 
with it the empoisoning weed, we hold the utmost ac- 
quisition of human intellect light indeed — its future 
fruits will never allay the passions excited for its acqui- 
sition. When sin becomes the burden and the shame 
of a bosom struggling and yet unable to repress it, learn- 
ing and talent will not whisper peace. When the ap- 
plause, and the triumph, and the approbation of man are 
past and forgotten, the evil thought, the sinful emotion 
will remain upon the conscience, and unless mercy blot it 
thence, on Heaven's eternal records. 
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BOTANY. 

fOimtinued from Vol, II. page aM.J 

Class U. — Dodbcandria. 

ELBYEN TO NINETEEN STAMENS. 

The eleventh Class differs from the former Classes, 
in the uncertain number of the Stamina, being ap as* 
semblage of plants that contain from eleven to nineteen 
in each flower ; the Orders distinguished as before by 
the number of Pistils. Some difficulty may present it- 
self to the learner in this Class, from the uncertain num- 
ber of the Stamina, the variety of Genera, and the little 
natural affinity between one and the other; but some 
little experience will remove the difficulty. We shall 
endeavour as much as possible to describe the Genera, 
which are altogether butfew, by some character that may 
be recognized. 

First, as an example of the eleventh Class, we make 
choice of a very beautiful flower, gathered in damp 
hedges and not uncommon. Its fir^ appearance is that 
of a" tall, crowded spike of elegant flowers, of a very 
brilliant purple, inclining to red, rendered more elegant 
by its many long, red Stamina. Counting these we find 
them to be only twelve, sometimes no more than ten; the 
Pistil being one, we place it in Dodecandria Monogynia. 
Proceeding to dissect it, we find a hairy Calix with from 
twelve to sixteen reddish teeth, some longer than the 
others. The long purple Petals, five or six in number, 
are fixed on the Calix. The stem we find tall, upright, 
and square, and much tinged with red at the edges. 
The leaves also are edged and sometimes veined with 
red. They are long and slender towards the top of the 
plant, but becoming broad towards the root: sometimes 
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in pairs opposite to each other, sometiines alternately on 
either side of the stem : the leaves have no stalks ; the 
flowers grow in tofts from the bosom of the leaves. We 
think from this description the Lythrum Salicaria may 
easily be recognized; English name. Purple-spiked Wil- 
low-herb, or Grasspoly. The term Willow-herb is mis- 
applied, because that belongs properly to the large Genua 
Epilobiuoi, in Octandria, which has no connexion with 
the Lythrum : so that here, as we have often remarked 
before, the common name only misleads us in our re- 
searches. . 

Besides the Lythrum above described, of which there 
is another species with the blossoms blue, we have in the 
Order Monogynia, of this Class, 

Ceratophyllum, Hornweed, a low, harsh plant, grow- 
ing half-buried in mud, with very little blossom. The 
twice-forked, bristly leaves, growing in whirls much 
crowded together, and lying on the mud, with the thorns 
on its seeds,. will readily distinguish it. 

Asarnm, Asarabacca, has a purplish Calix with three 
or four clefts, without any blossom — dark, shining, un- 
notched leaves on long stalks. 

In the second Order, Digynia, two Pistils, we find 
Carpinus, Horn-beam — a tree, with smooth, white bark, 
and oval leaves, pointed and sharply notched. It bears 
male and female flowers, but without blossom. The 
filaments of the Stamina divide at the top, and bear 
two anthers. The wood is very white and tough, and 
burns like a candle. 

Agrimonia, Agrimony — a very pretty flower of a most 
brilliant yellow, intermixed with a red fringe about the 
calix that gives it a rich and elegant appearance. The 
leaves are most beautifully cut and notched, each notch 
ending in reddish glands. The stem is often of a bright 
red ; and on the wftole we cannot but be struck with the 
gracefulness of its golden spikes. 

The third Order, Trigynia, three Pistils, contains Fa- 
gus, Beech and Chesnut Trees. With these our readers 
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are probably well aeqaainted. The former is distin* 
guished by thin, shining, waved, and finely fringed leaves, 
and a amooth white bark; the leaves remaining dry apon 
the stem during the winter. Of the Chesnut the leaves 
are longer, with a long tapering point, and notched into 
very sharp points. The flowers of both are male and 
female on the same plant, without blossom, bearing (be 
nut in a prickly capsule. 

Reseda, Woad or Rocket, is the Genus of which the 
Mignionette is a foreign species. The two native spe^ 
cies resemble it so nearly as to be easily recognized, 
though without the scent. 

Euphorbia, Spurge, is a very Dumerous race of plants 
not much resembling any other ; therefore, havinj^ seen 
one, the botanist will readily distinguish the rest. By 
the Stamina it would be very difficult to class theni, 
because the number is uncertain, and those ^y edntain 
come forth two or three at a time. The^ whole plant is 
generally of a yellow green, except When tinged witk 
red. The flower minute, sitting on the large InvolncruBft 
that surrounds it. The plant contains a mil% juice, and 
bears a threefold seed-vessel, like that of the Nastur- 
tium, but very small. The stems that bear the flowers, 
form an umbel, of from three to eight spokes, and those 
often forked. 

As there are no native plants in Tetragynia or Hexa- 
gynia in this Class, we may reckon Dodecagynia as the 
fourth Order, which contains only Sempervivnm^ House- 
leek, or Cyphel, growing so abundantly on roofs aud old 
walls. It bears from six to twenty-fiv6 Stamens, and 
twelve Pistils. The Petals, too, of uncertain number, 
varying from one to tweuty-four, of a pale red. Leaves 
thick and fleshy. 

Class XI.— DODECANDRIA, from 11 to 19 Stamexs. 
Order 1. — Monooynia,1 Pistil.' 

Lytbium Willow-herb, Grasspoly 

Asarum '. . , . Asarabacca 

Ceratopbyllum ••••Homveed^ j 



Obdb& 2.-— DiOYMiA, 2 Pistite. 
Carpinus ........ liorobeam Tree 

Agrimonia ... . . Agrimony 

Onler 3. — ^Trigynia, 3 Pistils, 

Fagus Beech, Chesnut 

Reseda Woad» Rocket 

Euphorbia *..,.. Spurge 

Obder 4.--^DooECAOYNiA, 12 Pittils. 

SexnperviYum Houseleek 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XIII.— Plate 18. 

Another example of the use of circles in perspective 
is io the \7beels of carriages, a very frequent subject of 
the pencil in landscape-drawing. We give in Plate 13 
two examples of thie application of our former rules to 
objects of this sort. 

Fig. 1, is a cart receding from us in a right line, the 
back being turned towards us horizontally. Our pupils 
will observe that this cart is on our left hand, and that it 
is below the level of the eye. We draw first the per- 
pendicular diameter of the wheeld (a a) parallel to each 
other, at any distance the eye directs, and of equal height. 
From the top and bottom of these perpendiculars, we 
draw the visual Rays (hbhh) to the Point of Sight (e) ; 
and through their centre the Diagonals (c c) to a Point 
of Distance on the Vertical Line (A), as far from the 
Pbint of Sight (e), as our other Points of Distance (f). 
We trust our readers recollect that we had in our first 
rules this third Point of Distance above, though we have 
rarely made use of it. These Diagonals (c c), cutting 
the Visual Ray/s (bbbhj, give us the corners of the 
square which is to contain each wheel. By thirds and 
diagonals in the manner of our former rules the circles 
are found, and so much of the wheel traced in the circle 
as is not obscured by the cart. In this figure we have 
omitted the spokes of the wheels to avoid aonfusion. 
e3 
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In Fig. 2 we have a cart at rest, the shafts on the 
ground, and the wheels placed horizontally before us. 
In this situation we have but to make for the near wheel 
a perfect square (a a) of such size as we dqsign to draw 
our object ; and in the square to form a circle, either 
with compasses, or by diagonals and thirds as before : 
this is the first wheel. For th^ second draw from each 
corner of the first square (a a) the Visual Rays (bbb h)^ 
and between these, at such distance as the width of 
the cart requires, form the square (c cj, in which form 
the second circle as the first. We trust the body of the 
cart needs no explanation, being but a repetition of 
-former rules — we only need to observe, that in Fig, 2, 
the lines (d d d) which if the cart were raised would be 
horizontal, are here obliquely inclining to the ground- 
as these lines can be drawn to no point, we must observe 
to make them e'xactly parallel with each other, that is, 
neither approaching nor receding at either end : the reced- 
ing lines of both carts drawn of course to the point of 
sight (E.) 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THE TWIN ROSES. 

Twins of one morning, on a single stem. 
Two Roses side by side were growing, 

On each alike there hung a diamond drop, 
Fresh .on its balmy bosom glowing. 

I gathered one, the fairest as I thought. 
And on my bosom fondly plac'd it — 

fiat ere the rapid hour had twice been told, 
Gone was the brilliant blush that grac'd it — 

My Rose was dead — and then I vainly wish'd 
I had not cuU'd the fresh-blown flower — 

Yet many a sunny day it might hare lived. 
With its loved Sister in the bower. 
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She flounced there as long as Roses may. 

By no rude hand untimely gatbe^*d — 
She lived-— but Ohl 'twas but a little while 

£re she too on het stem was wither*d. 

I saw the rain fall cold upon her breast, 

I saw the worm her leaf consuming — 
I saw her shrink before the northern blast, 

From day to day more palely blooming. 

They who had grown with her had left her there, 

The summer's last and lonely flower — 
Methought there grew a sadness in her look, 

As if she chid each loitering hour. 

Nay, then, I did not wrong thee, my poor Rose, 

That from the stem I early took thee. 
Ere yet the worm had nestled in thy heart. 

Or coldness chiU'd, or friends forsook thee. 

And may we say our Father does not well 

Briefly to gather what he planted? 
Early to lay his hand upon his own. 

And take again the life he granted ? 

Why drop a tear of sorrow on the grave 

Of youthful hope untimely blighted? 
They do but reach their home when it is day, 

While others here are left benighted. 

They do not stay to feed upon the dross 

Of pleasure's draught so sweetly tasted — 
Time will not bid them mourn their' pleasant home 

Into a friendless desert wasted. 

Care will not wash one bright blush from their cheeks 

With tears of trust and hope misgiven — 
Sin will no more upon their bosom shed 

Its painfiil venom — they are gone to Heaven. 



Suggested by reading Toplady's Bynmfrom 2nd Timothy, iv. 6. 

When this prospect, Lord, I view. 
Bear, oh bear me conqueror through ; 
Still the storm, dispel the gloom, 
Smooth my passage to the tomb. 



M 



POETICAI. BSGRBA'flONS* 

Through this Ufe'» ttiiceH|d& way 
Guide my footsteps, lest X stray. 
Cleanse me in a Saviour'f blood, 
Then convey in Jordan's 0ood« 



If, this ** vale of tears'* gone o'er, 
I shall land on Canaan*s shore, 
To my God-~deliyerer — ^king — 
Praise, eternal praise. Til sing. 



H.N. 



THE FALLEN TREE. 

Akd has the pelting of the pitiless storm ^ 
Assailed thy spreading branches, and laid low 
Thy leafless crest? I knew thee years agone, 
Sturdy and proof against the withering blasts 
Of winter, when those rugged arms could dare 
The merciless fuiy of the winds, and fling 
The biting tempest back: but years have shed 
Their cruel blight upon thee, and thy grey 
And sapless trunk is riven : thy topmost boughs 
Bent down to earth, and on thine hoary crown 
Descends the <* arrowy sleet."— -The rabble throng 
Exultant crowd around thee, and assail 
Reckless thy prostrate length with rioting 
And shouts of merriment; the hollow wind 
Moans as it passes o'er thee, bearing on 
The Babel din and mellowing the wild ciy 
Of vagrant mirth, 'till on the attentive ear 
It breaks in pleasing murmurs. While I gaze» 
A kindly mood steals o'er me, and the thought 
That I must press the day-cold earth, and lie 
As the fallen tree, ere long, sapless and bared 
Of all my honours. And though friends are rifb^ 
And favours glad my heart. Winter will come 
To " loose the silver cord," — to bow the head 
With adverse storms, and quench the little life 
That yet remains ; — abate the ** natural strength;" 
Dismiss the tottering frame to its *' long heme^'' 
And bid ** the mourners go about the street.'^ 
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A MORNING SONG. 
The Sun is gUntiDg through the trees, 

The lark from its nest is springing, 
And its tufted top in the rising breeze, 
. The slender reed is swinging- 
Awake 1 awake! for the morning Sun 

Is " walking in brightness" up the sky; 
The peaceful reign of night is done. 

And the hour of slothful rest gone by. 
Wake ! for the bird is on the wing— 
And can you still be slumbering! 

The blackbird springs from bush to bush, 

The dew from the white thorn shaking. 
And the <*music wild" of the merry thrush. 

The echo of woods is waking — 
All nature is glad, and yet can you 

To the "Giver of good" be so remiss!"— 
For *< the precious things of Heaven — the dew, 

** And the deep that coucheth beneath," are his. 
Wake! for His praise all creatures sing — 
And can you still be slumbering? 

The beetle spreads its filmy wing. 

In the checquered sunbeam playing. 
The bee abroad is wandering, 

And freely the gad-fiy straying— « 
Up and away : for all speak his praise 

Who made '^the precious things of earth," 
''Seed time and harvest,'' nights and days — 

And gave "the -lasting hills" their birth. 
Wake then, and join with "creeping thing" 
In praise : Oh ! wake from slumbering ! B.W. 



OCCASIONED BY A MEDITATION ON OUR LORD'S 
WORDS, 

*^What have Itodo with theer'—Jonv ii.4. 

O THOU hast much to do with me^ 
Thou sinner's friend, and I with thee; 
Tis thine to pardon, thine to bless, 
And thine to guide to happiness. 
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If ever suppliant soul might plead 
A Saviour's prayer, to intercede, 
Let me that humble suppliant be. 
And 1 my Saviour, pray for me. 

Behold a soul deep stained with guilt 
For which thy precious blood was s^nlt. 
Look on this heart, its sorrows see, 
Say, hast thou nought to do with me ? 

Diemons of darkness and of sin 
Have lodg*d this woe-worn heart within, 
*Tis thine to soothe its keen distress, 
Tis thine the fiends to dispossess. 

The child of nature and of woe, 
Without Thee I can nothing do ; 
Teaching my soul from wrath to flee, 
Prove what thou hast to do with me. 

Lead me to pardon, life, and love. 
Fix my whole soul on things above. 
Banish corruption from my breast. 
And take me to eternal rest. 

Be this the work, and thy Tewaid, 
My crucified and risen Lord — 
What shall I render unto thee 
; When thou hast done so mucl^ for me f 

THE SNOW-DROP. 
[From the Flam Englk8kman.'\ 

The Snow-drop, nature's early care, 
In winter lifts its modest head, 

Regardless of the chilly air. 
It rests upon its icy bed. 

Sweet harbinger of spring's return. 

In spotless purity it blows, 
In storms unfolds its silver urn, 
^ And sheltered by surrounding .sqQW9> 
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So may we rise when tempests lower. 

And sorrows gather round our head— 
Thus brightly shine in that chill hour 

When every earthly hope is dead. 

For God, who rides the mighty wind 
And makes the darkened clouds his throne, 

With pity views the sinking mind 
And listens to its plaintive moan. 

No wintry blast in vain descends, 

In vain no tempests idly rave— 
For every snowy flake defends, 

And every sorrow mounts to save. L. L. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Boot of the Church* By Robert Southey. — Lon- 
don, 1824. John Murray. — Price 24s. 

Wb do not immediately perceive by the title of this 
work what may be its subject. The term " Church/' 
without an explanatory clause, has meant various things 
in various ages, and were we to question of its meaning 
in the present day, we should get very different answers 
from different classes of people. The Church of Christ, 
as we believe every unprejudiced Christian will admit, 
is that number of persons, whether they be many or few, 
whether worshipping in the rich cathedral or hiding them- 
selves in the caverns of the earth, however called and 
wherever dwelling, who have accepted as their Saviour 
the Incarnate Son of God, and worshipped him in spirit 
and in truth. It is this Church of which Milner has 
traced the progress with so much fidelity and impartial 
truth in his invaluable Church History, a work we are 
glad to take this opportunity of entreating our readett 
to peruse and re-peruse till the valuable records it ooa- 
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tains become quite fattiSliar to their miods. 'The work 
we at present notice under the title of •*^The Book of 
the Church/' has quite a different purpose, though by 
DO means an uninteresting one— that of offering a con- 
nected and historical view of the affairs of our national 
Church from the period when we worshipped in the 
Druids' temples to the Revolution. In such a work, 
we have no right to expect what is not professed — ^it is 
the temporal and external, not the spiritual Church of 
which the history is offered to us: this offer makes no 
promise of a work of decided religious character — ^but it 
comprehends subjects of deep and • lively interest, and 
we think the volumes before us amply afford what we 
may reasonably expect from them. When we give the 
name of Southey as the author of a work, we eannot 
have occasion to add that it is elegantly written ; and if 
occasionally dissenting from his views, we cannot ima- 
gine any one perusing the present publication without 
being amply gratified. 

The author thus opens the ecclesiastical record of our 
country. ~ " * ' - 

*' The light of God, which at the creation was imparted to man, 
hatb never been extinguished. From the patriarchs it descended to 
the prophets, and from the prophets to the apostles ; but there were 
many who wandered and lost the light, and their offspring became 
the inheritors of darkness. Thus it fared with our forefathers. We 
know not wlien, or from whence, they reached the British Islands ; 
Scripture hath not recorded it, and it was in times beyond the reach 
of other history. There is reason to believe they brought with them 
some glimmerings of patriarchal history. Other tribes followed at 
various times and from various places, some from the Baltic and from 
'Germany, some from the opposite coasts of Belgium and Gaul, others 
from Spain ; the Phcenicians a4so traded here : and our fathers being 
ignorant, and far removed from those among whom the tnitb was 
preserved, received the fables and superstitions of the new comers, 
and blended them with their own, till they fell at length into the 
^abominations of idolatry. Their priests, the Druids, are said to have 
retained the belief of one supreme God, all-wise, all-migbty, and 
ail-merciful, from whom all things whigh bave life proceed. They 
held also the immortality of the soul: whatever <else they taught was 
deceit and vanity." 

It cau neither be uninteresting nor unbeneficial to trace 
these early records of our nation's misery, for cold in- 
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deed ahofnld be the heart that does not glow with grati- 
tude in looking back on the fearfal picture of what our 
fathers were, and what but for Heaven's interposing 
mercy we might as well have been. 

** It cannot now be ascertained by whom the glad tidings of the 
Gospel were fixsi brought into Britain. The most probable tradition 
says that it was Bran, the father of Caractacus, who having been led 
into captivity with his son, and hearing the word at Rome, received 
it, and became on his return the means of delivering his countrymen 
from a worse bondage. There is also some reason to beUeve that 
Claudia, who is spoken of together with Pudens, by the Apostle 
Paul, was a British lady of this illustrious household : because a 
British woman of that name is known to have been the wife of Pudens 
at that time. Legends that rest upon less credible grounds, pretend 
that a British king called lAicius, who was tributary to the Bomans, 
was baptized with many of his sulnects. These things are doubtful : 
^%e light of the word shone here,^ says Fuller, the church historian, 
^ut we know not who kindled it." It is said that the first church 
was erected' at Glastonbury, and this tradition may seem to deserve 
credit, because it Was not contradicted in those ages when other 
diurches would have found it profitable to advance a similar preten- 
wm. The building is described as a rude structure of wicker woric, 
like the dwellings of the people in those days, and differing from them 
only in its dimensions, which were threescore feet in length and 
twenty-six in breadth. An abbey was afterwards erected there, one 
of the finest of those edifices, and one of the most remarkable for the 
many interesting circumstances connected with it. The destruction 
of this beautiful and venerable fabric, is one of the crimes by which 
oar Reformation was sullied.^ 

Some martyrs for the Gospel truth perished in our 
country during the early persecutions of the Christian 
Church — ^but the Saxons brought with them thither their 
pagan superstitions, and '' Christianity, as a public esta- 
blishment, disappeared from the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy for about an hundred and fifty years." 

The author thus speaks of the missionaries, who, with 
such wonderful rapidity and success, christianized our 
country towards the close of the Heptarchy. 

<niie missionaries also possessed in themselves a strength beyond 
what they derived from their cause, and from the adventitious cir- 
cumstances that favoured them. They were the prime spirits of the 
age, trained in the roost perfect school of discipline, steady in pur- 
pose, politic in contrivance, little scrupulous concemiog.the measures 
which they employed, because they were persuaded that any measures 
were jiisti^ble if they conduced to bring about the good end which 
was tbnr aim. This principle led tx> abominable consequences ia 

xoh.in. F 
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their successors, but thev themseWes had no siuister views ; they were 
men of the lofUest miods and ennobled by the highest and holiest of 
motives ; their sole object in life was to increase the number of the 
blessed, and ettenid the kingdom of their Saviour, by commnnicaAing 
to their fellow-creatures the appointed means of salvation; and 
elevated as they were above all worldly hopes and fears, they were 
ready to lay down their Uves in the performance of this duty, sure 
by that sacrifice of obtaining crowns in heaven, and altars upon earth 
as their reward." 

We admire tbe fonowiag picture of the first efi^ect of 
this ^eat change, and the benefit of even monastic in- 
stitutions in their primitive and uncorrnpted state. 

<<The seed had not fallen among thorns, nor upon a hard and sterile 
' soil; and though some tares were sown with it, the harvest, neverthe- 
less, was ibr a while abundant. Wherever Christianity has beea 
E reached among heathen or barbarous nations, women and old. mem 
ave been the readiest believers ; the former because their importance 
in society and their happiness are so materially promoted by its do« 
mest^c institutions ;-^tbe fatter, because, needing its hopes and cona^ 
lations,and desiring to pass their davs in tranquility, they feel the value 
of a religion which was announced with peace on earth, and which, 
while its kingdom is delayed, imparts to tne mind of every individual 
by whom it is faithfully received, that peace which passeth all undor* 
standing. All ranks received the new religion with enthusiasm. 
Many kings, weary of the cares and dangers of royalty, of struck 
with remorse for the crimes by which they had acquired or abused 
their rank, abdicated their thrones, and retired into monasteries to 
pass the remainder of their days in tranquility or in penance. 
Widowed queens were thankful to find a 4ike asylum. The daugh- 
ters of royal or noble houses, preferring the hopes of a better world to 
the precarious enjoyments of this, found in the convent comforts and 
security, which in those turbulent ages were hardly to be obtained 
elsewhere i and youths of royal blood, whose enterprising tempers 
rnigh^ otherwise have contributed to the misery of their own and of 
the neighbouring states, embraced a reKgious life, and went forth as 
Missionaries to convert and civiliae the barbarians of Germany and of 
the North. To the senrile part of the community the gospel was in- 
deed tidings of great joy: frequently they were emancipated, either 
ia the first fervour of their owner's conversion, or as an act of atone- 
ment and meritorious charity at death. The people in the north of 
England are described as going out in joyful procession to meet the 
itinerant priest when tHey know of his approach, bending to receive 
his blessing, and ccowding to hear his instructions. The churches 
were frequented; he who preached at a cross in the open ait neveir 
wanted an attentive congregation, and the zeal of the clergy, for as 
yet they were neither corrupted by wealth, nor taints by ambitioo, 
was rewarded by general respect and love.^ 

*'Thev well deserved their popularity. Wherever monasteries were 
founded, marshes were drained, Mroods clear^, and wastes brought 
into cnltivatioa; the means of subsistence were increased by improved 
tfriottlture^ and by improved horticulture new comforts were added to 
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life. The httmblcst ae well as tlie htgheet puTsuiU were followed in 
these great and most beneficial establishments. While part of the 
merobiars were studying the most inscnitable points of theology, and 
indulging themselves in logical subtleties and psychological research, 
which foster the presumption of the human mind, instead of convincing 
it of its weakness , others were employed in teaching habes and children 
the ludimeots of useful knowledge ; others as copyists, limners, work- 
ers in wood, and in stone, and in metal, and in trades and menu* 
factures of every kind which the community required/' 

But if sach was at first the beneficial effort of mo* 
nastic ioflaence, safficiently revolting are the pictures 
drawn of the. issue, in the lives of Dnnstan, Anselm, 
Becket, and other worthies of that class, sketched with - 
inimitable beftuty by the author, and judged with more 
fairness than is usual in our general histori-'s. Thomas 
a Becket, we believe, was no selfish hypocrite, but a 
Itold, ambitbotts man, ready to sacrifice himself in a bad 
oaus^, an excellent exemplar of a devoted son of the 
Roman Church, under the full influence of her worst 
principles, ^e could have almost taken the Striking 
picture of Becket's habits, as an emblematical descrip- 
tion of the faith he professed. — " The costliest splendotir 
was stiirdisplayed in his apparel: beneath his canonical 
dress he wore the Benedictine habit ; under that, sack- 
cloth well stocked with vermin, (for vermin were among 
the accompaniments of monastic sanctity ;) and withm 
were the daring spirit, the fiery temper, and the haughty 
heart!" 

Papal superstition, oppression and fraud, had reached 
a height no where greater than in our own country, when 
the first whispers of reformation were heard. The cha- 
Tacter of WickliSe is as usual strikingly and favourably 
drawn — we have no where read an account so simply 
fine of Lord Cobham's martyrdom. Believing, as we 
do, that among the Lollards of that period was to be 
found the despised Church of Christ, contending humbly 
for his perverted truth, we yet think that as a body, well- 
meaning even where mistaken, Mr Sputhey is not unjust 
to them when he says^— 
- '^Uttdottbtedly the Lollards were hi{;hly dangerous at this time; 
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there were some among them whose views and wishes did sot g<^ 
beyond a just and salutary reformation ; the greater number were 
eager tor havoc, and held opinions which are incompatible with the 
peace of society. They would have stript the churches, destroyed 
the monasteries, confiscated the church lands, and proclaimed the 
principle that the Saints should possess the earth.^ 

It is well, indeed, for the world that the beneficial 
purposes of Heaven cannot be defeated by the madness 
and perversity of man: else had oar country never 
reached its present state of religious prosperity through 
the blunders, and absurdities, and crimes with which the 
Reformation was effected. How foolish are men, how 
. wise is Grod, are our thoughts throughout all this interest- 
ing detail. We cannot extract any thing from the mass 
of pious sentiment and beautiful writing contained in the 
story of our country's martyrs. We remark here as 
elsewhere the almost universal feeling expressed by the 
greatest divines that the total abolition of monasteries 
was to be regretted. ** There were some cases in whicb 
the neighbourhood petitioned that a religious house might 
not be suppressed, and the visiters themselves repr^ 
isiented if as a blessing to the country. Latimer, wim 
his honest earnestness, entreated that two or three in 
every shire might be continued, not in Monkery, he said» 
but as establishments for learned men» and such as would 
go about preaching and giving religious instruction, to 
the people, and for the sake of hospitality." Another 
remark we make is that Cranmer, the most gentle, the 
most holy and devoted servant of God, was the instiga- 
tor of a most cruel martyrdom under Edward VI. The 
same fact has been urged with bitterness against Pens- 
ion, to prove that he could not be in spirit and truth a 
Christian — but such conclusions are too rash — and white 
we mourn the fallibility of human nature in the best of 
men, we must hence learn to be more lenient in our 
condemnation even of the worst, and make allowance in 
all our judgments of character, for the influence of the 
times and long-existent prejudice. 

Our author has eminently done so in trailing the cha- 
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irAeler of Land : different, we confess, from any thing we 
had conceived of him before. But it is the pecnliartty 
of Mr. Sonthey's work, and in our eyes its greatest 
beauty, that he hath placed every character in a more fa- 
vourable light than it stood before. Historians in general 
love extremes i— perhaps because they know the reader 
loves them. They paint one half of their heroes as gods 
or angels, the other as demons, or something worse than 
even demons were. But man is neither. We do not be- 
lieve that Richard III. or Nero himself were the aban- 
doned wretches, without a palliative, that history has 
made them. A man'& actions are good or bad, and we 
forthwith ascribe to one the best possible motives, and 
to the other the worst: nearer examination might oftei| 
convince as that the motives must change places — that 
die favourite h^ro of antiquity was a selfish intriguer, and 
the subject of all infamy an honest though mistaking 
man. Assured that this is often so, and impressed with 
Mr. SoutheyJs impartiality and penetration, we are will^ 
ing to believe, though we never thought so before, that 
Archbishop Laud was the character he has described. 
The account of the Puritans is decidedly unfavourable—* 
we wish the author had explained what he meant by the 
** superstitious observance of the sabbath ;" there might 
be such a thing certainly, but we do not like the unex- 
plained expression. We have given our opinion of the 
Puritans elsewhere. Certain it is, that whatever they 
were at first, they ended with being oppressors and per- 
secutors as soon as they had the power. ** They passed 
an ordinance by which eight heresies were made punish- 
able with death upon the first offence, unless the offender 
abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed.": 
Though we have already extended this review so far, we 
cannot forbear adding to it a. passage so extreme beauti- 
ful in itself that whatever were the occasion of it, we 
could not pass it unnoticed* Among other decrees 
passed by. tbe Puritan parliament against the practices 
of the Church, was this : that ** no man should presume 
F 3 
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to bow at the Dame of Jesus." We confess oiursdves 
not very fond of the practice, nor desirous of its ob- 
servance—bat those who make a serioos objection to it, 
as if it eonld be wrongs are fitly answered in this extract 
from the speech of Sir Edward Deriog^, made in the hoaso 
on the above occasion in defence of this practice of the 
church. 

''Hear me,*' said he, ''with patience, and refute me with reason. 
Tonr command is that all corporal bowing at the name Jesns be hence- 
forth forborne. 1 have often wished that we might decline these 
dogmatical resolutions in divinity. I say it again and again, that we 
are not idonei et compeiaUe* judket in doctrinal determination. The 
theme we are now upon is a sad point I pray you consider severely 
on it. You know there is no other name under Heaven giren among 
men, whereby we must be saved. You know that this is a name above 
every name, OUumMaum wmen^m; it is the carol of his own spouse. 
This name is by a ^ther styled Mel m ort^ meht in aure, jubUwn m 
. €orde. This is the sweetest and the fullest of comfort of all the 
names and attributes of God — God my Saviour. If Christ were not 
our Jesus, Heaven were then our envy, which is now our blessed hope. 

And must I, Sir, hereafter do no exterior reverence, none at all, 
to God my Saviour, at the mention of his saving name Jesus? Why, 
Sir, not to do it, to omit it, and to leave it undone, it is question- 
able, it is controvertible, it is at least a moot point in divinity. 
But to deny it, to foibid it to be done ! take heed, Sirl God vrill 
never own you if you forbid his honour. Truly, Sir, it horrors 
me to think of this. For my part, I do humbly a^k pardon of this 
House, and thereupon I take leave and liberty to give you my re- 
solute resolution. 1 may, I must, 1 will do bodily reverence unto my 
Saviour, and that upon occasion taken at the mention of his saving 
name Jesus. And if I should do it also as oft as the name of God, or 
Jehovah, or Christ, is named in our solemn devotions, I co not 
know any argument in divinity to contest me. I shall never be 
frighted from this, with that fond shallow argument. Oh you make an 
Idol of a name ! I beseech you. Sir, paint m^ a voice ; make a sound 
vbible if you can. When you have taught mine ears to see, and mine 
eyes to hear, I may then perhaps understand this subtle argument. 
In the mean time reduce this dainty species of new idolatry under its 
proper head, the second commandment, if you can ; and if I find it 
there, I will fly from it ulira turomaUa^ any whither with you.'' 

"Was it ever heard before, than any men of any religion, in any 
age, did ever cut short or abridge any worship, upon any occasion to 
their God ? Take heed. Sir, and let us all take heed whither we are 
going I If Christ be Jesus, if Jesus be God, all reverence, exterior as 
well as interior, is too little for him. 1 hope we are not going up the 
back stairs to Socinianism I In a word, certainly. Sir, 1 shall never 
obey your order, so long as I have a head to lift up to Heaven, so 
long as I hpve an eye to lift up to Heaven. For these are corporal 
bowings, and my Saviour shall have them at his name Jesus T 
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Plain Pastoral Addresses on Regeneration. — By the 
Rev. G. Craig, A.M. Edinburgh — Bajnes and Co, 
1823. 

Without promisiog our readers any thing new or an* 
commoD in this little work^ ve can well recommend it to 
them as a plain and useful statement and explanation of 
the doctrine named in the title page, and of the re- 
ligion of the Gospel in general. It is brief and plain, and 
may tend to clear the perception of the uninformed on 
this important subject, as well as to call the attention of 
the careless* 



ON THE POWER OF GOD. 

^ "God hath spoken once — twice have I heard this— « 
that power belongeth unto God/' Psalm Ixii. 11, — unto 
God alone, independently and supremely— -since the 
powers that be ate ordained of God. He hath spoken 
once, yea twice; in the denunciations of his law and in 
the equally sure promises of his gospel, he hath said, "I 
am the Almighty God," — his power is omnipotence: and 
while ^^inst the transgressors of his law this attribute 
appears armed with all the ''terrors of the liord," over the 
happy subjects of the gospel of his grace, over such as 
receive the truth in the Jove of it and render to him the 
willing service of a grateful and an obedient heart, it 
spreads the wings of hb protecting love and care, extends 
around them the shield of his defence, raises for them the 
arm of his salvation, and enables them to rejoice in the 
assurance that he who is thus ''great in might," and 
^'strong in power," is their Father, their Redeemer^ 
their Friend, and their God. 

The first idea of God which enters the human mind is 
probably connected with an apprehension of his power ; 
for, although such as are accustomed to reason and re-, 
fleet, will have their admiration more especially calledi 
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forth by the exquisite wisdom manifested in all the works 
of his hands, a diflTerent effect will be produced on the 
untaught and the ignorant ; on these, on all whose coo- 
victions of truth are rather forced upon them than so- 
licited by them, the proofs of Almighty Power with 
which they are surrounded, will make a more deep im- 
pression, and this impression will be accompanied with 
fear* 

Several reasons may be assigned for this, some of 
which take their rise from what is felt within, and others 
from what is seen without: one of these may be a sense 
of individual or personal deficiency, which must be more 
or less pmnfuUy experienced by all. The ignorant and 
foolish may be puffed up with the conceit of their own 
knowledge and sagacity, and the self-idolator may wrap 
himself round in the web of his own fancied excellence,, 
but the beings thus raised in their own esteem are cir- 
cumscribed in power: however unbounded their ideas, 
their active energy is limited; however extended their 
designs, they are not able to carry them into effect: weak 
and utterly dependent, man enters upon the stage of his 
mortal existence : weak and utterly dependent he reaches 
its close. *'The days of his years are threescore years 
and ten, and if by reason of strength they be fourscore 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow,'' Psalm 
xcvi, 10; his foundation in the dost, and ''crushed be- 
fore the moth," Job iv. 19. Can such an one boast of 
his strength ? Yet signs and evidences of the working of 
an Omnipotent Power meet him on every hand : he sees 
it inscribed in the heavens and written upon the earth ; 
he hears it in the storm ; he feels it in the hurricane ; even 
the very frailty of his own existence bears witness to tiie 
might of that power which upholds his soul in Kfe anil 
before the possessor of which he trembles. And where- 
fore does he tremble? Doubtless because there is a con- 
sciousness not only of weakness, but of demerit, the effect 
•f ''the law written m the heart,'* Kom. li. 16; linder 
the sentence of which he feels himself condemned as a 
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trtosgressor, his conscience bearing witness unless hard- 
ened in iniqaity, in which case another cause will stiH 
operate to prodace fear, namely, that whereever he wit- 
nesses a comparative degree of power existing among his 
fellows, he is accustomed to see this power, if unrestrained 
bj higher authority, exercised in oppression ; therefore the 
ideas of power and of oppression become associated to- 
gether in his miud : every discovery of power will fill 
lam with alarm, and although ignorant of those attributes 
of wisdom and of righteousness by which the divine 
power is regulated, ignorant of the ktter of God's in- 
violable law, the spirit of that law working on the natural 
conscience will produce uneasiness and fear — and alas! 
will this be lessened when the nature of that law is un- 
folded, its spirituality explained, its penal sanction made 
known, and the God of infinite Power is revealed as 
that God who delivers his commandments accompanied 
with this declaration, that he that doeth them shall live in 
them, '' but the soul that sinneth, it shall die l** He will 
feel that he has not attained, that he cannot attain to its 
requirements ; he will feel tiiat here his weakness is his 
gtdlt ; and in proportion as his mind is enlightened and his 
conscience awakened, he will be filled with fear : he will 
say when he thinks of God, *' Who knoweih the power 
of his anger r* — ^Psalm xc. 11. But it is not only in 
the promulgation of his law that God has spoken to the 
children of men* Placing the first transgressor of that law 
and all his posterity under a mediatorial dispensation of 
mercy, he caused a ray of hope to beam upon them thiougfa 
the medium of a mysterious promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head," and tiins through 
successive ages, revealing with yet increasing light by 
types and shadows, by prophecies, by the various cere- 
monies of the Mosaic economy, the object thus pre* 
sented to the eye of their faith, he bade them look for the 
manifestation of his Almighty power in their everiasting 
7edemption^*but '' Who hath believed our report and to 
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whom is the arm of the Lord reyealed? was the affectiog 
appeal of one who in the spirit of prophecy foretold the 
coming of the Redeemer ; and few indeed were they 
whose eyes were open to dbcern and whose hearts were 
disposed to welcome his appearing. ** He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not ;" yet miracles, and signs, and wonders i^ 
tended his entrance into the world and his progress 
tbroogh it. The elements obeyed his voice, diseases^ 
evil spirits acknowledged his authority ; he went about 
doing g^od : and the simple means he used was the power 
of his own word—he said '^be qpened," and the hithisrto 
closed ear received the glad sound of his voice," who 
spake as never man spake." At his command the tongue 
of the domb was unloosed and poured forth the strains of 
devout thankflgiviog ; the ey^s of the blind were unsealed, 
and lifted up to him who was " the light of the world if^ 
jthe palsied frame, the withered arm, were restored' to 
health and vigour ; the Kmbs of the cripple were* endued 
with strength and bounded with emotions of joy;' Ub 
voice was' heard in the dark mansions of jthe grave, and 
the disembodied spirit' obeying his call, t^tncned to 
animate again its earthly and forsaken tabernacle; he 
walked upon the agitated waters with equal ease as if 
Ihey had been solid land, and saying to the winds aind to 
the waves, " Peace, be still," they were still ; he fed 
hungry multitudes with food from his own creating hand, 
proclaiming himself to be the bread of life ; he declared 
he bad power to lay down his life, and power to take it 
again: and when in the hidden but determinate counseh 
of God, this life of holiness and benevdlence, this life de- 
voted to the glory of his Fathef and to the relief of sof* 
fering humanity^ was tetmtiated by p, death of ignominy 
and of agony, he preyed Us assertion to be true, for 
death could not hold his mighty ctiptive, corruption could 
not touch the Holy One of QoA : bursting the barriers of 
hb rocky sepulchre, he rose: he rose again to save and 
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td bless, again to heal not only the diseases of the body, 
bat the more fatal diseases of the mind : he ro^e to give 
light to the darkened nnderstanding, strength to the 
faioting spirit, joy to the mourning heart, and life spiritual 
and eternal to the soul, dead in trespasses and sins. 
** When he had overcome the sharpness of death, be 
queued the kingdom of heaven to all believers" — and 
possessing all power in heaven and on earth, he gives t6 
those who believe in his name the earnest of their heavenly 
inheritance, by establishing in their hearts that kingdom 
which is ** righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost.** Here is the mighty power of God !— ^ power 
greater than that which rolled the spheres into their orbits, 
weighed, the mountains, and fixed the foundations of the 
earth, and gave forth the voice which said to the rushing 
sea, *' Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and here 
shall the pride of thy waves be stayed." — Job xxxviii. 11. 
In <nreation God hath shown his power in the production 
and disposal, the order and beauty of the material 
elements : in the work of redemption that power is ex- 
ercised for the recovery from destruction, for the new 
creating and perfecting in the image and glory of God, 
of the immaterial and immortal spirit. The preaching of 
the cross, which is to them that perish foolishness, is to 
such as are saved the power of God. — 1. Cor. i. 18. It 
is tl^e knowledge of Christ and him crucified that endues 
the soul with moral strengUi and beauty, raises and sets 
it free from the enchantmen^TtSff the world, the thraldom 
of sin and the snares of the great enemy of God and his 
people ; it is the knowledge of Christ as exhibited in his 
gospel, in his person, his work, his offices, and grace, 
which by the power of his spirit leads the renewed soul 
of man to rejoice in the fuller revelation and more 
perfect apprehension of the character of that God, of 
whom a partial discovery had filled him only with terror 
and with dread;. and. now inspired with high and holy 
hfQ8, animatf d with new and luuurtraining motivei^^lie 
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rans the narrow path marked oat for him by the great 
Ciq>tam of his Salvation* in whom trusting and to whom 
looking as the object of his faith and the life of his obedi- 
ence, he exclaims with the fervent expression of grate(iil 
devotedness, *' Who kooweth the power of thy lave ? 

IoT4. 
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CONTIMUATION OF THB BIBTORY OF HBATHBN NATIONS TO THB 
* BABYLONISH CAPTITITY, B. 0. 588, 

6RBEC£. 

In the near vicinity of the Asiatic shores, of those 
first-inhabited shores on which the important events we 
have related were principally transacted, and parted 
firom them only by very narrow seas, lay the groups of 
islands and the adjoining promontory they surround, 
usually comprehended in the name of Greece. That 
having reached the extreme borders of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Phrygia, man's growing race should pass over those 
narrow seas to settle upon shores almost within sight, is 
too natural to need explanation. The exact time at 
which they did so, it is not so easy to determine. Like 
other European nations they are considered to be the 
decendants of Japhet; but whether from his son Javan, 
as is asserted, or from some more remote descendant, 
must remain doubtful: the most ancient name of Greece 
appearing to have been Tones. By the accounts of their 
own historians, this renowned country, that in many 
respects has never had an' equal upon earth, was at the 
first a wild, uncultivated desert, inhabited by savages 
but one degree removed from the mere brute; living 
indiscriminately on every fruit, herb, or root, the soil 

VOL. III. 6 
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afforded theniy aod with no better dwelling than some 
cave, or den, or hollow tree. Laws they had none, nor 
acknowledged rights, except that of the strong to dis- 
possess the weak. They therefore were the safest who 
inhabited the wildest and most barren spots, while they 
who held the most pleasant and fraitfui seats, were con- 
tinually dispossessed of them by some moVe powerful 
intruder. When they began to form themselves into 
societies and build them cities to dwell in, the case does 
not seem to have very mucbamended — they were robbers 
by land and pirates by sea, and were obliged to go con- 
stantly .i|rmed to defend tiiemselves from e^h. other. 
Agriculture was oeglected, and commerce and arts un- 
known to them; and this at a time when Egypt and 
other of their neighbours were civiHeed and-poHsfaed 
nations. Neitber, if we are to accept Homer's poetry 
as historic truth, were they much more advanced in the 
art of war; since^whole squadrons of tbem fled before 

• his: Phrygian herpes. -They had^ all>things afterwiirds to 
. tearn from Eg^pl, Babylon, and Persia. 

V pSvcfa was the state of. Greece for upwards of nine 

:.lNHidTed yenrs after theFlood, to the periodi that is, of 

? the destruction of Troy, B.C. 1184. Of what was pass- 

• ing. all Ibis time we are not indeed without information, 
if' suck it may be called. ! We faavte lives of kings and 
princes^ isomei bom of the^ earth and some of the skies, 

^whose marveltous achievements are' only surpassed by 
^ Uieir <moi^ .marvellous wfcked«iess*<-nor were their Cen- 
taurs and Miootaurs, and their many-headed, strangely 
. seompooaded monsters, half so monstrous as the heroes 
and deities with whose story they are connected^ Great 
part oftCbese wonderful relations cannot be true^'and we 
woitM <wiHingly believe the other part is not : • but we have 
BMin islready that the waters of the Deluge had swept 
:ith^ieartb in «vain of the wickedness that was upon it — 
tbs'soil was ithe« same as it had' been before; and duly 
: as^ the briar and the thortt returned upon its surfsfce, so 
r the^wicbedoeBt of man grew up again^ ih the earth,^and 
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ece the U[^9e of a few centories, we fiod them at an -ex* 
treme of . wicbedneas than which it was tinpossible to go • 
farther ; aad so corrupt in miDd, and so blinded in all • 
moral perception, that they were content to worship, 
deities only distiognished from tbemseWes by the greater 
Tiolence of their passions and their superior means of • 
doing mischief. 

The first civilization of the Greeks is ascribed . to 
foreigners, chiefly to Egyptians, who passing prer to« 
form coloDies on their shores, induced the wild natives, 
by example and tuition, to settle themselves nnder more 
regular governments aad adopt more civilized habits... 
That Cecrops, thus passing from Egypt into Attioa^ 
fonndedi the city of Athens, is universally admittedi but ; 
few authors venture to affix a positive date to the trans- 
action : it is considered to have been about the year 
B.C. 1556, thus establishing the kingdom of Attiea« 
The kingdom of Argos is said to have been foimded by • 
loabhi^, about the year 1856, contemporary ^th Absa- 
ham* Thebes, the capital of the kingdom, of Bootia^ 
is coasidered to have been founded by Cadmus, a Phoe- ; 
nician or Egyptian, some few years later, who also has 
the credit of introducing written letters into Greece, as., 
well as the various other useful inventions and discoveries 
possessed by the more advanced nations. Arcadia ap^ 
p#ars to have had its beginning as a nation about the 
same time as Athens, but we know not certainly boW or^ 
whence. Of Corinth, Thessaly, Phocis, and other kiog-< 
doms of Greece, we have but the same uncertainty. 
Sparta, or Lacedaemon, was founded by a person of that 
name, «about rOne hundred. and fifty years eadier than 
Athens. There were various other kingdoms of lesser 
note, .which we shall not: enumerate : but we may. eon*- 
sider Greece as forming itself into settlements from 
about the time of Abraham! though it was very many 
c^turies after, er^ they appear in authentick history as a 
people. of'SOme. power and importance. 
^§ {lavef spoken- already of the.;Troja».wiMr» which,. 
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attbe<time the- Jadj^es reigned in Israel, assembled the 
petty princes of Greece on the Phrygian shores, where 
their combined forces were insufficient for the capture 
of the city without the aid of stratagem. For this bistor^r, 
together with.tiie stories of Hercules, and Minos, and 
Theseus, and various other redoubtable persons with 
whose names we are so familiar, we must refer our 
readers to the poets and fabulists of antiquity : observing, 
as we have done before, that all these marvels were 
doubtless founded on some fact of actual occurrence, 
though, as they stand related to us, truth has small 
share in the information they convey : neither are they 
for the most part very desirable reading for the young. 
W,e pass therefore what are usually termed the fabulous 
and heroic ages of Grecian History, and in proceeding 
can. but take in succession the different kingdoms or 
states of which- Greece was composed. We have en- 
deavoured as mucb as possible to connect them into one 
view: for. we. begin to be fearful of embarrassing the 
ideas of onr pupils by the many (divisions and subdivisions 
into which our history of the world is now dividing itself. 
This must be our excuse if frequent repetition of events 
or. dates be found in our history-^clearness and the con- 
nexion of one history with another is more than anything 
our. object ; and we proceed in like manner as in drawing 
a map of England we trace a part of France, and in a 
map of France a part of England, to show the relation 
of one to another. 

ATHENS. 

Athens is the first state we meet with in history 
under a democratical form of government. Our readers 
doubtless already understand this to mean a state in 
which the mass of the people are their own governors : 
no one having a right to control or rule the rest, except 
80 far as such a right is by themselves conferred, and 
liable to be withdrawn at their- pleasure. Under the 
idea that all men are naturally equal and masters of 
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themsielves only, some have imagined this to be the 

original state of civilized society. Bat every thing in 

history and in experience proves, we tiiink, the contrary. 

From the earliest period we find every province, almost 

every single city, under the guidahce and dominion of it» 

king. Athens was a monarchy before it was a repabliok : 

and even where, in ancient or in modern times, the form* 

has b^en that ef a democratical or republican government, 

it seems to ua little more than the soceessive reigns of 

. one or perhaps several persons of snperior powers^ who 

by the an^naioed. and onperceived inflnence of natural ' 

superiority^ rule the mass at their pleasure, in the fall per- 

suasbn that they are governing themselves^ It was only 

by degrees tlie Athenian state passed from a monarchical 

to a popular form of government. Their first Archons^ 

or chief oiagistrates, were continued in their post ten 

years, and the office was hereditary, or at least confined 

to one family. After some time these magistrates were 

nine instead of one, and they were annually elected: 

their rank was unequal, and high titles and many honours- 

were annaexed to their offices, and having at first no laws, 

tbey decided by their own judgment every cause brought 

before them. This form of government under nine 

Archons commenced about the year B.C. 684. 

Intercourse with Syria and Egypt taught the Athenians 
at length the advanti^e of written laws to control the 
will and guide the judgment of the magistrates, and Draco, 
who was Archon about the year 624, was chosen to select 
and preserve those laws. There is too little really known 
of Draco's code to allow us to form a correct judgment 
about it. The laws were undoubtedly severe and cruel, 
made so perhaps by the lawless turbulence of the people 
at that age : all faults, even indolence, were alike punish- 
able by death ; it is scarcely necessary to add of such 
laws that they very quickly fell into disuse. 

A few intestine commotions and some brief wars with 
neighbouring cities are all that remain of Athenian history, 
till the time of Solon, who was Archon about the year 
6 3 
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B.C. 597— a few jeara onfy previous to the Babylonish 
captivity. The great qualities of this man have made 
his name conspicooos in his coontry's history. He was 
of noble birth and great endowments, zedoas of the 
honoor and welfare of his country. The first achieve- 
nent that brought him into notice was the recovery of 
Salamis, which had sometime previously been lost in war. 
The second was the enterprise and its successful issue 
attributed to his counsels, for rescuing the territory of 
Delphi and the sacred Oracle of Apollo from the 
impiety of the Cirrhoeans who ravaged it. In both these 
enterprises, as in most others of the time, artifice took 
the place of courage or skill in arms. Most of them 
succeeded or failed by some happy, though not always 
honourable stratagem on one part or other. With 
respect to the taking of Salamis, the stories are so various 
that it is impossible to decide among them ; but it was 
evidently taken by some disguise or trick. The success 
against the Cirrhoeans, a Greek people, at* Delphi, is 
attributed to the poisoning of their waters with roots of 
Hellebore. Acts of this sort, which would now be stig- 
matised as base, or at least pusillanimous, were then un- 
doubtedly accepted as marks of wisdom in the contrivers. 
On this first mention t>f Delphi we shall take occasion 
to explain to our readers the nature of those Oracles so 
incessantly referred to in ancient history, without the aid 
of which nothing could be undertaken and nothing could 
be achieved. The origin of them it is not easy to trace. 
The bold desire that has ever agitated the breast of man 
to look into that futurity which is veiled from his inspec- 
tion, with some mixture of devotional feeling towards the 
gods they served, in whose bands tbey believed were 
the issues of all their undertakings, and without *whose 
counsel they considered it impious to undertake any 
thing, were no doubt the motives of men in the esta- 
blishing and consulting of these Oracles. Whether the 
answers returned were real predictions of foreseen events, 
or whether they were the evasive guesses about probable 
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iumeB, always couched ia terms sufficieatly equivocal to 
be explained inaa; ways, and very often verified only 
because they were believed ; or whether the powers of 
darkness thas impiously worshipped, wore permitted by 
the Almighty to .hold converse with their votaries, and 
reveal to tbem what not they, but He had determined 
shoald take place, is a question that has divided the^ 
opinions of. the wisest and most learned. Neither of 
tbc^se cases appear to us impos3ible. We have seen, ob> 
the indisputable authority of Scripture, that miraculous in-< 
terference with the course of nature, and with the right of 
nature'^ God alone to interfere with it, had been on some 
occasion permitted to those who were his enemies. And 
in like mamier to forward, certainly not to cross his own* 
purposes, be might allow these idolaters to be directed 
in the course he bad appointed them, by some oracular 
communication from the spirits they profanely worshipped. 
But we confess ourselves inclined rather to believe that 
where these oracular predictions were really fulfilled, 
withont equivocation, the impression they made was the 
cause of their fulfilment. The power of a strong mental 
impression over the physical forces of men, we believe 
to be almost illimitable. When a dcvote4,b^>*o» ^Q ^ri^' 
persuasion of the truth of the prediction, consigxi^d him-^ 
self to death because the Oracle of the God he worship;- 
ped had foretold that the army whose leader should first 
be slain would be victorious, the mental certainty of suc- 
cess that animated his followers, rendered it almost im- 
possible they should fail of victory ; whilst the despon- 
dency of the opposite side, no less the result of the 
believed prediction, made them equally incapable of re*" 
sistance. - Where the prediction referred to any act to be 
committed or performed by an individual, we believe 
the strong persuasion that they were to do it and must do 
it, would go far to enable them to find both wilt and means; 
for what else, perhaps, they had neither wished nor thought 
of; . But while we give, this as our opinion, we^ do not- 
pretend to determine that it is just; for a great many, if 
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not most writers encourage a contrary belief, and thfaik 
that till the coining of our Saviour these Oracles existed, 
and were the real inspirations of some unseen power. 
There is little doubt that those who delivered as well as 
those who received the predictions, believed in the iti^ ' 
spiration. We proceed to give our readers an account - 
of- the manner in which that of Apollo at Delphos wail' 
consulted, which will serve as a specimen of all the r^st; 
this being the most famous, the most accredited, and the 
most resorted to of alt antiquity. 

It was necessary for those who came to the temple to 
consult the Oracle, to bring some splendid present fbr 
the god, by which means the riches in these temples 
became immense. The time for consulting the Deity 
was at first only one month in the year, on the seventh 
day ; but it was afterwards extended to one day in every 
month. The applicant had first to offer some sacrifices 
to fhe god, and if the oinens drawn from these sacrificed, 
were bad, the Priestess refused to consult the god. Thi» 
Priestess, a woman of a certain age and condition seleetM- 
fbr the purpose, and plainly appareled, was called PytUa. 
When the previous ceremonies had been performed, 
Pyfhia washed herself in the fountain Castalis at the foot 
of the Parnassus, shook the laurel-tree that grew by the 
»de, sometimes tasting of its leaves, and crowned herself 
with a garland of its bows: this done, she placed herself 
on the famous Tripod, or Tripus, to wait for the inspira- 
tion she expected. What this Tripod was is altogether 
an undecided point : some think it was a brass pot filled 
with dust, from whence the miraculous vapour was oon- 
▼eyed; others that it was filled with pebbles, by the 
movement of which she learned the mind of the deity ; 
and sotoe that it was large enough to plunge herself into 
it. More probably it was a table or seat on which she 
leaned, being called Tripod because it had three feet. 
As soon as she received or fancied the divine inspiration, 
she began to foam at the mouth, rending her hair and 
flesh like one in. violent' fretizy. Tins paroxysm 
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sometimes SO terrifidk as to frighten away the priests and 
those who came to consult her: bat it was in the midst 
of the frenzy the Pythia delivered the answer of Apollo 
to the inqairies made of him, which were to be put in as 
few words as possiblei and were answered by the 
Priestess in verse. Such was the Oracle of Delphos*-^ 
there were many others in different countries, something 
varying in their mode of delivering the inspiration, but 
in purport the same. Without consulting these Oracled 
no enterprise, warlike or pacific, was undertaken. Those 
questions and replies which referred to great publick events 
are alone left upon record; but doubtless from the 
quantity of business the priests found, and the immense 
riches accumulated in these temples, questions ot in* 
dividual and domestic concernment were equally referred 
to the decision of the god. With a better creed, we 
might wish that some other persons joined as firm a faith 
—for though men who worship the one true and living 
God know assuredly that he has determined all things 
and can alone direct them to their good, and would by * 
his influence on their minds direct them, though not in 
words oracular, show a disposition in their difficulties and 
doobtn^to consult every thing and every body rather than 
tiieir-God. 

It was to rescue this famous temple and its tempting 
riches from the hands of invaders that Solon advised the 
expedition against the city of Cirrha, and returned suc- 
cessful. The Athenians were at this time in a very dis- 
tracted condition. From the badness of their laws and 
their irregular administration, the poorer class of' 
people had become so much involved in debts to the 
richer, that they were compelled to sell both themselves 
and their children to slavery; others were obliged to 
banish themselves from their country to avoid the oppres- 
sion of their creditors. From this disordered state the 
Athenians looked to the wisdom of Solon to delirer 
them, and would have made him king, had he not re- 
fused to assume that digpity. All the offices of a king, ^ 
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iiowever, he falfiUed,. and conferred on. his peofile ev^rf 
benefit wisdom and assiduity could devise. He in 
some way cancelled the debts existing between the rich 
and poor, and abolished all the severe laws of Draco, 
excepting those which related to murder. He then di- 
vided the people into four classes, according to their 
possessions, but the lowest, though not admitted to an 
office, had each one a vote in the general assembly. He 
raised the dignity of the court of Areopagus, a sort of 
magistracy established long before, by enacting that none 
should belong to it but those who had been Archons ; 
and he established a Senate consisting of a hundred per- 
sons from each of the four tribes or classes of the people. 

This done, Solon provided a code of laws for the 
Athenians — the origin, perhaps, of many laws existent 
amongst us : for it was from these the Romans in after 
ages modelled theirs; and from the Romans the civil 
law has been received throughout Europe. Among 
niany wise enactments there were some that appear to 
us sufficiently curioMs. Among the most extraordinary . 
was a statute that required every individual, on pain of 
banishment, to take one side or other in times of discord 
or publick dissention ; .the motive of such a strang^ in- 
junction must undoubtedly have been, to bring disSQn^ 
sions to speedier issue by obliging the wise knd peacefnl 
to take part in them. He ordained that none should 
^peak evil of the dead, and made severe laws against 
calumny in general. It was impossible to enact rules 
against the feeling of anger, but the publick expression 
of it was forbidden. 

Before this time every man's possessions descended of 
course to his heirs ; but Solon gave the citizens power 
to leave their property as they pleased by will, provided 
they were not under the influence even of persuasion. 
An heiress was obliged, if required, to marry her nearest 
relation. Among other curious enactments respecting 
women, we find it forbidden for a women when she 
traveUed to carry with her more than three gQwns^^r.to 
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KfBLve die pannier that contained her Kiggage above a 
certain size; neither might she travel by night, unless in 
a chariot with torches. There was a law, borrowed 
probably from the Egyptians, against idleness ; and *a 
cbOd was released from all obligations to keep his parents 
in age, unless his parents had brought him up io some 
employment; in other cases a man was esteemed id* 
famous who refused to maintain his parents. Theft was 
sometimes punished with death, on other occasions by 
fines. An Archon who was found drunk was to suffer 
death, as having degraded the magistracy in the eyes of 
the people. Indeed, throughout the laws of Solon, the 
crimes of those in authority were to be more promptly 
and severely punished than those of ordinary persons. 
He provided that the children of those who were slain 
in the service of the state should be maintained at the 
' pnblick expence till they were twenty years of age. It 
is remarkable that Solon made very few laws relating to 
religion. He prevailed on the Athenians to ratify his 
edicts for a hundred years ; and engraving them, apart 
on wood land a part on stone, placed them where they 
might be examined by the people at their pleasure. 

The citizens of Athens were those only whose parents 
w.ore both Athenian, and they do not appear at anytime 
to have been more than twenty thousand ; the remain- 
ing population being either sojourners or slaves. The 
state of slavery, unnatural as it is, and contrary to every 
sense of justice and humanity, was at this time univers^al 
in the world, and in A:thens very severe, even under the 
wise laws of Solon. Slaves were entirely the property 
of their masters, to be treated according to their pleasured 
they might be branded with letters in the forehead >or 
elsewhere; they might not be called by hoiK^urable 
names, or cut their hair, or wear their clothes like their 
masters, and were prohibited from worshipping some ef 
die deities. Yet even these were in some i-espects bet- 
ter off than in other parts of Gree(^e ; for they might find 
the means of purchasing their freedom, which the maimer 
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was obliged to grant them, if they could pay a small pie- 
miom. In every age aod under every state of society, 
we remark the universality of this custom of enslaving 
one part of mankind to the supreme will of the other, by 
whom they were treated as beings of a different order, 
and little better than the meanest animals kept to serve 
their pleasure. Possibly the first slaves became so by 
their own act : reduced by idleness or misfortune to the 
extreme of poverty, they probably sold their persons, 
rights, and services, for the sake of preserving an exist- 
ence they found no other means of supporting. So far, 
a voluntary bargain can scarcely be called an oppression : 
but from selling their own miserable existence, they pro- 
ceeded to sell their children and their captured enemies; 
and long ere this it had in most countries become lawful 
to seize and sell to slavery a man and all his family for 
debts that he could not liquidate. Those who were bom 
of slaves were their master's property, and by these 
means generations were doomed to a condition they 
had neither deserved nor consented to, as had their fore- 
fathers. Natural justice seems never to have revolted 
at this cruelty : but it is more hard to think of it as sub- 
sisting under the clearer light of Christianity. 

It was the business of the general Assembly in Athens 
to choose magistrates, to hear all proposals for the pub- 
lick good, receive foreign ambassadors, and settle the 
affairs of religion. In this every citizen had a vote, and 
every one above thirty years of age might speak his senti- 
ments. They voted by casting beans or pebbles into a 
vessel. 

The Senate, as we have observed, consisted of four 
hundred persons chosen out of the different tribes. Be- 
fore they took their seats they underwent a very strict 
examination, aod their whole course of life was inquired 
into ; if the least stain was found on their reputation, 
they were rejected. Each senator was paid a drachm- a 
day for his services. It was their business to propose 
laws to the people, to punish crime, inspect the magis- 
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tracy, manage the fleet, and various other important 
olfices. 

The highest court was the Areopagas, composed of 
those who had been Archons. A senator in this court 
was a member for life, unless he was guilty of any im- 
morality, for which he was immediately expelled : to 
laugh in this court was an unpardonable offence, and the 
members were forbidden by law to write a comedy : if 
an Archon was seen sitting in a pnblick-house, it was 
sufficient to prevent his admission. These Areopagites 
had gpreat power ; they could reverse the sentence of the 
people, had the management of the publick funds, and 
the direction of youth, for which reason they were pre- 
sent at all marriages and sacrifices, to preserve order 
and propriety. They had the power of punishing idle- 
ness; and for this purpose might summon any one before 
them, and examine him as to what he expended, and 
how he procured it. All sorts of impiety, and things re- 
lating to the worship of the gods came under the inspection 
of this assembly, which always sate in the open air, and 
decided all causes in the dark, that their feelings might 
not be influenced by the appearance of the plaintiff or 
defendant. 

The Archons were chosen by lot, but had then to 
undergo an examination as to their descent and property, 
whether they had been dutiful to their parents, served a 
certain time in war, and were perfect in all their limbs. 
Tliey then took this curious oath — ** I will be punctual in 
the observance of the laws, and if I am deficient in this 
respect, I willfor every such default consecrate a statue 
of gold as big as myself to the Delphian Apollo.''— 
Under these Archons were a variety of magistrates of 
different ranks — among the rest and much distinguished 
in history, were the Orators, who received payment from 
the state, for speaking in publick. Many qualifications 
were necessary for this office: no man was to be an 
Orator who had struck his parents or denied them main- 
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teDance^ out-ran hb patrimoDy, or refused to serve in 
the army, and if any not qualified should presume to 
make an oration, be was to be brought to trial on the 
spot. 

Solon having thus settled the affairs of his native city, 
left it for many years to visit ot,ker countries. He 
travelled to the court of £^ypt, to Lydia, vrh^re he cod- 
ferred with Croesus, and to various cities and islands of 
Crreec«. tn his absence dissentions arose. among the. 
great men of the city, of whom Pisistratus and Megadea 
were chief. The return of the now aged legislator for 
a time stayed their tumults; but Pisistratus by his elo- 
quence or other means, gained so much influence over 
this versatile people as to rule them at his pleasure; 
some say he even assumed the sovereignty. Solon in 
consequence left Athens and returned to it dq moi:e« 
At what age this great man died is uncertain — ^some have 
said fourscore, others upwards of a hundred :. eSP^^Ij 
uncertain is the place of his decease. 

It was during Solon's legislation that Tbe^pis, thesyp-^ 
posedinventor of tragedy, introduced it at Athens. Solon 
went to see this new amusement, and after the perform- 
ance was over, addressed himself to Thespis in these 
words — "I wonder you are not ashamed of telling lies 
before so great an audience." Thespis replied there 
could be no great harm in giving a specious form to 
falsehood, so that it were in jest. ''Ah!" cried Solon, 
striking his staff on the ground, " if onc^ we are pleased 
with your falsehoods in jest, we shall soon have them 
creep into our more serious affairs." We are not aware, 
that there is any earlier mention of theatrical amiisemefitiL 

We cannot affix an exact date tp Solon's death — but 
as the usurpation of authority by Pisbtratns was;in B.C. 
560^ it must be of later date tl^an ihe period to whioh 
we are. bringing op our history, not very many years dis- 
tant from the time of NeJbiuchadnezzar's death in .Baby^ 
Ipn. B.C.562. 

(To be qi^ntinued.) 
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(Continued fro n page 9SUJ 

Tt is not diflScalt to imagine how adverse to the feel- 
ings of such a man as Leighton mast be the harsh ancl 
iojodiciotis measures adopted in Scotland against a peo- 
ple prepared and resolved to endure every thing, rather 
thaa yield up a contest in which they believed their 
present interests and eternal welfare Were at stake. 
The spirit of meekness and gentleness that could not 
be provoked to anger, even when wrong was offered^ 
was the most striking characteristic of this holy man : 
and it did not forsake him when compelled tp act with 
persons whose temper and designs were directly opposed 
to his own, Sobmissionto God and forbearance towards 
man are ever the language of his heart — *' Let men jodg^ 
t», and revile us as they please," he writes, *^ that imports 
nothing at ath, but 6od forbid that any thing should 
possess Our hearts but He that loved us, and gave him- 
self for us; for we know' we cannot be vessels of bonotir 
meet for the Master's use, unless we purge ourselves 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and empty our hearts 
of all things besides him, and even of ourselves and pur 
own will, and have no more any desires or delights, but 
his will alone and his glory which is our peace, and oor 
life and our all. And truly 1 think it were our best and 
wisest reflection, upon the many diflSculties and dis- 
couragements without us, to be driven by them to live 
more within ; as they observe of bees, that when it is 
foul weather abroad, they are busy in their hives. If the 
power of external discipline be enervated in our hands, 
yet who can hinder us to try, and judge, and censure 
ourselves; and to purge the inner temples, oqf o^n 
hearts, with the more severity and exactness? And 
if we be dashed and bespattered with reproaches abroad; 
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to study to be the cleaner at home: and the less W€f 
find of meekness and charity in the world about us^ 
to preserve so much the more of that sweet tempei' 
within our own hearts ; blessing them that curse us, and 
praying for them that persecute us: so shall we mo»t 
effectually prove ourselves to be the children of our 
Heavenly Father, even to their conviction, that will 
scarce allow us, in any sense, to be called his servants* 
As for the confusions and contentions that ^till abound 
and increase in this Church, and threaten to undo it, I 
think our wisdom shall be, to cease from man, and look 
for no. help till we look more upwards, and dispute and 
discourse less, and fast and pray more; and so draw 
clown our relief from the God of order and peace, who 
made the heavens and the earth.'' 

A spirit thus severe upon itself and leniently forbearing 
towards all. beside, could not retaliate on the Presby- 
terians he was sent to oppose, even the illiberality he 
rencountered from them — for however we may feel for 
them as at that time the oppressed, and for the bishops 
as .the. oppressive. party, it is certain that at least an equal 
share of bigotry and uncharitable bitterness was betrayed 
on the side of the Presbyterians. That the publick oon^ 
duct of Leighton agreed with his character and private 
sentiments, we find by historical record — Burnet says, 
^' At that time Leighton was prevailed on to go to oourt, 
and to give the king a true account of the proceedings in 
Scotland ; which he said were so violent, that be couM 
not concur in the planting the Christian religion itself in 
such a manner, much less a form of government: he 
therefore begged leave to quit his bishopric, and to re- 
tire ; for he thought he was in some sort accessary tp the 
violences done by others, since he was one of them, and 
all was pretended to be done to establish them and their 
order. There were indeed no violences comqiitted in 
his diocese; he went round it continually every year, 
preaching and catechising from parish to parish. He 
coatinued in his private and ascetic course of life, ^ud 
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gave all his income, beyond the small expense of bis o#9 
person, to the poor; he studied to raise in bisclergj 9 
greater sense of spiritual matters, and the care of soW; 
and was iu all respects a burning and s( shining ligbt^ 
highly esteemed bj the greater part of his diocese; ey^O 
the Presbyterians were much mollified, if not quite ova^ 
Qome by his mild and heavenly course of life. The Uog 
seemed touched with the state that the country was in ; 
he spoke very severely of Sharp ; and assured Leightoo 
he would quickly come to other measures, and put a stop 
to those violent methods ; but he would by no means suffer 
him to quit his bishopric. So the king gave orders that 
the ecclesiastical commission should be discontinued; 
and signified his pleasure that another way of proceeding 
was necessary in his afiEairs. 

But Charles was under the influence of worse coqii9eb 
— new provocations were offered to the Scots, and new 
insurrections excited. Tn one of those the resolute Cpve* 
nanters met the king's forces on Pentland Hill. " Their 
ministers did all they could by preaching and praying, to 
infuse courage into them : and they sung the 74th and 
the 78th Psalms ; and so they turned on the king's forcas: 
they received the first charge that was given by the king'^ 
guard very resolutely, and put them in disorder; but that 
was all the action; for immediately they lost all order and 
ran for their lives. It was now dark ; about forty were 
killed on the spot, and a hundred and thirty were taken. 
The rest were favoured by the darkness of the night, and 
the weariness of the king's troops, thai were not in case 
to pursue them, and had no great heart to it ; for they 
were a poor, harmless company of men, become mad by 
oppression ; and they had taken nothing during all the 
time they had been together, but what had been freely 
^ven them by the country people." 

The prisoners on this occasion were put to death; some 
even to torture, in hope to make them betray others of 
their party. One Maccail was put to the torture, which 
in Scotia^ was balled the Boots :" for they put a pair 
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of iron boots close on the leg, and drove wedges betweeii 
these and the leg. He bore the tortnre with great con- 
stancy : and either he could say nothing, or he had the 
firmness not to discover those that trusted him. Every 
man of them coald have saved his own life, if he would 
accuse any other; but they were all true to their friends. 
Maccail, for all the pains of the torture, died in a rapture 
of joy : his last words were ' Farewell sun, moon, and 
istars — farewell kindred and friends — farewell world and 
time — farewell weak and frail body — welcome eternity- 
welcome angels and saints — welcome Saviour of the 
world* and welcome God, the Judge of all:' which he 
spoke with a voice and manner that struck all that heard 
it." This is a specimen of the spirit of the Covenanters 
and of the treatment they received. The ill success of 
these severities, did at last induce or oblige the king to 
more moderate measures, and Leighton, the only bishop 
in Scotland who acceded to them, was allowed to attempt 
t a conciliation with the Presbyterians. Every thing fair 
and reasonable was offered them, and their obstinacy 
and prejudice were placed in the strongest light. What- 
ever was yielded to them they said was a snare, and of 
whatever was denied them they made a point of con- 
science. When a number of their expelled ministers, to 
whom while in disgrace they listened eagerly, were allowed 
to return to their churches, they called them the king's 
curates, and refused to listen to them. 
* Leighton was at this time made Archbishop of Glasgow, 
but it was a year after before he consented to be trans- 
lated thither. He came upon this to Glasgow and held 
a synod of his clergy, in which nothing was to be heard 
but complaints of desertion from them all. Leighton in 
a sermon that, he preached to them, and in several dis- 
courses, both in public and private, exhorted them to 
look up more to God: to consider themselves as the 
ministers of the cross of Christ ; to bear the contempt 
and ill-usage they met with as a a cross laid on them for 
the exercise of their faith and patience ; to lay aside all 



the appetites of revenge ; to humble themselves before 
God ; to have many days for secret fasting and prayers ; 
and to meet often together, that they might quicken and 
assist one another in those holy exercises ; and then they 
might expect blessing from Heaven upon their labours* 
This was a new strain to the clergy : they had nothing to 
say against it ; but it was a comfortless doctrine to them ; 
they had not be;en accustomed to it. No speedy ways 
were proposed for forcing the people to come to church, 
nor for sending soldiers among them, or raising the fines 
to which they were liable : so they went home as little 
edified with their new bishop as he was with them. When 
this was over, he went round some parts of the country, 
to the most eminent of the indulged ministers (the Pres- 
byterians restored to their churches): his business was to 
persuade them to hearEen to propositions of peace : he 
told them some of them would be quickly sent for to 
Edinburgh, where terms would be offered them, in order 
to the making up our differences : all was sincerely meant; , 
they would meet with no artifices nor hardships: and if 
they received those offers heartily, they would be turned 
into laws, and all the vacancies then in the Church would 
be filled by their brethren. They received this with so 
much indifference, or rather neglect, that it would have 
cooled any zeal that was less warm, and less active, than 
that good man's was. They were scarce civil ; and did 
not so much as thank him for his tenderness and care." 
So little acceptable to either party in that contentious age 
was the peaceful and chastened spirit of this holy dian. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, Leighton 
pursued his task of peace making, and inviting the Pres- 
byterians to a conference, again made them equitable 
and conciliatory offers. He sent intQ the western 
counties six of the most eniinent divines, of whom Bur- 
net was one, to persuade the people to accommodate. 
He says ** The people of the country came generally to 
hear us, though not in great crowds. We were indeed 
amazed to see a poor commonalty so capable of arguing 
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iipcMipoiiil«ri#gove)rninen<, and on ibe bonnds to be set 
to the pewel^ of princes in matters of religion : itpon alt 
Cheffe topioks they had texts Of scriptore at hand, and 
Xfere ready ^ith their answers to anythrng that wais s&SA 
to them. This measure of knowledge was spread ereh 
among the meanest of them, their cottagers and their 
servants. They were indeed vain of thehr knowledge, 
mitoh eonoeited of themselves, and were full of a most 
entangled scrupulosity ; so that they found or nlade dif'^ 
ficttlties, in every thing that leould be laid before theta'. 
We staid about three months in the country, and in that 
time there was a stand in the frequency of conventicles ; 
but as soon as we were gone, a set of those hot preachers 
went round all the places in which we had been, to defeat 
ail the good we could hope to do: they told them the 
devil was never so formidable as when he was transformed 
into an angel of light." 

Leighton still earnestly pursuing his object, held several 
more conferences with the heads of the Presbyterians, 
and made propositions for the amicable arrangement of 
their difierenees^ But it is impossible to satisfy those 
who are determined beforehand to treat all opposition 
as oppressive and all concession as treacherous. Burnet 
says — *• We bad long conferences with them. Leighton 
laid out before them the obligations that lay on them to 
seek for peace at all times, but more especially when we 
already saw the dismal effects of our contentions : there 
could be no agreement, unless on both sides there wa^ 
a disposition to make aome abatements and some steps 
towards one another; it appeared that we were willing to 
make e^en unreasonable ones on our side — and would 
they abate nothing in theirs? Was their opinion so mathe- 
matically certain, that they could not dispense with any 
part of it, for the peace of the Church and for the saving 
of souls! Many poor things were said on their side^ 
which would have made a less mild man than he w^s lose 
all patience:, but he bore with all.*' The Archbishop's 
endeavours, endtirancei. and his efforts, were equality vain \ 
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the Preabyterians would make no compromise with Epis- 
copacy. 

The next scheme for allaying the tumults of the nation, 
was to restore the ejected Presbyterian ministers, who 
were now holding conventicles all over the country, and 
place them two in each parish — " Leighton compared this 
to the gathering the coals that were scattered over the 
house, setting it all on fire, into the chimney where they 
might burn away safely/' This was not effectually done, 
and the conventicles went on as before* . 

" Sharp and his instruments took occasion from this to 
complain that the Church was ruined by Leighton's 
means ; and indeed the remissness of government was 
such, that there was great cause of complaint. Great 
numbers met in the fields : men went to those meetings 
with such arms as they had : and we were blamed for all 
this. It was said that things went so far beyond what a 
principle of moderation could suggest, that he did cer- 
tainly design to ruin and overturn the Constitution. 
Leighton upon all this concluded he could do no good 
on either side : he had gained no ground on the Presby- 
terians, and was suspected and hated by the Episcopal 
party : so he resolved to retire from all publick employ- 
ments, and to spend the remainder of his days in a corner, 
far from noise and business, and to give himself wholly 
to prayer and meditation, since he could not carry on his 
great designs of healing and reforming the Church, on 
which he had set his heart. He had gathered together 
many instances out of church history, of bishops that had 
left their sees, and retired from the world : and was much 
pleased with these. He and I had many discourses on 
this argument* I thought a man ought to be determined 
by the providence of God, and to continue in the station 
he was in, though he could not do all the good in it that 
he had proposed to himself: he might do good in a pri* 
vate way by his example, and by his labours, more than 
he himself could know.: and as a man ought to submit 
to nickness, poverty, or other afflictions, when they are 
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laid on him by the hand of Providence; 8o I thooglitthe 
laboaring without success was indeed a very great 'trial 
of patience; yet such labouring in an ungrateful em- 
ployment was a cross, and so was to be borne with sub- 
mission ; and that a great uneasiness under that, or the 
forsaking a station because of it, might be the effect of 
secret pride, and an indignation against Providence: he, 
on the other hand, said his work seemed to be at an end* 
Re had no more to do, unless he had a mind to please 
himself with the lazy enjoyment of a good revenue t so 
b0 icould qot be wrought on by all that could be laid be- 
Ibte him ; bdt followed Duke Lauderdale to court, • and 
begged leave to retire from bis archbishopric. The Duke 
would by no means consent to this : so he desired thart he 
inight be allowed to do it within a year. Ihike Lauder* 
dale thought so much time was gained : so to be rid of 
his importunities, he moved the king to promise him, 
that if he did not change his mind, he would, within the 
year, accept his resignation. He came back much pleased 
wyth what he had obtained ; and isaid to me upon it^ there 
was now bdt otie uneasy stage between him and rest, and 
he vrould wrestle through it the best he could.^ We may 
well believe how little a good revenue or earthly bonoiirft 
would be objects of ambition to a man who elsewhere! 
writes, and proved ever that he felt it, " Certainly, a 
great part of the troubling cares of nden relate merely to 
things that are such as have no necessity in them, but 
what our disordered desires create, nor truly any real 
good in them, but what our fancy puts on them. Some 
are indeed forced to labour hard for their daily bread; 
but undoubtedly a great deal of the sweat and toil of the 
greatest of men is about unnecessaries. Such an estate. 
So much by the year, such a place, so much honour and 
esteem, and rank in the world; these are the things that 
make some slaves to the humours of others whom they 
court, and place their dependarice on, for these ends ; 
and those, possibly, to whom they are so enthralled, are 
themselves at as little liberty^ but captivated to the ha« 
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moars of some others, either above them, or that heiag 

below them, may give accession and furtfaeranoa to 

their ends of enrichment, advancement, and popitlarity. 

Men set on these things forge necessities to tbemselvee, 

and make vain things as necessary as food and mi merit. 

r^solviog Uiat Ihey wiH have them, or fall in the chace, 

beinglwilfttll) and unavoidably set on them. And this is 

the first thing indeed to be looked to, that our deaires 

and cares be bronght to a dae compass; and what would 

we have ? Do we think contentment lies in «o much 

and no leas ? Alas ! when that is attained, it ahall appear 

as far off as before. When children are at the foot of a 

high hill, they think it reaches to the heavens ; and yet 

if they were there, they find themselves as far ofi^ as 

before, at least not sensibly nearer. Men think, Qh( 

had I this, 1 were well ; and when it is reached, it is hot 

an advanced standing to look higher, and spy out for 

some other thing. We are indeed children in this, to 

think the good of our estate is in the greatness, and not 

in the fitness of it for us. He were a fool that would 

have his clothes so; and think the bigger and longer 

they were, they would please him the better. And 

certainly as in apparel, so in place and estate, and all our 

outward things, their good lies not in their greatness, 

but their fitness for us : as our Saviour tells us expressly, 

that ' man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the 

things he possesses.' — Luke xii. 19. Think you great 

and rich persons live more content ? believe it not. If 

they will doal freely they can tell you the contrary ; that 

there is nothing but a show in them; and that great 

estates and places have great griefs and cares attending 

th«D, as shadows are proportioned to their bodies. So 

then, I say, this is first to be regulated ; all childish, vain, 

needless cares are to be discharged, and as being unfit 

to oast on' thy Grod, are to be quite cast out of thy heart; 

Entertain no care^at aU but such as thou mayest put into 

God's hands, and make bis on thy behalf; such he will 

take-off thy hand, and undertakje for thee." 
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Behold he taketh away, who can hinder html — Job ix.l2. 
And who, bat they whom self- will has made stapid, 
woald desire to hinder ? The watchfal parent takes from 
his child the thing with which he might amuse himself to 
his own injury. So God from his misjudging child in 
pity takes away the dangerous gift, of which the posses- 
sion might work him ill. But alas ! the indocile child 
resists the deprivation, as if it were some injury done him 
— he would at all risks keep his plaything, for little else 
is this world's good at best, and take alt consequences 
rather than be deprived of it. Will our Father yield to 
us ? No, if he loves us, surely not. ItV hat should we say 
of the parent who yielding to his children's tears, would 
leave in their hands the things that might destroy them ? 
What could we say but that he loved them not? O then 
when He in heaven hears not our cries and regards not 
our weepings, and resists our entreaties, let us not say 
he loves us not. Nay rather give it — he taketh away, 
let us not attempt to hinder. It is true we cannot — for 
he is too strong for us : what he will take, he will take 
whether we will yield or not — but this is not sufficient. 
Submission is forced, but why not acquiesce? When by 
some threatening providence he says, '' I must take from 
thee that thing thou lovest "—why hang back, and say 
" I cannot ^art from it ? — It must be parted from perhaps 
for thine own safety — Would it not be rather wise to say 
*-*'' Behold, for I will not hinder ?" Surely he loves a 
cheerful giver, one who yields not grudgingly and of 
necessity— gives up cheerfully what is demanded of him, 
though it were the delight of his eyes and the beloved of 
his bosom ; and not with grudging unt^illingness because 
he must, but with entire acquiescence because he feels 
it good, submits to his providence and does not call it 
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hard. Man says " I canuot part from it, and cannot do 
withoat it"^ — God says '* you cannot keep it." A.h ! cease 
the foolish contest Who can hinder Him? And who. 
but madmen would ? Total strangers to the consequences 
of every thing, as an infant to the sharp edge of the 
glittering blade he grasps, our Father does but kindly to 
force it from our hold, and we do only madly to complain 
that it is wrested from ns, and murmur over that as loss 
which is no more than rescue. 

Celui qui seduit lui-mime son caur tCa qu^une vaine 
religion. — 1 Jac. v. 26. 

Lbs gens qui 6toient eloign6s de Dieu se croyent bien 

pr^s de Ini d4s qulls commencent k faire quelques pas 

pour s'en rapprocher. Les hommes les plus polis et 

les plas eclair4s ont I^-dessus la mSme ignorance et la 

m^me grossi^ret6 qu'un paysan qui croiroit &tre bien k 

la conr parce qu'il auroit vu le roi. On quitte les vices 

qui font horreur; on se retranche dans une vie moins 

criminelle, mais toujours l&che, mondaine, et dissip6e : 

ou juge alors de soi, non par T^vangile, qui est Tunique 

r^gle qu'on doit prendre, mais par la comparaison qu'on 

fait de la vie oii Ton est avec celle qu'on a m6nee au* 

trefois. II n'en faut pas davantage pour se canoniser 

soi-mSme, et pour s'endormir d'un profond sommeil sur 

tout ce qui resteroit k faire pour le salut. Un tel 6tat 

est peut-^tre plus suspect, qu'un d^sordre scandaleux. 

Ce d^sordre tronbleroit la conscience, r^veilleroit la foi, 

et engageroit k faire quelque grand effort: au lieu que 

ce changement ne sort qu'^ 6touffer les remords salu- 

taires, qu'^ i§tablir une fausse paix dans le coBur, et qu'& 

vendre les maux irr^m^diables, 

Je me suis confess^, dites vous, assez exactement 
des foiblesses de ma vie pass6e ; je lis de bons livres, 
et je prie Dieu, ce me semble, d'assez bon coeur. 
J'evite au moins les grands p^ches ; mais j'avoue que je 
ne m^ sems pad assez touch6 pour vivre comme si je 
n'6tois plus du monde, et pour ne plus garder de mesures 

VOL. III. I 
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aTeo loi. La religion seroit trop rig^ureiige, si elle re- 
jetoit de si hooDdtes teiDp6ramen8. Toas les raffine- 
niens qo'on nous propose anjourd'hui sur la devotion 
TOttI trop bin, et sont pins propres k d^fecourager qn*k 
faire aimer le bien. Ce disconrs est celai d'nn Chretien 
Iftche, qnr vondroit avoir le paradis k vil pri^, et qui ne 
oonsid^re pas ce qui est d& k Dien, ni ce que sa posses- 
sion a coQte k ceux qui Font obtenue. Un bomme de 
ce caract^re est bien loin d'ane enti^re conversion* II 
ne connoit, ni I'^tendne de la loi de Dieo, ni les^devoics 
de la penitence. On pent croijre qne si Diea loi avoit 
confi6 le soin de composer T^vangile, il ne Faaroit pas 
fiiit tel qa'il est, et noas aurions assurement quelqoe 
chose de pins doox pour I'amour-propre^ Mais T^van- 
gile est immaable, et c'est sur lui que nons d^vons dtre 
jug6s. Prenez^ au phitdt un guide sftr, et ne craignez 
rien tant que d'etre flatty et tromp6. 

FKN£L0N. 

My- medifationr of him shall be sweet : I wM be glad iH 
the Xrorrf.— Psalm civ. 34., 

Strangely, in the ears of the thoughttess and the 
ungodly, sounds the language of a devoted spirit. Saj 
our hearts thus — '* My meditation of him shall be sweet T 
Of him who takes note of every movement of my soul; 
and loathes and abhors the faintest touch of evil, and 
has the power and has the will to destroy what he abhors 
and to punish what be loathes? Of him whom I have 
fbrgotten, neglected, braved t Can it be sweet to medi* 
tate on him ? It is sweet to meditate on things we love, 
on things we deKght in — on those from whom we expect 
benefit, and from whom we have deserved it. But how 
c^n it be sweet to a sinner to meditate on hia God, the 
great obstacle to his safety and his happiness, vdthont 
whom he might indulge his propensities and be at rest 
for the consequence ? This is impossible^-^wbile there 
is a debt uncancelled between us and our God, it cannot 
be sweet to us to think- of him :> conscience will never be 



so shipiied^ as to leave gladness in our kearts wten the 
avenger of sin is thought of. It must be a very «1terM 
sti|te Of mind in which this language of the Psalmiii is 
understood and honestly repeated; and it is wonder 
that flsen unreooociled to God, dd not perceive in redd- 
ing the Scripture how ansuited to them is the language 
it pats into their mouths. Sorely if they did perceite, 
they wo«M not go forward so unconeernedty, 'wiiAoat 
pausing to examine why that which mast be truth in it- 
AiBlf/being the word of God, is not the truth of IhdUi. 
Rather would tfatey exclaim, ** Sweet to meditaidr on 
God? It is so terrifick I dare not think of turn liMft it 
aeare my mind to ittadness. Th^re tadust be solnething 
itrong in this." Yesv wad there is wiiong-^and so long 
M.it remmns thus^ God and yon are of diffSsrent mindt, 
and he id not your friend, or at least he has not avowed 
luibself as such : for on a friend who loves us we delight 
tb ioleditate. There is need then of a change \ sueh 
change as may make the mention of God ttmsiiok to your 
ear and ghdness to your heart, and the thought of liiii 
the sweetest solace of your troubled spirit. This mi^ 
'be so. It is so in heaven, and it is so far so on earth as 
man is reconciled to his once offended Maker. What- 
ever be the sense of sin, it is sweet to think that God will 
sabdHe it-— ^whatever be the fear of jadgment^ It iss^eet 
to think that God will avert it. In sorrow^ in shmie« in 
tempol^l and spiritual danger^ in time and through ail 
eternity, a devt>ted spirit has gladness id the Lord, glad* 
iiess that cannot be found in any thing beside* 

But ye see me: because I Ztve, ye shaU live alsom"^ 
John xiv. lO* 

As the absence of Christ during the time of his burial, 
bein^ only three days> Was but a little while in respect df 
the Apostles : so with respect to ourselves, it is bat 'a 
little while to the end of our life, or even to the end of \im 
woild— 'fdr ^vety thing passes away as a dream^ a shado#, 
or a flash of lightnieg. It ii a matter of great ifoport'* 
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donr, in the full-dress garb with which taste> and industry, 
und wealth had clothed her, yet decked in no other 
.beauties than her own. My mind became occupied 
with admiring, that He who had made s^ world so beauti- 
ful that nothing could be wanting to it, had yet left to its 
inhabitants the means of improving it, and adding to its 
charms — for doubtless, even in Eden, it was the business 
of man to train and beautify what nature made : and now 
that it has become his harder task to humour the. some- 
times unwilling soil, and provide against a capricious 
climate, admass of the most exquisite materials remain to 
him, and his toil and care are repaid by every combina- 
tion of beauty taste can suggest and skill accomplish* 
While I was thinking all this — one may think a great 
many wise things in less time than one can say them— 
and not regarding where I walked, I set my foot upon 
some low thistles, negligently left upon the path» and 
while it tingled from their thorns, felt very much inclined 
to upbraid the thistles that grew where thistles should not, 
and the gardener that did not dig them up, and the master, 
that did not keep a better gardener. But why did that 
excite surprise, and almost indignation here, which some 
short space before did not awaken so much as a reflection? 
The world is a wide wilderness. Things good and ex- 
cellent are strangely mixed in it with corruptions the vilest 
and the basest. The most enormous crimes crowd round 
and stifle the most generous feelings. Natural virtues, 
the broken outlines of that image once impressed upon 
the heart of man, now indistinct, and faint, and almost 
gone, are found in such base company, that it is true of 
nations as of individuals, that on the most brilliant 
character is marked the foulest spots. We have but to 
read the history of men in their natural state to learn that 
this has been so — we have but to study the lives and 
characters of persons under no other influence than that 
of natural feeling, to be assured it is so still. But in this 
wilderness there is a garden made, which he who made 
it surely takes pleasure in. He has fenced it |:oundy he has 
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gathered out the stones from it, he has planted it with the 
choicest vines. Separated from an idolatrous, self-adoring 
.world, drawn roand, as it were, with the coAipass of his 
most holy word, even as far as the light of his truth has 
in its spirit reached, the Redeemer has appropriated to 
himself a people under the appellation of Christians, to 
. worship him, and love him, and as far as in their weak 
humanity they may. to follow in his footsteps. He has 
left. this fair garden nnder no ordinary culture: well, in- 
deed, he knows that the soil he made it from! is ever what 
it was, disposed to bear the briar and the thorn that choke 
the goodly produce of his care. But what could have 
been done more for it, that he has not done! The mid- 
day of the Gospel truth shines on it ; the most holy pre- 
cepts and most sanctifying doctrines are shewn forth in 
it. ' Like the light dews of the morning that fall we see 
iK>t whence, the Holy Spirit sheds its influence on the 
heart — ^the sweetest hopes and richest promises are 
whispered abroad for our encouragement. The result is 
in some respects, what we might expect it should be. 
It is true that sin springs up every hour in the corrupted 
bdsoniy but it is not left to flourish there unchecked ; a 
purer morality takes place of nature*s blindness, a stronger 
principle comes in aid of nature's weakness. Have we 
not reason then to be more startled and more concerned, 
if in our walkings through this cultured ground, we meet 
irith wrongs that surely should not flourish there ? Is it 
there we must be cautious of the thistles and the briars 
that prick and entangle us at every step, and walk as in« 
securely as among those who know no better guidance 
than their own perverted will ? 

It should not be so ; but it is so, in one respect at least 
—there is one evil to which Christianity puts no stop; 
even real, vital, spiritual religion, as far as I have seen, 
puts no stop to it^ with some few, very few individual 
exceptions. 

So much I have said in introduction, the better to ex- 
-ous^ the earnest offence I have taken against what is 
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eommooly treated as a jest. Te say I listteed is sdfiW' 
fldoas here ; for wliatlier yaii will bear or arkether yoa 
will forbear^ it is impossible to eseapetbe soaAdU-^SlHttder, 
Evil speaking — ^what shall I call it, for ithas many tiam^ Z 
From one end of society to the other, among the grarls 
and the gay, the wise and the foolish, where shall y^o 
escape ? Yoa might as well live upon the 4>cean's edge, 
and ikj yon will not list the breaking of the wAtetv. We 
mast hearlt^ and we have heard it so long that I fear 
we have lost all idea of guilt attached to it. And most of 
all I fear that oor children cannot escape the infection, 
bat mast grow ap with the same habits of doing insettd- 
bly and without reflection what their mothers and grand- 
mothers have done before them. It is for their 6aki3s, ff 
not directly addressed to them, I have chosen the sabjeot 
—the thistle may be eradicated when it first springs op ; 
but let it root itself, let it get firm possession of the 8oil> 
and the task becomes diflScult, if not ilnpossible^ 

Evil speaking — I prefer that word to others, because 
it includes truth as well as falsehood-^pervades e^&tj 
sort of society ; the only variation is in the different sorts 
of things people amase themselves with saying of each 
otheri Id a frivolous, fashionable, polite circle^ I observe 
it has regard to things external — to the persons, fortanes, 
pedigree, and connexions of its subjects. Somebody's 
grandfather was something that he should not have beett, 
or at least that he had rather not have been if he oould 
have helped it. Somebody has by no means so much 
fortune as they seem to have, and some are guilty df 
having lived more years than any body supposes. Those 
who siog cannot sing, and those who dance cannot dance, 
and somebody's nose is the wrong shape, and somebody's 
hair is the wrong colour, and one lady's diamonds are 
paste, and another lady's plate is borrowed — oneisostett- 
tatious because she talks too wisely, another is weak be- 
cause she talks too foolishly. I am sure and so do they 
•—but it all amounts to nothing; md saving the lote of 
time and words, I do not think there is much harm done : 



for no one charges the other with any wrong, precisely 
because tfaey do not care whether she commits it or not 
— their estimate of evil, makes their evil speaking idle 
rather than injarioas. 

Id a society a little more rational, as if the rank weed 
flonrisbed better the better were the soil, itisthecharac* 
ter, the condoct, the vital interests of life that are invaded. 
Every faalt exposed, every luckless word repeated, 
thoughts, motives, and feelings ascribed, where the plain 
act was all thiat could be known — this is bad enough.; 
for it loosens the bonds of kindness between man and 
man, it excites prejudices and suspicions, wounds the 
feelings aad affects the earthly interests-4)ut this is not 
the worst. There is a sort of society we usually call re- 
ligious, or serious society*— company, that is, from which 
the mention of God and our eternal interests is not ex- 
cluded as ungenteel discourse, nor shunned as a melan- 
choly topick, where right and wrong are what God ap- 
proves and disapproves ; where when earth is spoken of 
he^Ten. is not forgotten, and when wrong is mentioned, 
sin before €lod is meant« Is it possible the weed caa 
flourish here ? Alas ! it is here it has its most bitter^ its 
most cruel growth-^for the subjects of slander here are 
life and death — eternal life and death eternal. The sin<- 
Her whom God spares and waits for, a fello w-sibner scaflb 
at and despises — the stain that Jesus washes with his 
tears, a fellow-sinner eagerly exposes — the penitent 
bosom that Heaven has comforted, has every wound made 
to bleed afresh by the taunts and the whispers of his 
fellows. They whom for their Saviour^s sake the Father 
has declared he will not judge, on earth are more hardly 
judged than any, by those who stand with them alike 
condemned and alike obtaining mercy. The errors and 
inconsistencies the Almighty bears with, men pronounce 
at once to be decisive. The axe which mercy has sus- 
pended yet another and another year, and Jesus in heaven 
perhaps is even now entreating should be withheld another 
year to tbat^ man would lay .instantly to the root of^e 



unfraitfttl tree. Do ire say ttiat M real Christian does 
io? Real Ghristiaiis^God forbid tiiat T should tiuak 
them otfaerwiiel'^say it — and if their words be so ad- 
verse to their meaning^, as I am fain to hope they are, 
is it n^ time tkey were better agrei^d I 

We are not here speaking of ivhat these whd say tc 
know to be false — that is a crime that biears atiotlieNr 
Hame^ and tliosigh aoder one false iBolouring and anotfaet, 
it veils its blaakrtess oftener than it should^ oe otfe ttnde^ 
its right aanlie will venture to defend it. W<e have spoken 
of this elsewliere. Oar sabject is of that SHmnelrof Evil 
speaking in which we believe what we say to be true. 
People are apt to think there is no harm 'm saying what 
we know to be true : but let them> be aware> that ike 
thiogs we know^ 9re very^ very few indeed^^wliat wis 
thinks believe» coojiBcture^ or hear, we ban by no aiealls 
be ^d to know^ I may k«ew that a p^nioo did tach an 
ai^, or said.siick a word^ — in sayii^ that he did so» there* 
fere, I cannot risk a falsehood: but if I add one tUng 
more, if I ascribe a motive,; a cause, an intentiod, a feel* 
mg to. that word er deed, I cannot know that what I s^y 
IS' truth, for these are things that can be certainly kMWfi 
Irat to God himself. And if I speiric agafaiit aamthef iti 
Ihetr character and disposition^^! may have very g^t^d 
ghMinds for my decision, tad tbe best Icanfaav^ \ bat It 
doen not amount to knowledge. For instance^^M^I hcfai^ h 
peeson say one thing to-d&y and the conttary to^«iort^i#, 
alMl I presume myself j«stified in saying shd is falsi^ and 
uil^ieeere* By no means-^t sNiy arise from an instability 
of eharadtery a rapid tralisitioti ef feeling, or Uncertainty 
of judgment, which Iheagh a great weakness, is not tfa^ 
vice with which I charged her. We know that the «Mie 
disease will not show itself by the same symptottis te 
different constitutions^ neither do resembling symptoAft 
always imply a similar disease^ So the ^ct thai witb Its 
would be the result of one feeling, in anotheir stiind may 
be the result of a very diffiBreat one. Aod ^lab ! we dt) 
miA even know our own hearts ; We are deceived in 6>fetf 
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movement, in eretj Hiotive and affection of our bosomi 
-i-Hov Iben ean we pevsaade oarselv^s we know what is 
paBsing' in another. 

Bot suppose oar evil speaking be troth, certain, indis- 
putable trath. Are we justified ? Say first, whether you 
baye fiev^ done the thing yen desire to coneeal — never 
said the thing yon wenld blush to hear it repeated-— never 
thought the thought yoa would not for worlds that any 
one should read. If never, then go and tell the worst 
you know, say the worst yon tiiink of all around yon. 
There is One in heaven who knows : He has said, with 
what neasure ye mete it shall be measured to you again 
--but never mind^ zealous propagator of the truth— go 
OD to tear away the veil with which your neighbour tries 
to hide his faults — the time is not quite come, when if 
some one veils not yours^ the rocks and the mountai)is 
will not serve you for a covering, and truth will be suf- 
ficient to prove you deserving of everlasting misery. 

Yet is this not all. God is taking account bf some- 
thing mortals averlook. What was yoiit motive for that 
injanoQs truth you told this moniiog? For that remark' 
you made to another's prejudice, too true io be disputed ? 
YoQ will say you had no bad motive : but did you consider' 
before you spoke whether you had or not? It will not* 
do to run a risk in this ; while you are keeping the register 
of others' faults with so much justice, there is One more 
just than yotk, who registers your thoughts' and every 
secret motive of your heart. Jealousy is sin— envy i«' 
sin— gtrife is sin^^unkindness, retaliation, anger, hatred, 
variance, all are sins— nay, evil speaking in itself is de- 
clared in holy writ to be «o. Will you risk the accumu- 
lation of sin upon your soul, and swell the dark catalogue 
that, is against yon, for the mere sake of setting the 
characters of men iu their proper light, and undeceiving 
^verj body as to their neighbours' actions ? 

That those who make light of sin- in themselves and 
sport of it in others, should do this, we need not so much 
bonder: but to return i^;ain to those who eaH themselves 
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rei^oos, dtstinotively from a careless and unbelieving^ 
world* You know, or pretend to know, the extent of 
nature's corruption— you bewail before Heaven your ina» 
bility to conquer it — yon declare there is absplutely no 
good in you» and that the remembrance of your sins is an 
intolerable burden. How then can you venture to ap* 
point yourselves the judges of your feliow*>creatures, and 
take delight in exposing and talking of their faults ! Do 
you not know the diflBculty pf conquering one native 
and deep-rooted sin? Do you not know the tears a 
Christian sheds in secret for the sins he cannot conquer? 
Do you not know that the path of life is dangerous and 
full of temptations, they have not in themselves the 
power to resist? And yet you go on criticizing, cen- 
suring, exposing one another, whispering from house to 
house of this person's inconsistencies, and that person's 
neglects, and one should not do this, and another should 
not say that— Oh ! it is little, little indeed, with all your 
profession, you know of your own hearts, or they would 
surely find you other work. If you think any one is 
more undeserving in the sight of God than you are, you 
have a step downward yet to make, ere you reach the 
place of safety at your Saviour's feet: and when you 
oojne there, whatever (rod, who reads all hearts, may 
think, you, who read only your own, will believe that it is 
worse than any other. And Oh ! if you did really know, 
so well as you profess to do, the agony of conscious sin 
to one who hates it, you would not by your hard speeches 
add one feather's weight to the intolerable burden. 
Would you have mocked at Peter when he denied his 
liord ? When Paul besought relief for the weakness 
that exposed him to Satan's influence, and was denied, 
would you have reproached him with it? Yes, yoa 
would — but remember that your Saviour did not* 

If such is the. evil, where is the remedy? What the 
best principle cannot exterminate, may seem to admit of 
none. Take up the thistle before it has taken root too 
deeply. Wbere there is not a malicious love of mischief 
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in the heart, which I trust ii very seldom^, we^sp^ evU 
because we always have done so, and becaoae we have al- 
ways heard it done. Let th6 youDg be watchful, agfdimt 
the habit, and resist the example. To assist them kk this, 
the first things is to induce a habit of thinkipg as well of 
others as they can ; for those who think no eVil wilt say 
none. Toa hear something you are disposed to blame-^ 
but yoa may have mboonstrned the words ^ the speaker 
may have used stronger expressions than .be was aware 
of; he may have regretted them as soon as spoken. . Ac- 
custom yourself to such reflections as these. You see 
or are told of an action you dis8pprove-«-perhaps there 
was some reason for it no one knows i some temptation 
that at least extenuates it; some mistake that. led to it. 
Try to believe so. You are shocked by defects and 
vices of character in others— say to youself ere you <km- 
demn, some aeglect of education, some bad example, 
some physical disorder or mental imbeciUty may have 
caused all this — ^you will be in no hurry ta speak the 
worst while you are thus endeavouring to tUnk the' best; 
apd it will beside keep you in better humour with your 
feHow-ereatureSy and consequently more amiable in your 
deportment towards them. The next thing is to ac- 
custqm yourself to watch your- own actions, and the 
secret movements of yomr. own heart, and to lay by 
the account of them. Then when you are disposed to 
censure, there will come the thought, T onee felt that 
evi} passion too; I remember when I committed that 
^iue fault; I have not that wrong propensity, but then 
I have th}s o^er which is as bad. This habit will make 
ypu huodble; and whatever makesyou humble,. will make 
you leAienL Another preventative is to store your mind 
with other matters, aifd provide yourself with, better 
things to talk abonf: for it is the want of mental occu- 
pation that makes us so busy with other men's matters, 
and the waotl^f soquething to say that makes u^i speak so 
much ^viTof each other. This is the reason womeir a^e 
so mtich more disposed to it than men ; and would be ,a 
VOL. in. K 
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reltton if there were no other, for the solid and ettensive 
cnltiTation of their minds beyond what their immediate 
daties may leem to require, and it is a reason why reli- 
gions yonng women must not neglect their talents and 
give np their literary pursuits. And lastly — ^let those 
who would resist this habit, consider the diflBculties, the 
dangers, the sorrows, that lie on the path of all to their 
eternal home-— the secret pangs, the untold agobies, the 
bidden wrongs — ^thus the heart will grow soft with pity 
towards our kind. How can I tell what that person 
suffers? That fault will cost them dear enough without 
my aid. So will yon fear by a hard word to add to that 
which is too much already, as we shrink from putting the 
finger on a sore. And lastly, accustom yourselves to 
• entreat HeaTen for your fellow-creatures, asking the 
pardon and forbearance of God towards what is wrong 
in them— 'then I am sure you will not be eager td ex- 
pose andhasty to oondemi) them. Strenuously accustom 
yourself to all these things froip your childhood upward, 
and it may be that the disgraceful Thistle will not grow. 
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LECTURES 

OH OUB 

SAVIOURS SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 

INTEODUCTORY LBCTUBB. 

And seeing the mtdtiiude, he went up into a mountain : 
and when he was set, hie disciples came unto him: 
. and he opened his mouth and taught them^ saying: — 
. Matthbw V. 1, 2. 

Tn making choice of this subject for a course of short 
and familiar lectures, we are aware of having chosen 
ground gone over already so often that it must seem 
there is no more to be said in explanation of it, or in 
comment upon its sacred pretepts and haillbvred ptoniises. 
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We paased a time apon tUs consideratioiH-liiat tberd 
comes to counterbalance it the recollection that we 
write principally for those who yet have read bat little 
out of the endless stpres of divinity onr language has to 
offer them : some remark of ours may coma with the 
fpree of novelty on their minds, . though as parting from 
ours, it seems bat the echo of what we have read and 
heard times without namben And if what we write h^ve 
no novelty in it, it may yet have traths that some> though 
reading often, as yet have never learned : or of which 
even they i^rho have learned them longest, may need to 
be reminded. And where can we find truths so simple, 
so important, so divine, as in this portion of the sacred 
Scriptures ? But before we proceed to consider of the 
words* it will be well that we consider whose they were» 
and where and in what circumstances they first , were 
spoken. • 

'^ He went up into a mountain'*-rWho went up I . It 
is a strange tale indeed that answers to that question. 
We listen with much deference to the. words of men^ if 
we are by any means persuaded of them that they are 
more than commonly good or wise ; and alas ! our folly 
is not unloath to listen sometimes, when they whom we 
hearken to are neither wise nor good, and can no more 
th^n please our fancy or excite our passions. Andnf 
these words qf wisdom and goodness and persuasion be 
uttered under strange and unwonted circumstance, if he 
who utters them stands in some new and fearful predica- 
ment, under the immediate impression perhaps of some 
inward emotion or external ill, with how much added 
eagerness do men gather up each broken sentence, each 
accidental word, if they can hear qo more, and lay them 
op in store as some good and precious thing. What 
man has written, and what man has said, crowds our 
libraries and feasts our intellects^ and leadp us hither and 
thither with an eagerness, that bespeaks no common in- 
terest in the object of pursuit. We do not speak of this 
irith reprobation. Whatever any one can teach of good. 
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be we still willing and well-pleased to learn, fitit all 
is yet no nio^ than the wordtf'of man,-^inanialKble» mis- 
tateti, sinfal-^vei' liable fd be illiilled by hi^own fee^ngs 
and prejttdioeSy and biassed by Itfae cireitmstances that 
surf onnd him. 

Bififerent, new and strange w«s the situation ot Him 
who went up into a mountain to deliver the sermOil We 
are propoiBing to dohsider. It was no chosed liiinister" 
sent fortb to preach a word himself had but teiitiaed ifa- 
perfectly/ and might likely intermix with his( own i^o- 
ranee and errors. It was not even an inspired, propliet. 
Who received directly from above all that he must titter^ 
and therefore could not err. He who sent the inessafpe 
aiidhe who delivered it for this time were one. 1%0 
promulgator of the law w&s he who mftd^it, the beafer 
df the prbinises was he who was to^ fulfil them — Maker, 
Judge^ Redeemer of the world to whom he spoke: And 
if w^ds that fell from lips like his could take any help 
from circumstance to give them force, in what circum- 
stance add in wlttit strange condition stood that unearthly 
Being when be thus sppke» • 
*' It sterns sUpetfloous to re^^t what it w&s— itbere is 
BO 000 who reiuls anr|>ages that does not kiiow--4f in- 
deed to h6ar facts, and repeat them, and disregaitt tiiMi; 
can be rigfhtly called to know. But have we conskfered? 
Wheii setting sibout, as we must have done so often, to 
teftd this holy sermon, have we thought and felt, with 
awed and astonkbeA seriousness, when, and how, and 
by wii6m it was delivered ? If we bave net, let us doit 
now-^fof I feiar the very frequency of the repetition has 
confirmed os in indifference, till the words seem scarcely 
inore to us ^hiwi the w«rds of any dtfaer book or any 
other pi'eacher^ 

tt was while men were yet abiding in the darkness 
fhey had madefbr themselves, and buried in the pit that 
their madness digged, well-pleaised beside with their con- 
dition, that this divine Being came into our world. 
Created in tike ionooM^ and bliss of Paradise, Man, in 
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the person of him who wa^ the first, and like in nature to 
aH that vere to follow^ had put away his innocence and 
forfeited fai^ bliss, had siink himself in wickedness and 
sin, and was living in total defiance or forgetfalness of 
Grod his Maker. Yet so far from being in a state that 
might lay claim to pity from their Ood or make a de<- 
mand upon his merey, alas ! they had not pity even on 
themselves* They never mourned their father's sin^ 
Qv dmhred to travel back the steps that he had gone 
aatxay. If sin and sorrow were their inheritance» tiiey 
delisted so much in the one, that rather than part frott 
it, they were content to take the other. Some have 
presumed to say that it is hard to be born without our 
-will to this so perilous and sad condition. But indeed 
.we do not seem to think our condition hard, nor does it 
seem so much agaipst our will — since when a better con- 
dition is ofiered us, the best in which a created essence 
can be placed, we like our own so much we cannot be 
persuaded to the change : we had rather take all risks in 
remaining what we are. But however this be, such was 
the condition of the world, lost and not wishing to be 
saved, when the Saviour entered it, an uninvited guest ; 
when a stranger and unwelcome, he came into his own, 
and. his own received him not. Jesus did not come 
among the idol worshippers of some pagan temple, who 
had never heard of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who had never been taught of man's creation or 
his fall, and could scarcely be e^^pected to receive an 
.unexpected and unknown deliverer, coming in the name 
of a God Aey never knew. As if to take the world at 
its best, he came to the spot in which alone the name of 
Jehovah had been preserved and his laws enreg^tered, 
and where the coming of the Messiah was expected and 
foretold, and all things migfat have been supposed ready 
for his reception— doubtless he peant by this to prove 
that the depravity of man was the cause of his rejection, 
.and would have been the cause at any time or in any 
K 3 
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placf , since it was so even in Jerusalem— even among 
those he had called most especially his own. 

Of his errand there, we scarcely can find words to 
speak. He might have come at first, as he will at last, 
sarronnded by his Ailgels with their swords of flame, to 
take vengeance on the despisers of his word : he might 
at once have brought the fatal book, and read from its 
pages the condemnation of the whole rebel world. But 
this he did not. -He came indeed to manifest the wrath 
and execute the justice of Gbd, but it was on hb own 
head,' not on ours — he brought with him indeed the sen- 
tence and the punishment adjudged, but it was to suffer, 
not to inflict it-^not to demand it of us, but to pay it 
Umsetf on our behalf. He came, by his own psdnfol 
obedience to his own holy law, to make up for our defec- 
tion, and by his death and passion to re-unite us to God, 
to rescue us from sin and all its attendant sorrows, and 
secure to us the condition and the bliss of Angels. The 
world that understood not then, and alas! understands 
but little better now, the need or the eflScacy of his suf- 
ferings, gave such reception to himself as it still gives to 
the record he has left behind him. Some hated, opposed, 
and mocked him, and fitially clestroyed him — the greater 
number Jooked on with indifference, felt no concern 
about the matter, nor any thing heeded of what he did 
or said. 

He it was, and at such time, and in such condition, 
that went up into the mountain to preach to a few 
who showed a disposition to hear him. A life of dis- 
grace and suffering in retrospect behind him, insillt, 
and injury, the taunts surrounding him, and before, the 
prospect of an agonizing death, all suffered on behalf of 
those who scarcely deigned to think him worth a hearing, 
this Maker, God, Redeemer, Friend, Benefactor, 
S^m^nr, opened his mouth, saying — if daily experience 
4id not prove it, if the coldness of our own false hearts 
did not attest it> it would never be believed— ^what we 
do not care to listen to ! what we read without interest, 
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feeling, or conceni, or even bat so i|inch attentioit ancl 
reverence as we pay to the words of nien, distingtrished 
perbaps by a litthd briof authority, oif marked with the 
transient adoration of a changeful an4 capricioas world ! 
Do we tBifak'that this is not so? Bo We persnade our- 
selves we hate not been guilty of any such indifference 
and unconcern-, but have humbly ancf feelingly accept0d 
these words as what they are, and haying read them ever 
with (h^ reve^doce a preaeher such ap we describe might 
well denland of us, have laid them up in our bosoms as 
holy, perfect, and most precious truths ? Happy indeed 
are they whose conscience can so fittest — but- we must 
not take it as a thing of course, for against many of us it 
will be surely charged that we have done very much 
otherwise*- 

Be it admitted that we are all flmiiliar with the words 
of this sermon, sinc9 that can scarcely be otherwise ; 
and admit abo that we fully understand them — fbr in- 
deed they are so plain, so simply forcible, it is scarcely 
possible to put a wrpng construcfion on any part, unless 
we err because we will not, rather than because w^ 
cannot understand. But do th|ey in the readmg and 
in the understanding affect our minds with anysensfi- 
tion of joy, or sorrow, or hope, or apprehension, suoh 
as may intimate that we belieyo' them to be the words 
of One who spake as never man spake, whose every 
breath of utterance must be to us a word of vital aqd 
eternal intei<est? This cannot be said to be the 
ca«e if we continue to think, or say, or do exactly as 
we should have done if this sacred exhortation had never 
beait addressed to us. Here are a great maily things I 
am et^tmried to do-^h^e are a great many things I am 
caution^ not to do— ^here are blessings pronounced, 
and cursQs uttered — maoy things are asserted that men 
by word i^d deed are habitually denying ; as many are 
denied, thnt pass current in the world as pleasant and 
admitted truths? Have I changed my opmums where 
'they accorded not with the opinions here expressed? 
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Have I changed my habits where they were in opposi^ 
tion to these sacred precepts? Ua?e I cared whether 
the blessings or the curses are for me, and» because I 
cared, become other than I was before I read it? Yon 
answer " No,** perhaps-r*" for I remember no time in 
which T had not read it — and my tbonghts and feelings 
were always in conformity to it, therefore no such change 
conid be observed from the reading." We hear of one 
who was ready enough to say, ** All these have I kept 
from my youth up" — bat a wiser than he, who saw 
through the delusion, pronounced that he wanted one 
thing yet. That one thing wanting to you perhaps, is a 
knowledge of yourself; if yoa would seriously consider 
.and anxiously examine, you might likely discover that 
the reason you read your Saviour's sermon with so little 
emotion and no obvious effect upon your mind, is not 
because the work is already done, but because yoo do 
not really appreciate these words as what they are— 
instead of bowing to their authority as the words of 
€rod, you deny some, dispute over others, and as far 
as it suits you, act in opposition to them all — not con- 
siderately, perhaps, but because you never consider 
of them at all, so as to make them become influential 
on your character and conduct: you would be what 
you are without them, and with them you find no motive 
to become otherwise. And is this all? This uncon- 
cerned reading of the word, and cold admission of thse 
truth, as a matter that but little concerns us, is. it all that 
such a one should claim, for the sermon be has bequeathed 
to us, every word of which is certain, every word, of 
which must of necessity be true and of necessity irre- 
vocable — and more than all, if our hearts were not hai^der 
than the nether mill-stone, every word of which was dig- 
tated by the tenderest pity and the fondest love, from 
lips that were even then about to be silei^ced in death-r 
death suffered for those who listened and despised, fpr us 
who read, and know, and do not care?. 
Whether it is so, or is not so, we must decide e^ch one 
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foronrselves — but let us examine ere we decide, and 
humbly pray for assistance ere we be confident; lest 
the judgment we pronounce on ourselves be reversed 
hereafter, where the decision will not be for them who 
tead, or them who learn, or them who know what he 
has'written — but for those who believed it, loVed it, and 
snbtttitted. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

COmtiumed from page Al. J ' 

Class 12.-^Ic6aANDRiA. 

The beantiful Class, Icosandria, is distiagmshed less 
by the number Of Stamens, though usually about twenty, 
than by tkeit sittt^on in the flower ; being nev^tilteed 
upon thV t^oeptaele, as in the {nreceding and^following 
Classes, but alw»y9 fixed ta the Petals or Calix. Dw 
spl^did UossraiSt and ridi iMti^ mid eKqdisit» flowers 
cott^imed in this Class, efiiiiieptly distingniBii'it : norisit 
Idow^ to contain any plant of whicb the fruit is poison- 
oin, even when.the leaves Me bo. Wifli tbe Beacb and 
Kectarine, the Almond Tree, and the Myrtle, we are all 
well aei^iunted, though not natives of oor soil — the Clove 
Tree is ^Iso of this Class, of which the spke, ' as we use 
H, is the dry fiower. Hie Class Icosandria contains five 
Orders, distinguidi^, as hitherto our Classes have been, 
by the number of Pistils. 

In the first Order, Monogynia, we have Prunus, a 
Genus we scarcely need describe, containing the Cherry, 
Plumb, and Sloe or Blackthorn, too well known to us to 
be mista&en. We s^t little value on our wild Cherry 
and Plumb, but many of the cultivated sorts are derived 
from them. 
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III tke second Order^ Digyoia, we have Cratoegus^ ike 
beaotiful tree we asaally call Hawthorn. 

The third Order, Trigynia, contains Sorbus, Mountain 
Ash or Service Tree* These handsome trees are dis« 
tinguished by th^ elegantly winged leaves. The berries 
of the Mountain Ash are very beantiful and p^ectly 
wholesome ; a spirit is sometimes distilled from them. 

The fourth Order, Pentagynia, contains the Mespilus, 
Medlar Tree-— a woolly plant, bearing white blossomsy 
and a fruit very pleasant when softened by keeping. 

Pyrus, Wild Pear and Crab Tre^ — from which are 
derived all the valuable fruits comprehended under the 
name of Pe^rs and Apples* 

Spiroea, Meadow Sweet, or Queen of the Meadows, 
is a tall, fragrant plant, many feet high, with long spikes 
of small flowers, crowded together, cream-coloured, 
sometimes rather pink — ;the leaves very much cut. 
. In the fifth Order we have Rosa, Rose, a Genn#^of 
which we need not to describe the beauty, and the almost 
^dless varieties produced by cultivation. The wild 
species are many ; but however varying one from another, 
there is no one, we suppose, who do^s not. know a Rose 
when he^sees it. 

Rubus, Raspberry, and Bramble or Blackberry Bush 
r-well known to us in their fruits. 
• Fragaria, Strawberry — an exquisite fruit even jin its 
wild state, and mostly cultivated from this native species. 

Potentilia, Cinquefoil — a pretty race of flowers, yellow 
or white, low, and mostly creeping. We have chosen 
one species for our example in this Class, which may 
help our pupils to recognize the rest. 

Tormentilla, Tormentil, nearly resembles the Poten- 
tilia, but may be distinguished by having four Petab 
instead of five, and eight clefts in the Calix instead of 
ten. 

Geum, Avens, or Herb Bennet, is also a yellow 
plant, but upright ^nd bearing flowers in spikes — It may 
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most readily be distinguished by the fruit, which is globu- 
lar, and sorrounded by long, twisted awns, 

Dryas, Mountain Avens— rTbe flower is of a snowy 
white-^ut one on a stalk-^the plant rough and woolly 
— 49a¥es shining above, and woolly nndemeatbt 

Comarum, Marsh Cinqoefoil, is a water plant, with 
small flowers of so dark a purple as almost to seem 
black. 

It remains only that we describe the flower of which 
we give an example in Plate 14. 

We observe a plant, very abundant by the side of 
paths and roads, with leaves of most elegant form, and 
silvery whiteness before they are quite unclosed: a 
brilliant yellow flower lying on the bosom of the leaves, 
never rising from the ground. The Stamens g7*owing 
on the Petals, and surrounding a considerable number 
of Pistils, determine it to be an Icosandria Polygynia, 
The Calix cut into ten, the five yellow Petals^ and 
the wrinkled, naked seeds fixed on the Beceptacle, 
make it appear to be a Potentilla. The leaves when 
young are curiously doubled up, so as to show the 
silvery whiteness of their under surface, and elegantly 
cat. The stem, usually red, runs upon the ^ound* 
The fruit-stalk rises but to a small hei^t, bearing a 
solitary flower, of the brightest yellow. We scarcely 
can doubt this to be the Potentilla Anserina, Silver 
Weed or Tansey. 

Class XII.— IC03ANDRIA, above 12 Stamens fixed on the 
Caux or Petals. 

Order 1.-^Mokogtkia, 1 Pistil. 
PniDus Plum, Cherry 

Order 2. — Digtkia, 2 Pistils. 
. Crat«egiui ,^. ,..;». Hawthorn 

Order 3.^Trioynia, 3 Pistils. 
SorbUf . «,.,.,• . .Mountain A9h» Service Tree 

.... .Order 4.^ — ^Pehtacyia, 5 Pistils. 

Mespilus. . . .••.... Medlar Tree 
Pynw ,....»,...,,Pear, Apple 
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Spinn. Meadow-sweet 

Omvftm 5^ — ^PoLtOTViA, many Pistfls. 

Eota Rose 

Rnbos ftlUq^beny, Biemble 

Fragaria Strawbeny 

PotentiUa Cioqnefoil, Ttnsey 

Tormeotilla Tonneotil 

Ceam ATens, Bennet 

Dfyas Moaotain Arens 

Comanim Marsh CinqoefoU 



PEKSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XIV^Platb 14. 
Another example of the use of Circles in perspective, 
is in the designing of ronnd towers, as in Plate 14. Let 
JKg. 1. be a fortress twenty feet square by the gpronod 
plan, with a circalar tower at each comer. From the 
position of the building on the paper, it will be perceived 
that it stands very much below the eye— we thus place It 
in order to see the four perfect circles at the top of the 
towers : for this purpose, we suppose ourselves standing 
on a very elevated situation, looking down upon the 
fortress beneath, and accordingly we draw the horizonUil 
line and the Point of Sight (b) as high in the paper as 
the roles of perspective will admit-*-two thirds, that is, 
from the bottom of the picture. Having first marked 
off the dimensions of the castle and the space occupied 
by the towera. by the dotted lines {a a aj. we proceed 
with the lower circles of the front towers : the diameter 
of seven feet is abready marked on the dotted line {hb) : 
through the centre of each of these lines of diameter we 
have drawn the dia^nals (c cj, ud by each end of 
them the yisual rayt (dddd) as usual to form the 
squares* We trust this process is too well understood 
to need % particular repetition*^ not, a dose examina- 
tion of the plate will enable the pupil to perform the 
task. When the baso of the front towers is complete, 
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the summit is found by the same method, making the 
line of diameter the same length as in the circle below. 
The more distant towers are found by continuing the 
lines of the nearer ones towards the Point of Sight, and 
with them completing the square by the diagonals (^eeej 
The dotted lines (fj^re for the part of the wall between 
the towers, drawn from the front (gj to the centre of 
the tower, and thence to the point of Sight, to determine 
the corresponding part of the receding wall (h). 
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AFRICA, 

Thb Continent of Africa is distinguished from the 
other three Continents by many peculiarities, and by a 
race of inhabitants very, distinct from every other people. 
Extending from thirty-seven degrees North Latitude, 
one hundred and thirty-five degrees Souths it must of 
course lie nearly all in the Torrid Zone, which Zone 
extends, as we suppose our readers are aware, twenty- 
three and a half degrees on either side of the Equator, 
from which Latitudes are counted. The bitter cold, 
the frost and the snow of other climates must be of 
course unknown in Africa, excepting on the summits of 
lofty mountains. The most moderate climate is on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where the longest days are 
fifteen hours ; being something less at the southern ex- 
tremity. The utmost possible degree of heat must be of 
course felt in the central parts. It was long believed that 
these oould not be inhabited, because it seemed impossible 
that the human fr^me, as we know it, could support ex- 
istence in such a climate. But he who formed the 
climate could fit the frame to the necessary endurance ; 
and it is proved that existence may be borne, and pro*^ 
bably as well enjoyed in the torrid deserts of Afriodp 

yoii. lU. I* 
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as io our more moderate climes, by those whose coii' 
stitution is by natare fitted to it.' 

The complexion of the Africans, thoagh not excla- 
sively theirs, as some Americans are also black, most 
particularly distinguishes them. In the coldest of their 
regions they are very dark and swarthy, in the interior 
quite black, with short hair resembling wool. The pe- 
culiar arrangement of Providence for tbe inhabitants of 
torrid regions, is difficult to explain as to its origin. 
Men, we know, were all of one race at first, therefore it 
cannot be altogether by descent ; neither is it the imme- 
diate and sole effect of a scorching sun, since the 
children of Africans are black wherever born. Perhaps 
it has been the gradual effect of heat since the dwellers 
in these regions first migrated from the place of man's 
creation, gradually entailed in deeper hues on their 
children. The blackness of the negro is not in the skin 
itself, which is white and transparent as ours — but in 
the flesh immediately underneath the skin. Whatever 
be tbe cause, there is no doubt some purpose to be an- 
swered by this difference of complexion : it is very likely 
a means of less suffering to the skin from the scorching 
rays of the sun, as black is known to allow the passing 
and repassing of the matter of heat with more facility than 
any other colour — but this is mere conjecture ; the Creator 
never acts without a purpose, and in all the arrange- 
mepts of nature it is a purpose of benevolence. 

Africans, now considered by us a savage and degraded 
race, scarcely having claim to the rights of men, were a 
people, in many parts a highly cultivated and polished 
people, while our forefathers were untaught and ruthless 
savages. From Africa in all probability we received the 
rudiments of all we know ; arts, sciences, inventions, 
laws, all seem to acknowledge AfVica for their birth- 
place— Hsince Greece, to whom undoubtedly all Europe 
is indebted, seems to have fetched every thing ftrom 
Egypt. It is true there is no part of the globe of which 
so little is known as of Africa and her affairs : 'but this 
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may be because they were transacted too early for the 
reach of historic recollection. Africans were Christians 
too> while we were heathens, and had a holy, apostolic 
churchy while Britons worshipped in the Druid's Temple. 
These are great changes — for now they are in a state of 
darkness and barbarity so extreme, that Europeans 
scarcely deign to consider them as their felloW'^creatures. 
Excepting a very corrupted profession of Christianity in 
Abyssinia, the inhabitants of Africa are now. all Pagans 
or Mahometans, exclusively of some few European set- 
tlements, where the Gospel has been again introduced 
by Christian missibnaries. 

The rivers of this continent are fine and much subject 
to inundation, in order to supply the moisture requisite 
in a sultry climate where rains are little frequent The 
ranges of mountains are high and extensive ; some part 
of the soil is very fertile, but the greater part a sultry 
and inhospitable desert — much of it altogether unknown 
to us, and though man; efforts have been made to 
traverse it, hitherto inaccessible. 

Africa abounds much in the lai^r and fiercer species 
of animals : the lion and the leopard seem in particular 
to be natives there. In the southern and more temperate 
parts, the vegetable productions are remarkably beautiful. 
But the chief trade carried on between Europe and 
Africa hitherto has been the infamous traflSck for slaves, 
carried off by compulsion to cultivate the soil in our 
West India settlements. 

This continent is of a peninsular form, being entirely 
surrounded by water, excepting the small isthmus of a 
few miles breadth that unites it in the north-west comer 
to the continent of Asia. The Red Sea and the Indian 
waters divide it from Asia and bound it on the East ; 
the great Southern and Atlantic Oceans lie between it and 
America on the South and West, to which continent, 
however, it never approaches ; and the narrow waters of 
the Mediterranean part it from Europe on the North. 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS* 



' BVENING HYMN. 

AKOtHEft day bath glided by — 
And mingled with Eternity— 
Aad with it (awful thought I) is gone 
A lecord to the Almighty throne. 

And ohl what may that record tell 
Of this day spent or ill or well H 
Can its sins hope to be foigiyen 
By the all-seeing God of hearen t 

Yes — though they be of scarlet dye^ 
Still on my Satiotr I rely : 
He halh redeemed my soul — and he 
'Before- the throne yet pleads for me. 

t^resenre mey Xotd, from ill this nighf. 
In darkness show thy wondrous light — 
And let thy spirit still be near 
My weak and Anting soul to cheer — 

Oh ! let thy Angels round me bend — 
From evil thoughjts my heait defend — 
And from the powers of darkness keep 
My souly while I lie hushed in sleep. 

Then, Saviour, be thou near me still 
To ^ard me from impending ill— 
'Before thy presence all is light — 
And thou wilt keep my soul this night. 



THE MEDIATOR. 

1 wii>t arise and go unto my Father — 
Alasl and when I throw roe at his feet^ 
What can I say? — ^The Prodigal left once 
And gathered of the fruit his folly planted, 
Ate it^ and did not like it, and returned — 
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He once returnied» and he was once forgiven. 

It is not so with roe — I was forgiven 

And sinned again, and was forgiven again— 

Hie penitential vow upon my lips. 

The kiss paternal warm upon my cheek. 

And still about my neck the golden chain 

With which he pledged and bound me to his lovd— ^ 

A second, and a third time, and a fourth-^— O Ood 1 

I dare not come to thee — It is impossible ! 

I dare not even lift mine eye to heaven, 

Lest there be something in it that offend thee--* 

1 dare not offer thee a wish, a vow, 

Lest that thy awful wisdom should discovet 

Sin in the wish and falsehood in the tow. 

If I should say I fear thee — that is false— ^ 

For if I feared thee, could I madly brave 

The a\?ful threat*nings of thy broken law, 

For cTery empty bauble of the earth ? 

If I should say I love thee — that, alas ! 

Is falser still — for love is dutiful, 

Patient, submissive, fearful to offend, 

Obedient, grateful — I am none of this. 

And if I plead the penitential tear. 

The firm resolve to go and sin no more — 

Dost thou not know that ere the false tear dries 

I do again the very sin I wept, 

And even while the vow is on the lip 

The heart is with the idol it renounces. 

I come to thee! There^s something in the thought 

So strange, so fearful — something in the distance 

So awful, so impassable — I cannot. 

But still to thee, my Saviour! — Thee> my God 
And yet my Brother f-^Thee, who thyself hast trod 
The very soil we tread on — ^who hast shared 
Our needs, and felt our sorrows, and been tempted 
Even as we are — whose in-earthed spirit 
Made proof of all things in us, sate our sin — 
Aye, and that too— for it was that which brake 
By its dread weight the only heart that knew none I 
Still I can come to thee, my Saviour, Friend t 
For I have something yet to say to thee. 
I tell thee not of fear, or love^ or duty, 
Or penitence, or tears, or ought of mine : 
But something would I whisper of thine own i 
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The tender pity, that moTed thee e'en in hearen — 

The lore that thou hast •promised and hast proved 

As nerer lore was pledged or prored till then — 

Kot for thy friends, for friends on earth thou Kadit none— ^ 

fiut for thy foes ; for ^e ones such as t am. 

Oh ! go thou for me to my Father's house 

And tell him one iivho cannot come herself 

(or Very shame — who has no more to say 

fiut that thy door be dosed 6h her for ever^ 

Has been with thee to plead dn her behalf 

llie par«ion that she dares not ask again. 

Say, for thou knowest, how litter are the husks 

Do which this false world feeds her — ^how her heart 

Sorrows in secret for her Father's house 

And still is torn and tempted from his door : 

Nay, my Redeemer, say not ought of me, 

But only that thou knpw*st me, lor'st me, diedst for me-^ 

Lost as I am that thou wouldst have me sav'd — 

False as I am that thou wilt make me true, 

Weak as I am, that thou canst gite me strengdi. 

And find me prayers when I can pray no raere^ 

Iloaly for thy sake he wilt forbear, 

fttt east away hi» Fi^igal for ever. 
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€k>LLECT, my soul, collect thy powers, 
Each wand'ring thought recaU; 

£re prostrate at my Maker's feet^ 
In prayer t humbly fall. 

O Fancy, check thy roving flight, 
Fond memory, leate thy store, 

liope, fix oQ Heaven thine ardent eye. 
And dream of earth no more. 

Within the house of God I stand-^ 

That God is present now. 
To hear each ptayer, to read each thoti^l^ 

To mark the weret tow. 

That high and lofty One, who reigiui 

Throughout Eternity, 
Is present here, his praise we sing^ 

Tohitt we bend the knee. 
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And what are we t Children of dust, 

Creatures of yesterday ; • 
Atoms that breathe awhile— and then 

Mix with their native clay ! 

Ob> worse than this 1 for we have sinned 

We have despised his word — 
The worm that grovels in the dust 

Ne*er disobey*d the Lord — 

And will he deign to hear our prayer 

To pity and forgive 1 
Oh ! will he calm the troubled soul 

And bid the suppliant live 7 

He claims a Father's honour*d name, 

Bestows a Father's love, 
Supports on earth and leads his flock 

To endless bliss above. 

And will not this awake my soul, 

And kindle love divine ? 
Drive far away vain earthly thoughts. 

And negligence supine ? 

My God, I cannot pray aright, 

Thy heavenly aid impart — 
Enlighten and exalt my mind> 

And purify my heart. 

O bid it glow with grateful love 

Whilst I thy praise declare — 
And for his sake who died for man 

Accept a sinner's prayer. 



THE GRAVE. 
'"The wicked cease from trQublipg.*' — and the faint 

And weary, rest-^the prisoner too no more 
Sends forth unpitied and unheard the plaint 

Of '* hope deferred"— his day of grief is o'er, 
Hushed is th' oppressor's voice I — the hands that tore 

With merciless grasp the heaving breast away 
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From friends, ftom home, from all the little store 
Of joys, which lei him on his perilous way 
Across the waste of life : how cold, how Derveleds they! 

'< The small and great are there'* — all must be brought 
To the cold grave : for as the green, green grass 

Springs fresh at mom : but when the sun hath sought 
Its noon-day station, all its pride will pass — 

So hastens on our fleeting life :^— alas 
Man's ** glorious beauty is a fading flower," — 

Like the loved forms which in its front of glass. 
Some lucid pool reflects : (till rude winds scour 
And spoil its placid face :) which vanish in an hour. 
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The JBihh Atlas, or Sacred Creography, Delineated in 
a complete Series of Scriptural Maps,^-^'By R. Pal- 
mer. Londoo, 1823.— Baldwin, Cradock, and Co.— » 
Price 14*. 

We know no habit more desirable to be enforced with 
young people, than that of reading history with a map 
always open before them. The geographical knowledge 
thus obtained is considerable and accurate----and equally 
great is the advantage in giving perspicuity to the historyi 
and leaving on the mind a stronger impression of facts 
and their connexions. It is with much earnestness we 
advise our readers to possess themselves of this little 
Atlas, a most convenient and well-arranged work, con- 
taining every place named in Scripture, with their classical 
appellations, in a series of small maps very neatly and 
distinctly drawn : a work in short so useful, that when 
once in our hands, we wonder how we ever did withodt it 
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i%e Modem Traveller. Part I. and IL Palestine.— 

LofldoD, J. Dqncan^ 1824. 

Wb iiave been used to langh at travellers who sit at 
home, and tell of wonders that they never saw — btit in 
fact when some one has taken the trouble of searching 
the tedious volumes of modern travellers, extracting 
from them all that is most interesting, comparing one 
with another, and compiling from all an authentick ac- 
count of the present state of any country we may desire 
to leairn of, and presents it to us in the small compass 
of a two-and-sixpenny volume^ we cannot but say they 
have fonned a store of information for those who could 
not s^ek it out for themselves, and given easy access to 
a very interesting and useful kind of knowledge* This 
18 exactly the case- with the work before us, now pub- 
lishing in numbers, of which the first two contain the 
account of Palestine, as at present known from the dif- 
feceQt works that have been published respecting it. 
Syriai. Greece, Spain, £!gypt, ikc.&c, are announced as the 
contents of future Numbers. We think the whole can- 
not fail of being a very interesting work, full of useful and 
pleasing information, such in short as wemay confidently 
Kcommend to be added to the libraries of our young 
readers. For their present amusement we make a few 
extracts— -this description of modern Jerusalem is origi- 
nally from the \^ork of Dr. Bichardson. 

^It is/' he remarks, <^ a tantalising drcumstance for the traveller 
who wishes t0 recognize in his walks the site of particular buildings, 
or the scenes of memorable erents, that the greater part of the ob- 
jects mentioned in the description both of the inspired and the Jew- 
ish historian, are entirely removed, and razed from their foundation^ 
without leaving a single trace or name behind to point out where 
fhey stood. Not an ancient tower, or gate, or wall, or hardly even 
a stone remains. The foundations are not only broken up, but every 
fragment of which they were composed is swept away, and the 8peo> 
tator looks upon the bare rock with hardly a sprinkling of earth to 
point out her gardens of pleasure, or groves of idolatrous' dei^otion. 
And when we eonsider the palaces, and towers, and walls about Je- 
rusalem, and that the stones of which some of them were constructed 
were thirty feet long, fifteen feet broad, and seven and a half feet 
thick, we aM aotmore astonished atthe strength, and skill, and per- 
iGFerance by which they were constructed, than shocked by the. re- 
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ientless and bnital hostility by which they were shattered aud ovif- 
thrown, and utterly removed from our sight. A few gardens still re- 
main on the sloping base of Mount Zion^ watered from the pool of 
Siloam ; the gardens of Gethsemane are still in a sort of ruined cuUi- 
▼ation ; the fences are broken down, and the olite trees decaying, as 
if the hand that dressed and fed them were withdrawn ; the Mount 
of Olives still retains a languishing verdure, and nourishes a few of 
those trees from which it derives its name ; but all rouUd about Je- 
rusalem the general aspect is blighted and barren; the grass is 
withered ; the bare rock looks through the scanty sward ; and the 
grain itself, like the starving progeny of famine, seenjs in doubt whe- 
ther to come to maturity, or die in the ear. The vine that was brought 
from Egypt is cut off from the midst of the land ; the vineyards are 
wasted, the hedges are taken away ; and the graves of the ancient 
dead are open and tenantless." 

Some itinerants to Jerasalem have amused themselves 
and as with descriptions of the Saviour's tomb, the dwel- 
ling-place of Joseph and Mary^ and a vast many other 
places, which if they were known for what they are asserted 
to be, would be spots of interest indeed— 'but this is as- 
suredly a pleasing fiction, gainful, no doubt, to those vrfao 
show these wonders, and well-pleasing to those who can 
be persuaded to believe they see them — but we accept 
with pleasure the promise of truth and discretion in this 
little work, given us by the rejection of all such fables. 



EXTRACTS. 

Reason was made to learn and not to teach : and there^ 
fore to seit her up as a teacher, when she was never de« 
signed for that office, is certainly wrong. What the eyjB 
is to the body, reason or understanding is to the soul ; as 
says the Apostle, " Having the eyes of yourunderstanding 
— the faculty of discernment enlightened." The eye then 
is framed in such a manner as to be capable of seeing, rea- 
son in such a manner as to be capable of knowing. But 
the eyesy though ever so good, cannot see without light. 
Reason though ever so perfect, cannot know without in- 
struction. The eye indeed is that which sees— but the 
light is the cause of its seeing. Reason is that w}iich 
knows — but instruction is the cause of its knowing : and 
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it would be as absurd to make the eye give itself light 
because it sees by the light, as to make reasoD instruct 
itself, because it knows by instruction. The phrase 
therefore, light of reason, seems to be an improper one ; 
since reason is not the light, but an organ for the light of 
instruction to act upon : and a man may as well take a 
view of things upon earth in a dark night by the light of 
his own eye, as pretend to discover the things of Heaven 
in the night of nature by the light of his own reason : nor 
do we any more derogate from the perfection of reason, 
when we deny it has a power of seeing in the dark, than 
we derogate from the perfection of the eye, when we 
deny it has a power of seeing in the dark. Christ only, 
who is the Sun of righteousness, has in him the perfection 
of light, even all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
The perfection of reason is to be able to receive of his 
fatness — to receive the instruction of wisdom 



SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.— No. 3. 



Jemima had every thing that might be expected to 
make a little girl happy — kind and affectionate parents, 
brothers and sisters who loved her, and instructors 
anxious and watchful for her improvement. Every rea- 
sonable amusement too, was supplied to her, and every 
indulgence allowed that was thought consistent with her 
welfare. Notwithstanding this, I never met with so un- 
happy a person— she was grumbling and complaining 
from morning till night. Half the days in the year she 
was so miserably hot she could not support herself, and 
the other half no one about her had any peace for 
Jemima's suffering from cold; which in either case 
were probably not greater than other people^s. When- 
ever she walked out she first complained of damp, then 
of dust, first of the hills and then of the roads. All the 
morning she wbhed it was evening, and every evening 
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she wished the next moraia^ was come. ** Mamma, why 
do you do that ?" — " Brother, I wish you would not do so*' 
— " I want this"—" I do not like that*'—** I caiinot bear 
the other." These were Jemima's sorrows all the day 
long. If a present was made her she immediately 
thought of something she should have prefered, and she 
would rather have what was given to her sister. Bat 
above all her miseries, if they were to be rated according 
to her grumblings, were her bodily complaints, though 
she was on the whole a healthy child. In the morning 
she fretted because she had no appetite— ^t noon she 
had a headache — at night she was tired. Sometimes 
her finger ached, sometimes her thumb, and sometimes 
her shoulder— all very common casualties ; but quite as 
little painful when borne in silence, as when every one 
else is made to share the inconvenience, or a much 
greater one, by the momentary mention of them. There 
was not a season of the year, nor a day in the week, nor 
an hour of the day, that was for poor Jemima the right 
season, or the right day, or the right hour. If she drew, 
there was too much light or too little light; if she read, 
the book was too long or too short; if she ate, her food 
was too sour or too sweet. In short what can we say but 
that poor Jemima was a regular grumbler; and if ever 
her mind was in a state of contentment, she took care no 
pne about her should enjoy the knowledge of it, 
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SPARTA. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, for the names are indis- 
crimiDately used by most historians, though the former 
properly belongs to the principal city, and the latter to 
the territory, we have already mentioned as having been 
founded by one Lacedfemon, of whom we are told he 
was a son of Jupiter, therefore must leave all that 
concerns him to the darkness of fable : and for nearly 
900 years after we must content ourselves with equal 
obscurity, knowing nothing certainly but that during 
that time Lacedaemoiua was an hereditary monarchy, 
continuing many centuries in the family of Lacedasmon, 
and thence passing to that of the Heraclides. On oc- 
casion of one monarch leaving the kingdom to his twin- 
sons, it was governed by them jointly, and after their 
death continued to be so governed by the heirs of each 
for a long period, to the no small discord and distraction 
of the state. 

Such was the situation of the kingdom when Lycurgus 
appeared upon the scene, and terminated the confusion 
and ruin that threatened his country. To the institu- 
tions of this extraordinary man, whether we are to con« 
sider them good or otherwise, Sparta owed her fame 
and the durability of her government:, the whole is an 
extraordinary picture, and unlike, we believe, to any 
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thing else in the history of the world. We are not in- 
formed nor have reason to suppose that Spartans before 
LycurgQs* time, were different from other people around 
them — ^that they afterwards became so most therefore be 
attribated to the extraordinary character of his laws and 
institutions. 

Lycurgus was the son of a king of Sparta, but not the 
heir to the crown. It was in his power to become so by 
conniving at the wickedness of the widowed queen of 
Polyctates, the late king, who would have destroyed her 
offspring to make way for Lycurgus on the throne, on 
condition of his marrying her. Lycurgus, with the 
honesty and discretion that mark his character through- 
out, feigned acquiescence in her designs till the child 
was born, and presented to the people as their king ; and 
then, to avoid the resentment of the rejected queen, and 
the suspicions of the people, he retired for a time from 
the kingdom. Thus forced into banishment, Lycurgus 
yet devoted himself to his country's service, and travel- 
ling from land to land, and communicating with all who 
were held the wise and learned of the period, he formed 
his schemes for the future amendment of the Spartan 
legislature. Meantime the state of the kingdom grew 
worse, and the people, tired of the weakness of their 
kings, and the kings, equally tired of the turbulence of 
their people, joined in soliciting the return of Lycurgus, 
in hope his. wisdom might amend their state. 

The system of laws presented by this patriot to his 
people is an extraordinary picture of the false estimate of 
right and wrong, the confusion between vice and virtue 
made even by the wisest in that age of our corrupted 
world. Lycurgus was esteemed wise ; that he honestly 
desired hid people's good is indubitable; and yet his 
laws and policy are vicious, barbarous and unnatural in 
the extreme. They were eminently calculated and most 
wisely fitted, indeed, to answer the purpose for which 
they werlB designed ; but that purpose was to form a race 
of beings devoid of every better feeling of humanity, and 
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despoiled of all that is kind and lovely iu the human 
heart, to be replaced by a stubborn pride and hard-hearted 
magnanimity. In short, Lycurgus in framing them 
seems to have acknowledged no object of desire but 
military fame, no virtue but military courage ; nor any 
purpose but that of making unvanquishable warriors. 
There is, indeed, a dazzling lustre thrown around the 
character of a Spartan, there is an appearance of great- 
ness in the self-sacrifice required of them, calculated to 
seize the fancy of the unreflecting— but on examination 
we can find nothing more opposite to the laws of God, 
of nature and of humanity, than the code of Lycurgus. 
Dispossessing all of their previously gained property^ 
Lycurgus divided the whole of the city and the lan^s 
into equal shares, according to the number of the in- 
habitants ; and in the design of keeping up the equality, 
forbad the buying or selling of these possessions. The 
number of citizens was to be neither more nor less than 
the number of these shares, and if at any time they 
should exceed them, they were to be sent out in coloniejs* 
The city was never walled, that it might have no defence 
but the courage of the people : their houses were re- 
quired to be plain, the ceilings, doors, and furniture, such 
only as could be formed with the axe, that they might 
not be instruments of luxury. On the birth of a 900^ 
the father was directed to carry him to a place appointe^^ 
where the gravest men of the tribe were to examine the 
infant, and if it appeared healthful and perfect in its 
form, they returned it to the parent: if not, it was 
thrown into a deep cavern at the foot of Mount Tayr 
getus. To keep the people what they were, Spartans 
were foUdden to travel ; neither were strangers allowed 
to reside long in the country, lest they should teach them 
other habits. Men were compelled to marry at a certain 
age, and women were allowed to have no portions, that 
neither poverty nor wealth should have any influence 
over their inclinations. Pursuing the system of equality, 
especial care was taken that all the children should b^ 
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brought up alike. The first tbiog to be taught them wa3 
to vanquish their natural appetites —wherefore the nurses 
were to accustom the young infants to spare meals and 
occasional fastings : and at a certain age they were to 
be examined as to whether they could remain alone in 
the dark, and had subdued all the fears and follies inci- 
dent to childhood. Toung and old were accustomed to 
eat together at publick tables, and that on the coarsest 
food, nor was any one allowed to eat at home. In dress 
they were equally restricted ; all being obk'ged to dress 
alike, even to the monarch himself. The dress of the 
women is represented as but little decent — but gold and 
precious stones, and other useless ornaments were not 
allowed to women of character. Exact discipline and 
strict obedience to superiors were required of a Spartan. 
The old were highly revered, and were expected to re- 
prove the young whenever they might see them wrong ; 
indeed they were themselves subject to equal punish- 
ment with the delinquent, if they saw a young person do 
wrong without reproving him. The punishment of boys 
"was very severe, and they were in every possible way 
inured to suffering and hard usage. 

Science or learning of any kind was in small repute in 
Sparta : they valued nothing but for its usefulness, and 
their only idea of usefulness, was the promotion of their 
success in war. Arts were equally despised ; a mechanic 
or husbandman was an object of contempt — all business 
that could not be dispensed with was conducted by the 
Helotes or slaves ; but ornamental arts, and such as con- 
tributed to luxury or pleasure, were not suffered in the 
city. Musick was an exception, which they much en- 
couraged, but even in this they were restrained as to the 
manner of it, and slaves were not allowed to sing the 
odes of the citizens. The minds of young persons were 
cultivated with care after their own manner, being con- 
tinually questioned by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and thus accustomed to reason, and to express them- 
selves — most especially were they taught always to ex^ 
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press themselyes in the fewest words possible, silence 
being esteemed among the most commendable of their 
good qualities. Friendship seems to have been the only 
feeling to which their hard bosoms were accessible, Ly- 
cargas giving particular encouragement to this in the 
education both of boys and girls, with the view of uniting 
the citizens more strongly to each other as a nation. 
Among the most extraordinary of their peculiarities was 
the encouragement given to theft, of which the discovery 
only was disgraceful. 

Hunting, throwing the dart or the bar, and a sort of 
publick dance, were part of the education of youth, in 
which the girls partook equally with the boys. Gruel 
and unnatural discipline was inflicted on them, which 
they were to endure without showing any sense of pain; 
and such was the sense of glory attached to it, that they 
would sometimes die without shedding a tear or breath- 
ing a sigh. Violent exercbes and a laborious life were 
only required of the young-^when they became men, 
which was not till they were thirty, before which age 
they might neither be employed in war nor in the ad- 
ministration, nothing was expected of them but to 
attend to state affairs at home and in the field. Gold 
and silver were prohibited, and to become rich sub- 
jected a citizen to punishment. Their only coin was 
made of iron, as being cumbrous and of little value-~ 
but the original method of dealing by exchange of goods 
was longer continued in Sparta than any where else. 

It may well be supposed the religion of these people 
would partake of their character. They did not, as 
other nations, attribute sloth and luxury to their Gods, 
but required that all their statues, whether of males or 
females, should be represented armed. Their sacrifices 
were to be things of small value, and they were enjoined 
to ask nothing in their prayers but that they might live 
honestly and perform their duty. In other respects their 
religion was that of the heathen around them. For the 
dead no splendid sepulchres were allowed, nor even the 
M 3 
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plainest inscription on their tombs* except for those wfaa 
fell in battle, who were allowed a very short inscription. 
The results of these institutions, so long iand rigidly 
obserfed, was what it might be expected they would be : 
and so long as they continued to be observed, the cha- 
racter of the people remained the same. The men were 
bold, unvanquishable soldiers, who always conquered or 
died. Fighting only for victory, they rarely spoiled the 
dead bodies of their enemies ; and it is remarkable that 
much as they loved war, they showed little desire of 
conquest or the extensionof their dominions : they literally 
fought for glory and seemed to know no other good. 
When the Spartan warriors went forth to battle, they 
were exhorted by their wives and mothers to die rather 
than yield, and their death was little mourned, so they 
fell with honour: but it is very remarkable that even with 
these brave people it was accounted a greater honour to 
prevail by stratagem than by force. Spartans also were 
zealous patriots, despising foreigners, devotedly attached 
to their country, and implicitly submissive to ber laws. 
But they were hard, unfeeling savages, in whom every 
natural emotion of pain or pleasure, every rational in- 
centive to joy or sorrow was annihilated. Their women 
were bold, heartless, and indecent; every thing, in short, 
that religion and humanity, or even nature itself, would 
now require that they should not be. Yet in those times 
so brilliant seemed the barbarous heroism of these peo- 
ple, that the Spartan name stands foremost of all an- 
tiquity in the ranks of greatness ; and justly so, where a 
murderous courage took precedence of every other vir- 
tue. Historians even of the present day keep up the 
delusion, and our young readers are very apt to accept 
a Spartan as the prototype of all earthly greatness ; at 
least we remember to have had some such feeling in our 
childhood: and though on the score of example, this 
misjndgment is of no sort of consequence, we can trace, 
and we fear the same for others, many very false ideas 
of right and wrong npt easily got rid of^ to the erroneous 
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estimate of character fprmed ia the early reading of his- 
tory as it is usually written: this we have mentioned 
as our reason for dwelling on these points of history, 
and speaking of them something differently from what is 
usual. It is. a dangerous error to be imbibed, that what 
would be wrong now, was right in the days of Solon or 
Lycurgus. There never was but one right in the world 
that God had made, and that was the law of him that 
made it--eternal, immutable, and from first to last the 
same. To say that these nations knew not this law, is 
only to say that they were the lost and rebellious race, 
the children of men marked out in the earlier part of our 
history, walking in their own darkness and left to their 
own choice — it does not make any difference in the na- 
ture of wrong, nor render that an object of admiration, 
to which, if not abhorrence, pity at least must be the 
only due. 

Beside these so celebrated citizens, the population of 
Lacedaemon consisted of a large number of slaves, termed 
Helotes, of whom the treatment seems to have been 
more than commonly barbarous and oppressive. Helos 
was a city of Laconia, which the Spartans in an early 
period of their history subjugated, and made slaves of 
all its inhabitants : to these the people of other vanquished 
districts had at different times been added, but the term 
Helotes became common to all who were in this miserable 
state of subjugation. The Spartans could neither sell 
their slaves nor set them free ; so that in time they be- 
came extremely numerous, even alarmingly so to their 
oppressive masters. A most barbarous remedy was de- 
vised for this danger. Whenever the Helotes were be- 
coming too numerous, those who had the care of the 
Spartan youth, chose out a number of the boldest of 
them, and arming them with daggers, sent them forth to 
murder these unhappy slaves, either surprising them in 
the night or falling on them while at their work by day. 
This licensed murder was called the Cryptia, i. e. the am- 
buscade, and was perpetrated^whenever the safety of 
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the state was supposed to require it. These slaves were 
not allowed to dress, or speak, or look like freemen, and 
each day they received a certain namber of stripes to 
remind them of their condition. 

Sach was the character of the laws, for we cannot 
enter into every particular, framed by Lycnrgns for the 
establishment of his distracted kingdom; but it was 
scarcely possible so total a change, and more especially 
the new arrangement of property by which so many 
were despoiled, should be peacefully and at once ac- 
ceded to. Commotion accordingly was raised, and Ly- 
curgus is said to have lost an eye in the contest. His 
moderation and firmness however prevailed, and the 
closing of his scheme is in character with all the rest 
Informing the people that he had occasion to consult the 
Delphic Oracle upon some point of importance, be took 
an oath from the two kings, the senate and the commons, 
that they would observe his laws, which he styled Rhetrse, 
i. e. divine sanctions, till his return. Arrived at Delphos, 
he consulted the Oracle upon the success of his institu- 
tions, and receiving a favourable answer, forwarded it in 
writing to Sparta, determined never by hia return to 
release his people from their oath. This done, he ended 
his life by what was then esteemed the summit of human 
glory, a voluntary death, by starvation as it is said. 
The Spartans honoured his memory by the erection of a 
temple, in which sacrifices were yearly o£Pered. We 
cannot affix a precise date to the death of Lycurgns, 
but may consider it to be about the year B.C. 904 — 
this is about 70 years later than the death of Solomon, 
and about three centuries earlier than the period of 
Solon's appearance in Athens. 

After the death of Lycurgns the Lacedasmonian history 
is for a long time exiremely obscure and confused. 
They continued to be governed by two kings, each 
succeeding in his own line, and the laws of Lycurgns 
were strictly observed. Tt is scarcely worth while to 
repeat the names of princes of whose doings we have 
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nothing fo relate. They were engaged in frequent wars 
with the small states adjoining their territories, particular-^ 
ly with the Messenians, but not at iSrst very successfully. 
One one Occasion of war with the Argives, to avoid the 
effusion of blood, it was agreed to decide the contest by 
three hundred persons on either side, the armies both 
retiripg. The six hundred champions fought till but 
two remained on the one side and but one on the other. 
The victorious two retiring frdm thie field to make known 
their triumph, the wounded Spartan who remained, arose 
from the ground, and erecting a trophy of the spoils of 
the slain, claimed the victory because he kept possession 
of the field: from this a new dispute arose, which gave 
occasion to another war. 

Some time in this interval a new sort of magistracy 
was established in Sparta, termed Ephori, five in number, 
whose concern it was to govern the state when the kings 
were absent in the wars. They were chosen annually 
from the people, sometimes among the very worst and 
lowest, and had almost absolute power oypr the kings 
themselves, whom they might bring to account and 
punish for any breach of the laws. 

With the aid of the Delphic Oracle and various stra- 
tagems, the Spartans, after the lapse of many reigns, 
succeeded in vanquishing the Messenians, and made 
slaves of all but some who fled to Sicily, and there 
founded the city of Messene, afterwards famous in 
history. On another occasion, a certain party becoming 
troublesome to the state, were expatriated and removed 
to Italy, where they founded the city of Tarefttum. By 
such means were the islands and shores of the Medi- 
terranean successively peopled. Waging perpetual 
wars, but never much extending their territories, nor 
desiring to increase their possessions, we must now leave 
the Spartans, understanding them to remain in the same 
condition up to the period of which we have been writings 
under kings to whose reigns we can affix no certain datea^ 
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and whose doubtfal actions have not been worth le- 
oording. 

Other Grecian states, as we have already mentioned, 
there were many ; bat none of which the history need as 
yet begin ; nor did they indeed rise into mach importance 
till Sparta began to decline. 

We have thus seen that Sparta preceded Athens 
many centuries in its permanent legislative establish* 
ment. In comparing one with the other, we cannot but 
be struck with the contrast of character in the laws of 
Solon and Lycurgus, producing equal contrast in the 
character of the people. The greater mildness and 
humanity of Solon's institutions must surely claim for 
them the preference \ and to make virtuous and happy 
citizens was at least a wiser purpose than to make brave 
land unvanquishable heroes. But Solon's laws were 
never observed so strictly and so uninterruptedly aft 
those of Lycurgus ; therefore, while the latter did suc- 
ceed in making a nation of unequalled warriors, the 
former did not succeed in making a virtuous or a happy 
people, for such we cannot consider the Atheniansi to 
have been ; or if so at all, but for a very short period. 
Both nations are very extraordinary, when we consider 
the greatness of their fame and the very small extent of 
their territories. The history of the world will afford us 
nothing like it. 



REFLECTIOi^S ' 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

What woman having ten pieces ofsiher, if she lose one 
piece doth not light a candle and sweep the house, and 
seek diligentlg till she find it? — LUKE xv. 8. 
Who but Christ himself, who knew his own most 
gracious purposes had ventured to draw such a com- 
parison as this— who had ventured to suppose he would 
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seek a sinner as a treasure of bis owdi. with all the care 
and all the earnestness of one who is the loser till he fine} 
what has been missing. When we are gone away from* 
serving him, it might be supposed he would not miss us : 
or if his anger marked our defection, he would not for 
his own sake heed that we were gone. It might be sup- 
posed he would wait our return with indifference at least, 
and when we came would need much entreaty to receive 
us. So reason suggests, and so some falsely teach. 
But very differently is his own account of the matter. 
He seeks his lost creature as a treasure of his own : 
when he misses him from among his jewels, he puts aside 
what he has to go in search of what is lost. He does 
not give it up speedily as little worth the pains — ^he seeks 
diligently, and he never ceases fill his treasure is re- 
gained. O Lord ! is it possible thou canst so value us 
unworthy, us ungrateful, unprofitable, that thou shouldst 
speak as if it were thy concern, not ours, that we be 
saved 1 As if so far from being unwilling to receive us 
when we bethink ourselves to return to thee, thou wilt 
even come after us, search for us in the midst of our 
thoughtlessness, and folly, and sin, take trouble about 
us, and when thou hast succeeded in bringing us to re- 
pentance, bid Heaven itself rejoice with thee as if the 
gain were thine ? Thou hast said so, or who had dared 
to guess it? Most sweet and holy consolation is there 
in the saying, for surely, though we are lost, thou wilt 
find us; though we have strayed, thou wilt fetch us back; 
though for a season we be in this world's midnight dark- 
ness, thou wilt bring thy own light in search of us. 

From whence can a man satisfy these -with bread here 

in the wilderness? — Mark viii. 4. 

Striking and beautiful emblem, whether it was 
meant as such or not, of man^s condition in this desart 
world. Whence can they be satisfied? The utmost it 
contains will not do, but that is more than any one can 
have : thousands and tens of thousands must divide the 
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miserable pittance. Some for a little while seem to have 
enough ; they have the thing they sought and chose — 
but it goes, and what can suffice them then l Whence 
can they be satisfied, who have lost what they delight in, 
and parted from what they love? Whence can they be 
satisfied, who, possessing all that earth can give, or desire 
can reach after, sicken over their abundance and grow 
sated with the feast? And they who have not and can- 
not have the promise of their life's best hopes, the heart- 
sick children of disappointment and disgust, whence can 
they be satisfied ? And beside all these there is a train 
more hungry far than all; who, if they had whatever 
earth can give, would cast it from them as an empty 
shadow, insufficient to appease the whispers of an 
awakened conscience — whence can they all be satisfied ? 
In this world's wilderness it is impossible by any natural 
means. The left and forsaken may be comforted, the 
despoiled may be repossessed, the sated appetite may 
find a stimulus, the disappointed may renew their hopes, 
the wounded conscience may be medicated ; but it can- 
not be without the interference of supernal power; if 
ever they be satisfied, it must be from Heaven. 

Faisons le bien pendant que nous en avons le temps. 

Une nuit viendra pendant laquelle personne ne peut 

agir,' — Gal. vi. 20. 

Lb temps est precieux; mais on n'en connoit pas le 
prix; on le connoitra quand il n'y aura plus lieu d'en 
profiter. Nos amis nous le demandent comme si ce 
n'^toit rien ; et nous le donnons de mdme. Souveut il 
nous est k charge ; nous ne savons qu'en faire et nous en 
sommes embarrasses. Uu jour viendra qu'un quart 
d'heure nous parottra plus estimable et plus desirable 
que toutes les fortunes de Tunivers. Dieu, liberal et 
magnifique dans tout le reste, nous apprend, par ia sage 
^conomie de sa providence, combien nous devons Stre 
circonspects sur le bon usage du temps, puis qu^il ne 
nous en donne jamais deux instans ensemble, et qu'il 
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Qe nons accorde le second qa'en retirant le premier, et 
qo'en reteoant le troisi^me dans sa main avec ane entifere 
incertitode si noas raorons. Le temps nous est donn6 
poar manager r^ternit6 : et r6temit6 ne sera pas trop 
loDgne pour regretter la perte da temps, si nous en 
avons abos6. 

Toute notre vie est k Diea, anssi-bien que tout notre 
coeor. L'nn et Taatre ne sont pas trop poor loi. II ne 
noas les a donn6s que pour I'aimer et pour le servir. 
Ne lui en d6robons rien. Nous ne pouvons pas k tous 
momens faire de grandes choses, mais nous en pouvons 
toajonrs faire de conyenables k notre 6tat. Se taire; 
souffrir, prior quand nous ne sommes pas oblig6 d'agir 
ext6rieurement, a'est beaucoup offrir k Dieu. Un 
contre-temps, une contradiction, un mnrmure, une 
importunity, une parole injnste re9ue et soufferte dans 
la Tue de Dieu, valent bien une demi-heure d'oraison, et 
on ne perd pas le temps, quand, en le perdant, on pra- 
tique la douceur et la patience. Hais pour cela il faut 
que cette perte soit inevitable, et que nous ne nous la 
procurions pas par notre'^'fautcf. Ainsi r6glez vos jours, 
et raehdtez le temps, comme dit St. Pbnl, en fnyant le 
monde, et en abandonnant au monde des biens qui ne 
Talent pas le temps qu'ils nous fttent. Quittez les 
amusemens, les correspondances inutiles, les 6pancbe- 
mens de coeur qui flattent Pamour-propre, les conversa- 
tions qui dissipent Tesprit, et qui ne Condnisent k rien. 
Vous trouverez du temps pour Dieu ; et il n'y en a de 
bien employ^ que celai qui est employ^ pour lui. 

Fbnelon. 

And thou shall remenAer all the way whidk the Lord 
thy^Ood led thee these forty years in thewiUkmess. 
Dkut, viii. 2. 

Moses spake these words to Hebrews, who after 
forty years of miraculous deliveiy through the perils of 
the wilderness, mistrusted Him who was their guide, 
and doubted the hand that led them. It is repeated to 

VOL. III. N 
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ChristiaDS who Mler having been broi^ht tea years, 
twenty yean, thirty, forty, pn their way« and that no 
easy path, are every hoar withdrawing their confidence 
from Him who has brought them wh^re they are, in- 
soltipg him with their fears, and dishonouring him by 
their anxieties. Remember the way — think back the 
years that are grone^^whether they be few or many, tell 
them over, and call to mind what has befSsdlen you therein. 
You have been kept, you have been saved, you have 
been guided-— nurtured, dierished^ taught, forgiven. 
Ilecall the difficulties you have passed through, Uie 
dangers that threatened and came not, the wants timely 
supplied, the ills removed, the pleasures tasted, the 
provocatiops borne with. Thy childhood's necessities 
have been supplied ; thy youth's desires have been in- 
dulged ; if thou hast lived long enough to taste of eare 
and sorrow, thou hast come through it dl — through 
that which, but for the bounty and the care of Heaven, 
had been a wilderness indeed to thee. Is it not strao^, 
IS it not ungrateful, remembering this, that we have so 
little confidence for what shall be hereafter? On every 
difficulty we murmur, at every danger we take alarm, at 
every failure we are fSsdnt and sick at h^art. The blind 
man will yield himself to the guide that has hitherto 
brought him safe, be it no more than a poor brute, and 
neither starts nor trembles as he goes. Jews and Chris- 
tians alike refuse to trust the hand that has led them 
forward so many years in safety. 

Revitez V0U9 de noire Seigneur Jesus-Christ. — Rom. 
xiii. 14. 
La fi>l elt le jour du Chretien ; la grace est son rev^ ; 
J6siis-Christ est le v^tement dont il cache la bonte de 
ses p6ch6s. Qu'est-ce que se rev^tir de J^sus-Christ, 
si-non se.iev6tir int6rieurement de sa justice, et ne faire 
voir eh dj&b:>irs que cet habit, c'est k dire sa vie, son 
hundlit6y sa douceur, et ses autres vertns. 
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Becevez avec eharUi edut qui est encore foibU d(m$ hiL 
foij soMS WU8 amwer i cantester m)ec ?iii.***«^k^M« 
xiv. ].. 

Qui sait s'affoiblir charitablemeiit arec les foibles, 
sait Part de les rendre forts — celoi qui se souvient qii'il 
est p^re» n'oubliera jamms la doucenr-^-ee n'est point 
par la ebaleitr de la dispute que Ton gagne k Bieu les 
ames, mais par la douceur de la charity. La coiith>verse 
aigrit, rebute, et endureit souvent beaucoup. eteouvertit 
peu: (^ ne doit ni la n^gliger, ni s'en oontenter, ui la 
rendre odieuse par aucune aigreur, ni iaucune durete. 

QUESNEL. 



THE LISTENER— No. XV* 

jMEv jonng readers ^are much and often eosipliaiDed 
of ioe <bat I lell bo storied. They might as well com* 
fimn, for aught I see, Aat the baker sells so sugar* 
plums/ tmd ihe draper deals not in trinkists-^-^dl very 
good things in tfaemsehres'^but of that of which there 
b enough, we have somewhere made bold to saj too 
much, there needs no supply of ours* Tet, lest it 
riiould be that our young friends believe we dSnk ^ere 
is some wrong In writing a story, or that they suppose, 
more direful error still, that we cannot ^B^rite one, I 
mtend, for 0Qce« to conciliate their favour, and com- 
pound a story, which, contrary to the ordinary {ffaetioe 
of story-tellers, I beg to assmre them is not true. This 
is a rash »sertion. Are we going to put aside our 
office, and ceasing to listen to the realities of Gfe, take 
mi imaginary flight among things that neither ate nor 
can be? Most surely not. The skil£ul lapidary finds 
hb jewels in the mine, shapes them and sets them, and 
the work is his; but still the stones are real, and on 
their reality depends the value of his work. So have 
we sought in nature (be materials of our fiction : it is 
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made up of truths, thoagh in itself not true — ^we will 
tell nothing that we have not heard, and seen, and been 
witness to,^ though not in the form in which we give it. 
We listened for our materials, ere we wove our tale. 

On one of the hottest days an English July can pro- 
duce, about the hour at which it is usual to set out for a 
summer-evening's walk ; when the soil had been pulve- 
prized by sixteen hours of sun-shine, and the light breeze 
departing with the sun, had left the atmosphere more 
suffocating than by day— excepting in so far as a sen- 
sation of dampness might persuade one it was cool — I 
too went out to walk, because others did ; though I 
could not but observe in the dusty hue and dragging 
gait of all I met, an intimation that all would rather be 
at home if they did but know what to do with themselves 
there. The grass was damp, and the paths were dusty, 
and I was fain at last to betake myself to the sea-beach, 
which, as all men know, is not the most ea^y walking in 
the world — so that I was just beginning.' to consider how 
far it was really agreeable to walk on a summer evening, 
when my attention was withdrawn from myself by the 
appearance of a filthy, squalid child at my side. It is 
impossible to imagine an object more uninteresting and 
loathsome. The vulgar ugliness of her features seemed 
rather the result of misery, starvation, and ill-humour, 
.than of natural deformity : her originally fair skin was 
burned and freckled into fiery redness, and her once pale 
hair clotted into unequal shades of darkness by filth a(nd 
exposure ; her size bespoke her about seven years old; 
but her shrivelled form and the worn expression of her 
countenance gave to her person an unnatural appear- 
ance, of age. I looked at her a few moments; she 
' seemed to be doing nothing, thinking nothing, and feel- 
ing^ nothing; and questioning within myself what might 
be the use, or aim, or object of existence in such a brute- 
like form, I addressed her with the usual question of 
what 'was< her name. She deigned me no reply, but 
sufficiently intimated by her looks that she took it to be 
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no buaioess of mine. I tried again» by asking where she 
lived. At this she impertuiently laughed, bat still re- 
turned no answer; and carelessly throwing a stone or 
two into the water, tamed her back and walked off. 
My curiosity was now excited* and I determined to 
follow her. This was no easy matter to my patience, for 
she clung round efexy post she came to, paused to throw 
tbe|*ravel, or make faces at every dirty child she met, 
and put her fist through the railing of every garden, to 
tear away the flowers, which she immediately scattered. 
At last she made pause at much such a dwelling as I 
might have expected — a miserable hovel close to the 
high road, formed of the shattered remnant of a boat: 
the. dwelling contained a single room, with a door stand- 
ing open, a low mud chimney, and a small window 
without glass, of which the wooden shutter was already 
closed, or probably had not that day been opened. 

My guide entered, and, to her astonishment, and 
apparently no great satisfaction, so did I. In one 
comer,. or rather one half of the hovel^ was a sort of bed- 
stead without bed or mattress, on which lay the figure 
of a womaq, nothing beneath her but a thread-bare 
blanket, or above her but a sort of ragged coverlid, of 
which it was impossible, through the dirt, to discern the 
texture or the hpe. There was in her features what had 
been, and that but recently, both youth and beauty — yet 
now they were haggard, harsh, and almost ghastly. She 
looked at me, but made no motion of surprise or plea- 
sure, nor gave the least expression of civility. '' You 
seem ill, good woman," I said. — " Yes," she replied, 
" and please God I sheJl soon be worse." 

I was much struck with her manner of speaking these 
words, totally free from the coarse, broad accent of the 
country people of these parts, yet strongly marked by a 
deathly hoUowness of voice, and the reckless daring of a 
^hardened heart. " Is ^eath then desirable to you?'* 
I said.—" What cannot be worsered may be bettered, 
they say," she answered. 

n3 
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" Bat may not your case be worse,'' I answered, "in 
the world of which you know not yet the — ** 

She interrupted me with a long " Aye T that at once 
announced the carelessness and the impatience of one 
who listens to an old story, of which the interest is past. 

I scarce knew how to proceed ; I took a seat that had 
not been offered me, and drawing it close to her bed, 
attempted to put as much kindness as I could into iny 
voice and manner while I questioned her of her illness 
and condition. She showed no unwillingness to com- 
municate, but still there was a hardened despondency in 
all her answers, that seemed to reject assistance or con- 
solation ; and to my assurance that I would give her any 
thing she needed, she only replied, with indifference, 
'* Aye, I dare say you will; I shall not want any thing 
long." 

She replies to me, I thought, as to one who has 
done her wrong— but that is impossible. Willing to 
try another point,'! reverted to the child, and asked if it 
was her only one. '* Aye, please God Y* she answered 
again. 

** My friend," I said, *' that word is often in your 
mouth, but it does not seem to me that you hold it much 
in reverence." 

''As much as others, belike," the woman answered. 
Again there was something in her tone, which implied, 
that however bad she might be, she did not consider me 
any better. 

*' Has that child of yours no employment? Does she 
not go to school?"' 

*' She may do what she can when her mother is gone/* 
said the wretched woman, with some emotion ; '' and I 
suppose they will teach her what they tangbt me." 

1 was inexpressibly moved by this first symptom of 
feeling ; I had observed too a delicacy of person, and a 
correctness of expression, that belied the stern rugged- 
ness of her voice and manner, and I was determined to 
know more. *' It does not seem to me, good woman, 
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ttot yoQ have always been in this situation ; have yoa 
been always so badly offl*" 

** Never till I deserved it/' she answered, while an 
almost conynlsive agony distorted every feature, and her 
«yes grew liquid with tears, which no mention of her 
iBufferingps or her wants had before extraoted. 

** I should like to know your story y** I replied :•— 
'' There is One above who is the sinner's friend, and 
who — " 

** He is not mine!" she eagerly subjoined, " nor ever 
has been, since — " 

** Since you neglected him and broke his laws ; but 
perhaps now if you •— " 

** Aye, ayeT said the woman, with her former sullen 
air, *' you need not tell me about that — they taught me 
all that ; but they did not mind it, and I did not mind 
it — and," looking stedfastly in my face, '* you do not 
mind it, I dare say." 

This woman, thought I, is neither ignorant, thought- 
less, nor unfeeling. Some deep-rooted memory of 
wrong, some fatal impression from past events, remains 
upon her mind, and makes her what she is ;— -and I de- 
termined to pursue : my enquiry till I traced her story 
and her sufferings to their source. I visited her often, 
aad gfuned her confidence, and by degrees extracted 
firom her the following. melancholy tale, which I give as 
in her own simple words; though not all at once, and in 
exact order, received from her : — 

** My name was Peggy Lum. My father kept apoul- 
terer^s shop at the comer of the High Street, and he had 
no child but me. The farthest I can remember is that 
•he taught me on the Sunday evening the Lord's Prayer 
and the Belief^ which he told me was my religion ; and 
for what he called my learning — for having but one child, 
. and being well to do in the world, he was determined I 
• should have both— he sent me to a day-school in the 
next street, for which he paid six-pence a-week, being 
two-pence more than the schools to which most of my 
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aoquaintaoce went; and thb, of comtne, jBitd^ uds a 
greater person than they. Bat this ^was not my oalj 
dbtinetion; I had a clean coloured ficock twipe a-week, 
wore white stockings, and had my riioea blacked eveiy 
morning; for my father said his child ahoidd be always 
decent, thoogfa she wore no finery. Thare was not in the 
town of H — so happy a clnld as P^By iMa, uQr one 
so enyied. My sense of snperiortty gave me a feeliiq^ ot 
high responsibility for my conduct* I would not, ibr the 
world, have been heard to use an evil word, er have been 
seeh playing in the streets, neither should it be ever 
said that I tore my books or puckered my work : these 
were accidents that befel all beside, but never could be 
charged to Peggy lium, the boast of the mistress, and 
the pride of the school. 

** When I was twelve years old, iny mother suggested 
ihat.it was time I learned to be useful, and I was accord- 
ingly kept at home, to clean the house and pick the 
poultry : but that I mig^ not lose my learning and my 
religion, I was allowed to attend a Sunday school, 
superintended by some excellent young ladies in the 
parish. Here Peggy Lum was equally distinguished 
above her fellows. She never came ioo late, she never 
.^fore flowers in her bonnet, whispered at churchy or 
foigot the text Every lady took notice of my good 
.manners, said kind things to me, and, what was of more 
consequence, took extraordinary pains^in instructing. me* 
I could read my Bible well, but I had hitherto.never 
understood its meaning, nor indeed had ever supposed 
it had a meanings Those, kind ladies exphuaed it to me 
all, and especially the commandments,, which I bad been 
taught to repeat by heart, and some things they told me, 
I remembered, alas.! when^-but .1 shall come to it.*— 
,And BO I grew up, the neatest, quietest, and civilest 
girl, as they said, of aUthe school ; and when at fifteen, 
^my parents said it was time I should go out to service, 
there was quite a dispute among the ladies who should 
have me. I was disposed of at last to a family of re- 
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spectability in the town, of which some of the ladies had 
interested themselves about the school ; and I was not a 
little satisfied with the persuasion that 1 should continne 
to be bettered by their precept and example. It was 
my place to attend on the ladies, and sometimes to help 
wait at table, and answer the bell : and most happy still 
was Peggy Lorn in the approbation and kind treatment 
she met with: and every night when I went to bed, for 
I had been taught now from whom all good things come, 
I gave thanks to God for the fair portion he had allotted 
me on earth. 

^ While I was in this sitttation, there came one day a 
single rap at the door, which I opened: a woman pre- 
sented herself, and with a mysterious air add sort of 
iinder-tone, drew from beneath. her apron a bniidle, 
wliich she gave me, and bid me take it to the ladies, bat 
not let any body else see it. I hesitated, for I remem- 
bered that when I was at the Sunday school, the ladies 
taught me whatever needed concealment was likely tb 
be wrong. The woman seeing my hesitation, whispered, 
with a significant look, ' Some silks, ma'am, some silks — 
youll please to show them to the ladies/ Not having 
any reason to give why I should not, I did as I was bid, 
and conveyed the parcel up 'stairs, rather anticipating a 
reproof, though I knew not why. By no means, llie 
ladies spread the contents of the huddle on the table, 
and eagerly descanted on their mentis, and very soon the 
woman was desired to add her presence to the council. 
I now understood the matter— to every fault found with 
'Ae texture or the price, the vender answered that they 
were all French ; though from the frequency of the 
question, it was evident the ladies did not themselves 
know whether thisy were or not. It just came once 
into my mind that these ladies used tb tell us it did not 
signify whether our gowns were coarse or fine, so they 
were neat and becoming our station : yet now it seemed 
of great ifaiportanee to them whether the silk were 
French or Englbh, though they could not tell which it 
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was when they saw it— 4mt then I recoUBded that to lie 
sore they wese ladies, and I was a servant, and that 
migfatnidcea|;ieatdiflforence. At last some pwchaaes 
were made, and the woman once more placed Ihe bundle 
anderh^ apron. The kdies asked if she was not irfraid 
to carry it, aod what she woidddo if she was delected 
*Yoa'Il be pleased. Ma'am, she said, to let tins j<Miqg 
woman pot me oat at tfie back door, and jast look that 
no one is idxmt, and teU the other aervnnts that I oaflie 
about some old cjethes from yonr ladysh^ if they 
should see my bundle, just/ To my great anrpriae the 
l^idies assented-—^ nerer befbfe bad I. heard them 
assent to a fid^ehoad, or eonmve at a deoeption— -but 
then tfa^ knew best* ^ad it waa no tasiness of mine^ 
I{appi}y no'oneeeeing bar, f escaped the ftMbood I 
waBde9iwito4eU. 

*' I waited that day ^ table— *dieae was aome eoa^any, 
and the sulgeet of the moningpurdhaseii was bi^n^ist 
np. A gentleamn ^id^ed the ladies if they ftlt no 
flBcaple vfQUk a^ sulqect ef amuggliag. They replied 
that th^ 4id net see any hana in it* ' And pray 
Ma'am,' said the gentleman, ' do yon see any harm in 
ptealiagT and I thoii^ of the eighth commandmqit 
The lady siiuled assmt^'And may I ask: yon lAai is 
stisnling ?' I Oonght. I could bme answered .Oat, for 
they had told aie often enough in ei^lanation that it 
was taking that which bcAoiqpBd to another; and tow 
Ibey replied aomethiBg to (to same pwrpose. ' And, 
may I farthw 4sk, is the4uty yon evade or the Torenue 
you lessen by the pnichase of amuggled goods, your 
nwn or another^a.' The lidies replied Aat deftaudnq^ 
the govemment was not the same ns- defiranding an indi- 
viduaL The gentleman ari^ed in what part of the law of 
€nod snob a distinction was made nr intimated. The 
ladles could not point out such a passi^, and I could 
not myself tinnk of one; but I supposed tiiere raq;ht be, 
once I was sure tiiey knew the sci iptui ^ better tbm 
I. Some oi» said she 3&i not see why a portion of 
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tbe profit of numfectiifed goods skottld beloDg to the 
gOTemment.' 'You know, madam, probably, why 
thk bone aad grounds bdoog to you.^ < Because 
they bdoBgsd t0 my fathers, and therefore are mine 
by oatorai rig^' ' I beg your pardoB*-4»y natural 
%kt evesy thiqg bekmged to bim wbb took it first 
-Httkd Ibeie are plaoes and ha?e been limes when 
yoor £sUiM*1s property would not be yours/ 'But 
now it is imne by law.' * Exactly so — and he would 
eommit theft wlio should deprire you of it. By law the 
profits of te reveasfe are another^s, and not yours; and 
pardon me, you commit theft if you appropriate it to 
yoomelf, or m any wiqr deprire the rq^htful claimant.* 
'Bat these laws tste oppressire and injurious, and ought 
to be abf ogated.' ' Tbat admits of difference of opinion 
'-4)ut at present it is law ; aad if every one may break 
the law that does net please him, there is not a mate- 
factor in the kingdom but inay say the law Ihat condemns 
turn is a bad one.' I did not understand any part of 
this reasoning — but I concluded, that as my ladies were 
so very good, they most l&ely were right, and that thero 
could be no harm in smuggling. One of them then said 
Aat to be sure it might not be qmte right, and that in 
the purchase of spirits, tea, &c^ where it was only to save 
the duty, she should hesitate to smuggle — ^but in articles 
that could not lawfolly be purchased at all, she wbs obliged 
to dp it 'Certamly,' replied the gentleman, 'if it is 
more necessary to yon to wear fVendi silk than to do 
rig^t •'. I opened my ears wide at this : for I remembered 
how many times I had been told, it never could be ne- 
cessary to do wrong; that to do ri^t was the most im- 
poitant of all things — and by the very lady too, who now 
mA she must do what she allowed wmi not quite right, 
because she wmted a certain sort of dross. But it was 
not for me to be wiser tiian my betters — ^the dinner was 
ended and I left the room ; and excepting when I re- 
peated ihe dghth commandment or saw French silk now 
and then by chance, I do not remember that I thought 
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any. more aboat.what I had beard till the sad days that I 
am goiog to tell of. 

" Meantime my yean went on. The ladies Uked me, 
and made me presents, and increased my wages; and in 
all the hoQse it was who but Peggy Lam. And now 1 
began to save a little money, beside baying myself now 
and then a good book^ such as my mistress recommended 
me, over and above a prayer-book with gilt edges and 
a large print Bible. And when my mother fell sick and 
died, I was able to bay for her many little comforts she 
had not got, beside sitting often by her bed, and esqilain- 
iog the Bible to her as it had been e;q;ilainQd to me^ 
and many, and many were the times she said it was a 
comfort to her death-bed that her Peggy had turned oat 
so well — and sare it was a comfort to me to hear her 
say it — and as many times I gave thanks to God for aU- 
his mercies ; for I kni^w it was he who had made me what I 
was; and with ^ my heart I praised him that I was 
Peg^ Lam and nobody else : for little did I ib^u think 
what I shoold come to. 

<< By this time I was twenty years of age, and as comely 
ayoang woman, so they said, as any in the parish. I 
had a great many snitors — but I always consulted my 
ladies about them, and they generally persuaded me 
not to marry, because, as they said, I was better off. I 
thought so for awhile ; but at last I b^fan to think the 
time was getting on and I had better settle myself: so I 
was married, one Midsummer-day, to a young man who- 
had been a gardener in a gentleman's family, and having 
saved a little money was ^ing to take some gpround, and 
raise fruit and vegetables for the market. To be sure* 
he had not quite so much learning as I had ; and having 
never been to a Sunday school, he did not so well under- 
stand his Bible and Catechism: but he was honest, 
sober, and industrious, and loved Us church, and bore 
a very good character; and my mistresses said .if..! 
wished to marry, I could not do better — and he was 
beside a very good-looking young man; so we were 
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married, and all Ibe ladies went to church with us, and 
we had great fieiastiRgs, and crowds of lookers on, and all 
(he parisli kne# it was Peggy Lam's wedding. 

" And now I was sofely happier than I had ever been 
before ; and I wondered how 6od should never be tired 
of blessing me. I had a little cottage in the garden 
wWch "Wte all nly own. It is true my kitchen was not so 
geod as that I had left at my mistress's, nor my fire' m 
bright, ilor my bed so soft, nor my table so pletitfally 
spread— ^but thea it was my own. And it is true I 
worked imtfietr^ for I had mere to do than to walk ii|^ 
and dowii stsihrs and wait upon die ladies— but then I 
worked for myself and those I loved, and not for hire. 
And who does not know Hie difference ? And who ever 
kM4ed back from the little that was her own to the much 
that was not hers? The rich leavings of my mistress's 
table were never so sweet to my ta&te as the pork I had 
salted for myself, and the cabbage that grew in my own 
husband's garden. I had children — Ah ! and brave 
children were they too, as ever mother's eyes have 
looked upon— as straight^ as beautiful, their white hair 
' curled upon their beads, their eyes" — Here the wretched 
woman's voice began to falter, the tears chased each 
other rapidly down her ghastly cheeks, her eyes wandered 
towards the corner where her unsightly offspring was 
skulking, as if to make a comparison between what she 
remembered and what she saw — 'but it was all too much: 
an agony of unutterable feeling convulsed her frame and 
for that time closed her narrative. 

t hope my readers will not foe displeased at the delay—- 
but beside that I have already filled the space allotted to 
this article, they must be aware that it is the custom of 
aH story- writers in periodical works to interrupt the 
narrative in the most interesting part with those fatal 
words, To be continued. 
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BIOGRAPHY: 

ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

If any tUiig ew add lastre to the chari^cter ^f Leigl^ 
taii» it certainly is the period in which be lived* "mhere 
every thing, fair aad^odbeoomeg nior^ s^rikiqg bty^lhe 
90Dtni9t pf 4a^l(9es8 that swrroaods, U. iHeUgbn waf 
rapidly 4>ecomii;^ a Jooere party feeling, a plea, for rebeW 
lion on one. Jband> and pppreasian and murder oo iite 
other. It i» qo wonder Leighton's gentle spirit sbniak 
from the contest; good it was imposrihle for him. to effect* 
pr^to puOG^re the conciliatien which had been bis only 
motive for entering the i^iscopal office^ somuch oppo^ 
to bis hid»its and his choice. Neither pasty were bon#st 
in desire fpr.peace» and neither party liked ium for.il& 
forbearance towards^ the other. We hear of him 4iie 
more in public^ life; as he only . retained Us. dignity 
another year. The affairs of Scotland proceeded very 
|ll. . The Archbishop of St. Andrew's^ whom we have 
before mentioned as of s^ spirit strongly contrasted, with 
that of I(rfe^ghtoa with whom he was. to act, had already 
escaped 009 attempt at murder, pnd par^tred the siis? 
pected persons with rigour and iiyustice* which served 
but (os^g^avate the Presbyterian pacty against bioh 
gurnet justly remark^, ''what Sharp did now to preserve 
himself from such practices was probably that wbw)h 
both in the just judgment of God and the inflamed fury 
pf wicked men« broiigbt him two years afcer to sucba 
dismal end," , . 

. Meantime thp severities of the .government gave o^* 
f:^ipn.to„mone desperate undertakings among the Presby* 
terians. They held their meetings in the open fi^ds^ 
and went armed to their conventicles* *' These con- 
venticling people .wpre become very giddy and furious, 
and some hot and hair-brained young preachers were 
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ekiefty followed amoag them, who infased wild prineiple^ 
into their hearers, whteh were disowned by the chief 
men of the party." We pereeive in these rehttions' both 
bow certmnlY human interests and hania& passions will 
krterfet^ to polhite the best and fairest oaase--«nd abo 
the extreme injustice of charging the excesses of some 
to (he whotebody, of whom tibe honest and tincere pro- 
bably ceMufed those acts ds mncb as we can do, and 
therefore shoald nbt in this or any other ease be identr^ 
AM wiHi the perpetrators; Snch was tindoabtedly the 
case in the crael mnrder of the Archbishop of 'St. An^- 
drew'*, which never can be considered as the act of the 
Pk^esfe^terians as a body; they were equally guiltless df 
ih^ iiilentiott and *the deed. It was the evil impiilse of 
the mbinenl, in a few mdividuaU, excited merely by th^ 
^pjMrtnnity that presented itself. This is Burnet's ac- 
eouM^f the afllor. ' 

'* When a party off f nrious men were riding through a 
Inbolrnealr St.' Andrew's; they saw the Archbishop's coach 
appear: he was- doming ftom a coundl-day, and waj^ 
Anving home; He had sent some of his servants ^om^ 
before hini, to let tfaem know he Was corahig, and otheri^ 
he fcad sent off on compltments ; so that there were M 
bcMemeti about the eoaeh. They seemgtlfis, condaded, 
aeeording io ttieir frantic, enthusiastic notions, that God 
had now delivered up their greatest enemy into their 
faalids : seven of them- made up to the coach, while the 
t«8t were ^ scouts lidhig* all about the moor^ One df 
^em fired a pislot at^him, widch burnt his coal and gown, 
but did ^ol go into M» body : upon this they fanned he 
had a ma^eal secret to secure him againlst a ^U and 
they drew him out of his coach, and mvodered^lmi bai^ 
harously^ fepeatiog their strokes till they vMemte he 
wi» <}«le dead ; and so they got clear off, nebo^ bap^ 
peniBg to fi& across the moor all the while, lliis was the 
dismal end of that unhappy man : it stroek allpeeple with 
horror, and soflened his enemies into some tenderness ; 
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so that hb memory .was treated with decency by p^» 
who had very liUlo' roBpeet for him durii^ bis life." 

This. ifas. indeed a marderons age. la England npoir 
bers were safferii^ in the affair of Utiis Gates, 8<M9e 
very excellent persons, and some: of the most vile, but 
all with equal injurtice as to^ the crimes laid to theyf 
charge. In Scothnd every means were used to excite 
rebellion in mder to punish it; and tbe scheme bat lo^ 
well succeeded. *^ A strange spirit of fury broke loo9e 
en some of : the Presbyterians, called Car^Iites, frpm 
Me Caigill, that had been one of the ministers of. Glas- 
gow in the former times, and was then very little con- 
sidered, but now was much iollowed, to thegreat.rie- 
pcoacb.of.tbe nation: these held that the. king had lost 
|he right of the crown, by his breaking the coyem^t, 
^hicb he bad sworn at . fak coronation, so they jsaid be 
was their king no more; and by a formal ^deelanudtQU 
they reno,nnced ^all aU^^nce to him, wUcb .a,.party' of 
fhepi affixed to the cross of Dumfries, a town. nc^Jbe 
IRrest border. . The, guards .fell upon, a party, of. them 
prhom they found, in arms, where Cameron^ one of , their 
furiotts teachers, (^m/ whom they were also, paired Ca- 
n^ryamaos,) wiis.^illod:; but Hackston, that wasf pae.pf 
th« archbislM>p'8 murderers, and Cai^U, were takf^l. 
Hackston when brougbt 'befbre the council,: would not 
. own their authority, nor make any answer. to their ques* 
liom. .\ He was soloiv by rea^oii:Of his wpunds,:thatjt 
was^thonght he would die in the question if tortured ;i|9 
hey^ailin a very summary, way^condenm^ to M^eboifh 
hisMBds^cut off, and then:to.be hango^: aU this besnif- 
feredtwith a constancy that amaaed all people. He 
seemed .to M.all.the while in enthuuasticaljnpture, aod 
insensH>le^of w|^t was done to hinn When his b^nds 
wer^.cut off,;be a^ked like one unconcerned, itbis feet 
must be cut off likewise ; and he had so strong .a beiurt, 
that notwithstanding all the loss of blood by his wounds, 
and the cutting off his bands, yet. when he was haiiged 
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time after it was oo the hangmati^s knife, as some eye* 
wH^)«89es adored me. Gargfil and many others of that 
i»aU sect, both men add women* suffered with an ob^ 
stinaey that was so partienlar, that thongh the dnke sent 
the offer of patifon to them on the scaffold, if they 
would only say God bless the king, it was refosed with 
gtea* itegleet: one of them, a woman, said very ealmly, 
she was sure God wonid not bless him, and that there^ 
fore she woald not take €h>d's name in vain : aitothetf 
said more sullenly, that she wonId not worship that idol 
no# acknowledge any other king but Christ, and so both 
were hanged. About fifteen 6r sixteen died nnder tliis 
delusion, which seemed to be a sort of madness; fortfaey 
neter attempted any thing against any person, only they 
seemed glad to saffer for their opinions* Great ase was 
made of this by profane people to disparage the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs for the Christian fiaitb, from the un« 
sfaakea constancy which these frantic people expressed ; 
but this is undeniable^ that men who die BMnntaiaing any 
opizuon^ shew that they are firmly persuaded of it; so 
firoot tfiis the mmrtyrs of the first age, who died for as« 
^rfibgamatterof fact, sachastheresairectbaafCiMrisli 
or the miracles that they had seen, shewed that they were 
well persaaded of the truth of those facts ; and that is all 
the use that is to be made of this argument'* 
' This remark is very just. Numbers have suffered 
inmrtyrdom for error as well as for truth, and we know 
on scripture authority that a man may gjive his body to 
be burned^ wad yet be wanting of that withoat which he 
is nothing in the sig^t of God. But scarcely will any 
one die for that which he does not believe: in matters of 
opittion^ martyrdom can therefore be no test of trutfi<-^ 
but a martyr can scarcely be an impostor, which the 
early sufferers for the gospel must hi^ be6«, had they 
not reaRy seen or heard the things they asserted, since 
these were no matters of opinion, but of fact, which they 
either knew or fabricated. 

o 3 
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We do not apologize to.oor readers for these digres- 
sions.from the principal subject of our biogniphy ; since 
me feel persuaded these sketches, of the times must in- 
terest, them, as relating to, a people of whom they are 
continually reading and hearing, but of whose real cha* 
racter it is not .very easy, to judge, amid the , masa of 
things set forth respecting tbf m. 

We have no particular accpunts of Leighton's retire- 
ment from publick life, and from the difficult and dis- 
couraging duties of his see. The king in opposing his 
lesignation at the time he desired it, had given a written 
engagement to allow him to retire a twelvemonth afler» 
in the following words •— ^ . : 

"ChwlesR. . . 

"^ '' It is our will and pleasare, that the present Arch- 

bishop of Glasgow do continue in that station for one whole year, 
and we shall aUow liberty to him to retire from theace at the end of 
that time.'' 

With this security of speedy release, the Archbishop 
. returned to his see, alleging that.there was now .but one 
stage more between him. and the rest he desired. . A 
lettinr, of which the following are extfacts, to the clergy 
of jhis diocese of Dumbbme, sufficiently attests his feeling 
imder a charge, coveted of others, but to him a burden. 

<< Ret. Brethren. 

^ The superadded burden that I hare here sits so 
heavy upon me, that I cannot escape from under it, to be with yon 
at this time. *** • I know I need not remind you, for I am confident 
you daily think of it, that the great principle of fidelity, and diligence, ' 
and good success in tbat-great won is love ; and the great spring of 
lore to souls is love to fiim that brought them. He knew it well 
himself, and gave us to know it, when he said, ** Simony lovest thou 
ne? Feed my lambs.'' Deep impression of his blessed name upon 
our hearts, will not fail to produce lively expression of it in our words 
and discourses, in private and publick,'but will make the whole 
track of our lives' to oe a true copy and transcript of his holy life: 
uid if there be within us any sparks of that divine love, you know 
the best way, not only to preserve them, but to excite them, and 
blow them up 'into a flame, is by the breath of prayer. Oh prayer ! 
the eoiiverise of the soul .with God, the breath of God in man return- 
ing to its original, frequent and fervent prayer, the better half of our 
whole work, and that which makes the other half lively and efiectual. 
***' But you will possibly say, what does he himself that speaks 
these things to us! Alas I I am ash^^ed to tell you, ^AU I dare 
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sAj is thiSy I think I see tbe beauty of holiness, and am enamoured 
with it, though I attain it not; and how little soever I attain, would 
rather live and /die in the pursuit of it, than in the pursuit, yea, or in 
the possession and enjoyment, though unpursued, of all the advan- 
tages that this world affords. 'And I trust, dear brethren, you are of 
tiie same opinion and design, and follow it both more diligently and 
with better sueoess.*' ' 

There s notiiing by which the real character of a per- 
son may be so exactly traced, as by his letters, written 
Qsttally in the confidence of friendship^ and intended for 
no other eye : whence it follows that no biography is so 
iater^iting, or carries, with it so much the air of auUien- 
ticity , as that which is made' up of the letters and private 
joomals, or other records, - of the subject himself. The 
following is a sweet specimen of Leighton's' picas mode 
of speaking and feeling, extracted from a. letter. to a 
friend: 

. " O!' what a weariness is it to live amongst men, and find so few 
men; «uid amongst Christians, and find so few Christians; so much 
talk and so little action; religion turned almost, to a tune, and ^ of 
wolrds; and amidst all our pretty discourses, pusillanimous and base, 
and so eauly dragged into the mire, self, and flesh, and pride, and 
passion donunee^ng while wa speak of being in Christ, and clothed 
with huD, and believe it because we speak it so often and so con- 
fidently. WeH I know you are not willing to be so gulled, and 
having some glances of the beauty of boliujess, aim no lower than 
perfection, which in the end we hope to attain, and in the meantime 
the smallest advances toi^ards it are more worth than crowns and 
soeptres. I, believe, it, you often think on the words of Paul.-^Cor. 
i^ 24. . There is a noble gi^eat within us. CMi 1 let all our business 
b^ to entertain him honourably, and to live in celestial love within^ 
that will make all things without be verv contemptible in our eyes. 
I should rove on did I not stq> myself it Ming out well too for 
that, to be hard ujpon the post hour ere I thought of writing. There« 
toi^ good night is all I. add: for whatsoever hour it coYnes to your 
handi, I believe you are as sensible as I that it is still night;, but the 
comfort is that it draws nigh towards that bright morning that shall 
make amends." 

It cannot be denied that there was something of gloom 
in the character of Leighton, or at least of that sort of 
serioiisness which we are apt, without examination, to 
call gloom ; though in many cases it partakes nothing of 
sorrow, but only of the calm composure which religion 
produces on some dispositions, that it cannot in all. 
This sort of melancholy perfectly consists with happiness. 



though not with gaiety » and is very generally 'dke result 
of A siifferifig spirit subdued into submisBknr wbetfaapr by 
external ill or mental struggles. Leigliton fived ip the 
midst of levity and carruption, and had to do with people 
in whom religion itself was a plaything aed a pageant, 
and morality at its very lowest ebb^r There is UtttechMibt 
that the aq^ect weighed en fais mind, gave. a s(Hubre cast 
to his refleclioos, and perhaps some excess of au^tetily ta 
his manners. But his writings every w^ere bei^ak. a 
mind cheered and calmed, thougb not eli^i^s and at 
peace in the midst of diflSculty. Vm foMowiDg eiLtnet 
frpin a. letter is very beajutiful : 

'< Cousage, it ahs^ be welL We folkMBr a Qonquei&Bg ^msMt 
yea, who hath conquered already ; et qui temd viticet pro nobis sender 
nneU in nobis : He who hath OBce conquered fbrns, always conquers 
in us. For mys^f at present, I am (as we used to say) that i^ thift 
little contemptible lodge of mine, is not very well; but that will 
come some way or other, as it is best; and even whfle the indispo- 
sition lasts, oh I how mndi doth it heighten tfie sweet i^Ush of peace 
within, of Which I cannot speak highly, fbr to you I can speak just 
asr it is. But mettunks I find a growing contempt of all this wo^ld, 
and consequently some further degrees of that quiet which is only 
subiect to disturbance by our inordinate frndes and desbss, and re- 
ceding from the blest centre of our restr ^ Meries of the world you 
know the wa^, Isaiah xxvi. 20. — And in these retiring rdoms we 
ttsy meet, and be safe and quiet." 

In another letter he writes thus : 
. ** ThoEns grow every where, and fiom alt thsngs below; and to a 
soak txansplaated out of itself into the toot of iesse^ peace -grows 
every where too, from him. a^o is called our peace, and whom we 
still fmd the more to be so, the move entirely we five tn him, being 
dead to this world, and self, and all things beside him. Oh \ when 
shall it be? Welt, let all the world go as it win, let this be our only 
pBisuit and anbitioQ, and ta all other thingsj jkt vohmfas Iwr, 
jCbflMK, • Lofd, thy will be dooe/^* 

The -sweet and reasonable cotms^T contained in tfl^ 
fpllowiDg letter, addressed, to some person whose mind 
bad been agitated with doubts on the truths of scripture, 
and her conscience distressed on account of them, is of 
great beauty and universal interest ; since the strongest 
und most devoted minds are lilEtble to be similarly agi- 
tated at times, either by tbeir own delusive reasonings, 
or the false insinuation^ of the unbelieving world. We 
insert it therefore with pleasure. 
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'* Though I have not the honoar to he acquainted with your Lady^ 
shipy yet a friend of yours has acquainted me with your condition, 
though I confess the unfittest of all men to minister of spintual relief 
to any person, either by prayer or advice to you; but he could- hare 
imparted such a thing to none of greater secrecy » smd withal of greater 
sympathy and tender compassion towards such as are exercised with 
those kinds of coi^ctSi as having been formerly acquainted with the 
like myself, all sorts of sceptical aud doubtful thoughts^ touching tfai^se 
great points, having not only passed through my head, but some of thenft, 
have for some time sat more fast and painfully upoamy mind; but in 
the name of the Xoid, thfy w^re at length quite dispelled .and sctirl- 
tered. And O that I could love and bless Him, whois my deliverer and 
strength, ^y rock and fortress, where I have now found safety from 
these iQC}irsions; and I am very confident you shMl very shorUy find 
the.s$tine ; only wait patiently on the Lord, and hope in hini, foryoa,, 
shall yet praise him for the help of his countenance ; and it is ths^t 
alone that,can enlighten you and clear your mind of those fogs and 
nii^ts that now possess it, and calm the stotms that are raised- within 
it. You do well to read good books that are proper for your help, 
but rather the shortest and plainest than the more tedious' and vom- 
miqous, that sometimes entangle a peipleaied mind.yet more, l^ 
grasping niany more questions, and answers, and argunients tham i» 
neeofaU But above all, still cieave to the incomparable spnnr. of 
light and divine comfort, the iioly Scriptures, evenin despite oFalt 
doubts concerning them; and when you find- your thoughts in dis- 
oider, and at a loss, entertain no dispute with them, by any means 
at that time, but radier divert from them by short prayer, or to other 
thoughts, and sometimes to well chosen company, or the best vou 
can have where you are ; and at some other time, when you find 
yourself in a calmer and serener temper and upon the vantage ground 
of a little more confidence in God, then, you may resume your rear 
sons against unbelief, but so as to beware of casting yourself into 
new disturbance; for when your mind is in a sober temper, there is 
nothing so,8ui|able to its strongest reason, nothing so wise and noble, 
as religion ;^and believe it is so rational, that as now I am framed, I 
am afraid Uiat my belief proceeds too much from reason, and is not - 
so divine and spiritual as I would have it; onlvivhen I find, (as in 
some measure through the grace of God I do,) that it hath some real 
virtue and influence upon my aifttetions and track of life, I hope 
there is sotnewhat of a higher tincture in it, but in point of reason 
) am well assured, that all that I have heard from the wittiest atheist 
and libertine in the world, is nothing but bold ravery and madness, 
and theii whole discourse a heap of folly and ridiculous nonsense ; 
for what p«>bd)le account t:an Uiey give of the wonderAil frame of 
the visible world, without the supposition of an eternal, an infinite 
power, and wisdom, and goodness, that formed it and themselves, 
and all things in it ? And what. can they think of the many thonsands 
of martyrs in the first age of Christianity, that endured not pimple 
dfiath, but all the inventions of the most exquisite tortures, for their 
belief of that most holy faith, which if the miracles that confirmed it 
had not persuaded them to, they themselves had been thought the 
most prodigious' miracles of mat'ness in all the world ? It is not want 
of reason- on the side of religion that makes fools disbelieve it, but 
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ibe iotenn of their bvatiih faiste and distolirte Hti^ea nakes tlMiiddi 
it were not tnie.; and there is thU vast difference betwixt yoa and 
them ; they would gladly believe less than they do, aiid yon vicnM 
gladly believei tnore than you do; they are eemetimes pained and 
tormented wtth appffehtDtions that the doctrine of n^gion is or m^T 
be true, and you are perplexed with suggestions to doubt of it, 
whicb are to you as unwilling and unwelcome as these apprehen^nsr 
of its* trutl^ara to dMBiv Behevo it. Madam, tiiese diffemit thoilgliltf 
ofyoure, are not yours, but his that inserts them, and throws. theB» 
as fieiy darts into your mind, and they shall assuredly be laid to bis 
dmrge, and not to» yows. Think you that infinite goodness is ready 
ta talBe advantage of his poor creatures, and to reject and condennnr 
thoee that, arninst all the assaults made upon them, desire to keep 
tlittr hearts for him, and live to him? He made us, and kiiows our 
omidd, and as a Mier pities his children, and fnties them that fear 
him, for he^is their Fatheri and the tenderest and kindest of all fathers ; 
and as a father pities his child when it is sick, and in the rage and 
jwfBtf of a favea, though it even utter reproachihl^roids againat hint- 
self, shall pot our dearest Father both forgive and pity those thoughts 
in any child of hb, that arise not from any wilful hatred of him, but 
are kindted in hell within them. And no temptation hath befaDen 
you as thls^ but that which has been incidenc to men, and to the besK 
of men; and their heavenly Father hadi not only forgiven them, but 
in due time hath given them an happy issue out of uiem, and so he 
wiA assuredly do to you.'' 

(To be continued.) 
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LECTURE THE SECOND. 



Blessed are the poor in spirit: for thAr^^U'the kim^, 
dom of heaven. — Blessed are they that mourn: for. 
they shaU be comforted. — Bkssed are the m^kz for 
they shall inherit the earf A.-— Matt. v. 3, 4, 5. 

Hb, the Savkwr, the Maker and Badeemer of the 
world, of ma& despised and of man rejected, yet one 
with God and God himself^ " Opened his mni^ saying^' 
•<-*WeU might the startled world have stood anaeed* had 
they believed the divine authority of Him that spake, 
and listened to his saying " Blessed"— ^hatwIttohaUmen 



ieQiitd'i>e, tluit which all were aeekaag to bl^.aad£ew; 
v/enf few, if imy, would illow they were— of whom was 
itpreiioiiiioe^? Xhe^gigr^lhe spirited, ihe.'lighto£hearti 
Ae admifedof own, the beet-beloved of earth!; they 4o 
whom thoosands doffed the bonnet, they to whom prinoee 
boiiadilawii and naftiBBS li8tened-**-4he tendeivftittooed, 
fotferedohiMreh of prosperity, to whom the sunshine 
wBBvithaataebad — were these the blessedi Haaihens 
had tfaotnght 80^ aad aome who are not heathens think 
8o«^He wIk» eame Irom heaven and wasthiiher retnmo 
iog onr that ^strange path his wisdom and fair merey had 
appoii^d; iie who from die beginning had all things 
lcfioway..aad4it that nmment in one vast glance beheld 
of allihinge the issue and the end — He thought other- 
msei He saw not as man saw, his judgment was not as 
the jndgmeDt of men ; and in a manner the most striiEiDg 
and the most ^magnificent, he opened his discourse in 
words that ga^e the lie at once to alt the preconceived 
opinions of mankind. Well might it be said of him, 
'* Se spokel&e one having authority-"-be knew that 'his 
woid was tmlh immutable ; eternal, everlasting certainty. 
As if at that moment he foi^t his despised ei^tate, 
and ^eassuraed the greatness he kad quitted, he pro* 
nomfced in Us character of perfect God, the blessing 
that he^ and- only tie ^ald give, and gave it wheM be 
would. As if be had ^said to the wotld — ^Yeu have 
usurped my i^hts, you have taken judgment out of n»y 
hands, yon have called them blessed whom 1 bless^ 
not^ yc« faav)B trodden down my friends and raised my 
foes to boaottr-*-beho]d, I come to reverse your judg- 
ments end' do away your decrees. He spake and it was 
dime — for who shall say that those He has blessed are 
not Messed, that diose to whom be has given glory, and 
honour^ and power, mid happiness eternal, shall not pos- 
ses9it ? Ahu ! thei^are whoimy8e--Mnir lips, our heaftsv 
o«f actions^ too ofien* say so—-(but it cannot be. How* 
ever the world may resist the fiat, hbweverour'iU-pre- 
fevence may^diobse soooe other blessedness and make 
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l^t of this, the tiling is even so as lie has said, aiid:be-^ 
fqre aogels and men, and all the powers of heaven and 
earth assembled, it shall beniade manifiest — strange that 
we should donbt it ! that we' arie wrong, and He the 
God of all is right. 

But before we proceed to examine these ^ivords more 
closely, does it not stirike: ns as soinetlong strange Umt 
this disobnrse should begin with a blessing at all, under 
the circumstances in which it was spoken? They had 
been all bis enemies, and if at that moment Hiey were 
not so, they were such poor friends as he knew would in 
his need forsake him. They were they whose sins had 
polluted his fair world, had brought him down from his 
Father's bosom, and were about to consummate the 
fearful tragedy upon his sacred head, in all the tortures 
of fm agonizing death. Well might his t»ratiofi have 
begun with bitter reproofs and awful threatenbgs. We, 
miserable sinners ourselves, who at our best may scarcely 
find what we can venture to call, worse, we b^n our 
addresses to an enemy with taunts aiid reproaches. Nay; 
do not some who have a message of peace to deliver 
from above, shew more disposition to be the bearer of 
its threats ; more einmestness in marking the sins, and 
more vehemence in upbraiding them, than in speaking 
pardon to the contrite and comfort to the faint at heart? 
Surely some who preach, and soine who teach;.and.some 
virho. are really earnest for their pwn and others welfare, 
might learn a lesson here. . Hb spake the blessing first : 
He, the most wronged, the most injured at a time when 
by the burden on bis own. bosom he deepest; felt the 
enormity of mortal sin, began his sermon with sweeter, 
kinder words than ever fell on mortal ear before — ^how 
does it shame our harsh and rugged tempers — ^blessed- 
ness for those who were never blessed till then— comfort 
for those who knew none — the kingdom of heaven for 
the con^ience-stricken sinner. It- could- be none hot 
Mercy's self that spake. 

But let us examine more particularly of the persons 
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thoB singled ont us blessed from a world on which many 
a woe was afterwards pronounced, as well as of the. na- 
ture of their Uessedness, and consider whether oar mind 
is as the mind of Grod ; or if it can possibly be that read- 
ing these words, and acknowledging they are the words 
of God, we yet prove by oar feelings, thoughts, and 
deeds, that we are altogedier of another mind. 

The poor in spirit, the meek, the mournful. We 
know that in eartfily language a poor-spirited person is 
a term of most extreme contempt: a noble spirit, a high 
spirit, a bold spirit, are the terms of commendation ; but 
we are not to consider these words of our Iiord as stand- 
ing opposed to those* expressive merely of natural dis- 
posi^n and character. A man may have a mean, pusil- 
lanimous, and despicable spirit towards his fellows, with- 
out one spark of huniility ; and, on the contrary, there 
may be those, and they have been many, who, with the 
utmost reach of what is commonly called greatness of 
character, have been and have proved themselves before 
their God, the lowliest and most subnussive of his serv- 
ants. To be poor, is to have little^to be in want : to 
be poorest of all, is to have nothing — ^to want all things. 
If any one should set apart a certain portion of their 
fortune to relieve the poor, who would be the claimants 
on the fund ? Not those certainly who wore a fair seem- 
ing in the eyes of the world, who were doing well for 
themselves, wanted for Nothing, and never felt the pres- 
sure of poverty and need. They would not come to ask ; 
or if they did, would be rejected, because unfit claimants 
on the charity — ^because they were not poor. Even so. 
He whose the kingdom of heaven is to give, with all its 
stores of endless bliss, its eternal treasures of eternal joy, 
declares it is for those who are in spirit what the poor of 
this world are in outward circumstance, destitute, in 
want, and having nothing. They who claim heaven as 
their right, are not of their number — ^let them rather 
prove their claim, and take their own. They who are 
rich in merits, are not of the number— *they may go and 
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'make the purcliase of whiit' they want. They who db 
not know 'that they are worthless, cannot have it— 
for they wiU never Come to ask the bounty they feel 
not that they need. Ifhesearerichinispirit — ^letttieih 
see to their own fottnnes— the blessillg and the eternal 
fund of bliss with which' it is connected, in this passage 
at least, is hot assigned to them. itQ'o-^they mast iie 
poor in spirit — sunk Bs one' was of old, when he ex- 
claimed, "Lord, save me, or T perish'*— as he who said, 
" Behold I am viie**— ^rthat ruthless waiiderer, ^ho 
having fed long on the bare husks, solicited to be but as 
a hired servant in his fatherls house — or he who, for very 
shame, dared not to' lift so mtich as his eyes to^ heaven. 
All these were poor in spirit: brought down from' their 
bold attempts and high pretensions, in deep debasement 
and consentbg helplessness, to own themselves depend- 
ent on Another's pity, humble, loWly, worthless ih their 
own eyes; perishing, Istarting, lost, ^ if not relieved. 
They may have been the world's admired idols, or they 
may have been its despised little ones — it matters not. 
If this is; what they are ^ befoire God, what they know 
themselves to be, and what they are' cohtent cill men 
should take them for, they are' blessed,' fbr theirs ii the 
kingdom of heaVen. 

Is that a reason? Alas ! men do not think so. 'They 
even presume to pity ' the subdued atid conscience- 
stricken spirit ; and though they Assent that heaven will 
be his portion wheti he dies, to hear their way of speak- 
ings one must siippose they think It a poor compensation 
for his humiliation here. **'Poor creature— well, he*ll 
go to heaven when he dies," tittered in a tone of most 
ineffable contempt, is th6 forlorn bope, the pis alter of a 
case too bad to be amended. The divine preacher was 
of another mind. He pironounced theltn blessed— and 
they are blessed; for heaven is theirs, nbt in distant, cold 
reversion ; but theirs now; secured' by this very promise, 
confirmed by Others, inniimerable; nay; tou'ched and 
tasted already in lively hope and sweet anticipation. I 
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^&^inpt fi$|,; what 19 mefmt by the kiogdom of heaven— 
ye^QliuQ^lersliipd the term. 

, Bi^i iher^ are those whose hope is not lively, whose 
antbil^iiioilL at present is not sweet : the worl4 has fuled 
tJb€^;aQd Heaven se^ms not yet in their possession: 
th^y ajrpl spirit-broken too, but tl^e relief has not been 
arp^brdi^d them. 4s if he had perceived this probability, 
tbe. ^9^red preaqher, the gentle and companionate 
SayiouTj^ 9iak|Bs instant, liaste to carry on his blessing to 
tt^ yet .sorrowful cfaHdr^o of his love^ ** Blessed are 
they tho^ mourn, for they shall be comforted/' Borne 
dQwn with sorrow and with sin, nncomforted of earth, 
aiida^ yejt.uacomforted of heaven^ contemned and up- 
t^raid^d of in^m, miacknowledged yet of God, struck to 
^.k.eai;'t by the reproaches of his word^Uke Peter 
W.b^n he w^pt. so bitterly — ^like David, ere the (irophet 
sgid that God had put away his sin — ^like I^Dt, when his 
ioly soul was vexed from day to day with the wickedness 
of those ground him— like ihe women who wept the 
master they had lostjt o^ ^^^^ they knew h^ had risen 
again to wve. them. These are indeed the sorrowful of 
ItiQ earthy w}|o go inourning all the day long-ryet the 
preacher pronounced them blessed. Oh ! he had reason 
-^fpr he knew with how sweet a comfort he meant to 
comfort them-^what soupds of pardon and peace he 
IQQ^t to whisper in their ea^s, with what a rich reward 
t^ sIq$^ their days of tribulation. Seeing, as he d^d, the 
IWO^finsg disproportion between their present sufferings 
ii^^ tb^ir future bliss, he ipight well prpnotince them 
t^r^ss^^i though all beside^ nay, even themselves would 
^Vfi sajd that they were wretched. 
.Tllf). n^t is a str^ge sentence. It s^ems at first 
4g[^. to be absoliitejy faUe ; for here is something that 
i^es withifi the reach of mprtal men— -it is earth, not . 
pp^veQ .pled|;ed as ^ blessing to the meek. Butw^d 
^ ii) ppssf ssion of the earth aiid its good things t Hose, 
^ w^ mpy tbipkj who have.found the npieans to jsieize on 
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them — those who in the scramble have trodden dotni 
their fellows^ and gone over their heads to the attainment 
of their wishes, 'the bold, aspiring spirit, often the 
proud and the oppressor. It cannot be denied that 
they prevail and hold the earth in possession, while the 
meek» the timid and forbearing, scarcely contending 
even for their own, are oftentimes depressed and de^ 
spoiled by their more daring and tenacious fellows. 
Thus it appears, and thus we think — but We are mis- 
taken perhaps. We are very little in the secret of God's 
government on earth ; but himself has said to his disci- 
ples, ** All things are yonrs.^' He cannot be 'mistaken ; 
and most trae it is, the people of God have, more real 
enjoyment of the earth than any others who tread its 
surface. They see a fitness and beauty in God's works 
that others see not — they feel a security in the enjoy- 
ment of the Uttle they may have that others cannot feel; 
and they are relieved from the empoisoning errors, and 
distracting fears, and tumultuous passions that haunt 
the ungodly in the possession of their much. How 
many a pang of wounded pride, and irritated feeling, 
and soul-tormenting passion, suffered by the proud, the 
meek and lowly will escape. But this is not the extent 
of their possession. The world is maintained for their 
sake, and the events of Providence are directed for their 
good: it was to consummate his purpose of mercy, that 
God destroyed not at once a world become offensive to 
his holiness ; that when he repented of having made man 
upon, the earth, he did not destroy him utterly from off 
it. And they, his people, are the objects of thi^ mercy; 
all that is desirable for them, is theirs, and the rest is 
only suffered for their sake, and for the furtherance of 
his merciful designs towards those that love him. Well, 
then, may it be asserted that the earth is theirs. But 
more even than this may be. A time is mentioned in 
Scripture when Jesus shall come with his saints, to judge 
the earth and to possess it : a more entire inheritance 
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m^aj be there reaened for the meek whi^m he Mft pr<M 
Boitft«ed that UeMed* 

New if ve look tibroad into tdbe wodd«<^my, not uom^ 

^tifve look pto ear own heerts, liov it is there alone 

9mr he^uiess lies, we H^y find of ipoar, e very 4ifferent 

estimete of happiness and of charaoter than in here given 

tpy one who eaonot err* We for the most part hold the 

neeknejis of a snbdaed and chastened spirit in very great 

contenipt. ^y is the nieed we give to those who monra 

under the pressure of earthly sorrow; and to the far 

heavier pressiire of a bosom wnmg to agony by the con- 

sdowness of sin, ^ sneer of contempt and ridicule. 

Hey we not ithe objects of your envy and approbation. 

Far from it^^-wid if you believed, which perhaps you do 

not. thftt aueh will repUy be cemforted with unearthly 

cQi^ort, wiU be the blessed inheritprs of earth and 

heaven^ you would pot envy them the more. No-^for 

yon do not feel a need of the comfort they are to eujoy, 

the:ki|^dQm of heaven is a matter little in your thoughts, 

and for the earUi» you fancy you already possess, or at 

least cw qbtaip, more eojoyment ef it by a contrary 

means. Yet this our estimate oi ojthers is not the thing 

of ipoBt Importanp^* What ^re we epdeavonring for 

ourselves? To be poor in spirit, meek, and, if it piust 

be^ mfmmf^h ftftt we may share this blessedpess ? Or 

is it tp lis a ^pised tbi^ to M^ch the jcommendation 

of the wprld, and jpccess in earthly ;9cbeEDies, and the 

gratification of o»r pwn haughty sjnritf, are evf^^r to be 

prefen)sd? 

Whatever our fpUy q^ay chooi^e, the tTjU^ remains im- 
attered'^they whom QgA has blessed a^e blessed ; they 
whiQin h^ bl^gsQs jaot, remain unblessed fyr evqr. We 
«i^yji?^tiip the belief ^ pur minds are free and ex- 
alted^ eiir ppwerp ifieat, oj^r spirits npbte— we may talk 
ef jpfiide m^ h^h-mii^e^i^ss, and cmbition, and a, 
certain spiritedness the world admires, as if they were 
the first of virtues— with full hand we may grasp the sum 
of this world's good, and fancy it our own^but of this 

p3 
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^e may rest assured: one sigh of contritioii from a 
broken heart, one lowly, self-denying, self-renonnciDg- 
temper-— one act of subjection of our own will to the 
demands or decrees of God, is of more excellence in 
his sight than all our boasted greatness. The earth for 
which we contend with so much spirit is not ours — ^we 
may hold it to-day and to-morrow, but it is gone from 
us — it is given in reversion to those we contemn* That 
Heaven, of which we have some vague and careless ex- 
pectation, is not ours—we are too rich, too independent, 
too well satisfied with our own goodness, to be counted 
among Ihem od whom it is bestowed. And if we be in 
sorrow, as few theire are who know none, let us have 
regard to the nature of it — *'The sorrow of the world 
worketh death." Impatient grief for the loss of thkigs 
for which We were litde grateful when we had it— pmn- 
ful desire for somediing which we have sought and ex* 
pected from every thing but God who could alone bestow 
it-^guch sorrow is not Uiat on which the Saviour shed 
his blessing. Comfort for us there is not| for we seek it 
of the world, and comfort is of Heaven. Let us know 
there is a sorrow, which, meanly as we think of it, will 
be turned into joy, while ours is confirmed and continued 
to all eternity. 

But to return again, a far sweeter theme, to Him by 
whom these sacred words were uttered, what tenderness, 
what love and pity sound in them. How softly like 
the fresh dews of die morning fall they on the bosom of 
the humbled, meek, and suffering Ibtener. Of what 
small moment seems the brief space of mourning ap- 
portioned us on earth — of what small moment the low- 
liness of our condition, or the depresrion of our spirits,' 
nay the very breaking of our hearts by the chastisements 
of Heaven, if such is to be the issue of our trials — Jesus 
our comfort, earth our possession, and heaven our rich 
inheritance. 



at©^jfi^s^T. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY, 

(Continued from page IW4J 

Class 13.— Polyanpria. 

Tab flowers of this Class, most of which are poisonoas* 
are very easy to be distinguished. The Stamens are 
from twenty to a thousand, but there is no need to count 
them: the eye immediately perceives there are too many 
for any other Class, excepting Icosandria, and then if 
polling off the €alix and Petals yon find the Stamina re-» 
main on the Receptacle, you decide it to be Polyandria» 
as in Icosandria they come off with the other parts of the 
flower. The Orders are six, distinguished as before by 
the Pistilla« This Class is very rich both in indigenous 
and foreign plants. The Tulip-tree, the Magnolia, the 
Larkspur, the Clematis, and a great variety of others are 
among its cultivated beauties. The Tea-tree is by some 
botanists ranged in this Class. 

In English Botany the first Order ]lf onogynia contains^ 

Actasa, Herb Christopher or Bane-berries, a white 
flower of four Petals and four Calix leaves ; but as is the 
case with many flowers in this Class, the Calix falls when 
the flower blows, which might lead us to suppose they 
have none. The leaves are triply three-fold : berries 
black and very poisonous. 

Chelidonium, Celandine— -Tlus Grenus is distinguished 
by a two-leaved Calix soon falling off, four Petals, and a 
long trap-shaped Pod. The beautiful Homed Poppies 
are of this Grenus. 

P&paver, Poppy, our pupils will doubtless know under 
its English appellation : it is distinguished from the pre* 
ceding by its short pods. 

Nymphcea, Water lily, is a most beautiful flower, by 
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its doable row of Petals resembling a doable flower. It 
floats its splendid heads upon the water, supported by 
large flat leaves floating on the surface. One species is 
yellow, bat the most beautiful is white. 

Tilia, Lime or Linden Tree, is a well-known tree ; the 
leaves are heart-shaped and notched, the blossom of a 
yellowish white, and fragrant, and the branches smooth. 

Cistus, Cistus. There aremany sj^cies of this Genus, 
none resembling the elegant garden Ciislas, being mostly 
yellow—Hiome of them ure trailing pkuotia. The FeCals 
are five, and in specias mariced with a daik spot at the 
base. 

The second Order, Digynia, contains Hhe Poeomi, 
Poeony, resembling in eharai^j^e Poeony of the g^en, 
excqit in having only five crimson Petals; Stamens red, 
wiUi yellow Anthers. It is not common. 

Poterium, Common Burnet, has the Stamens and 
Pistils in different flowers, the flowers greenish, or tioged 
with purple, and growing in spikes^-Ieaves ronndisb, and 
unequally cut. 

The thurd Order Trigynia, eimtains Ddpioaaom, lurk- 
spur, resembling the garden Larkspur, but always bhe 
in its wild state. 

The fourth Order, Pentagynia, five Katik, h» only 

Aquilegia, Columbine, no Calix-mfive Petals witbiBve 
horn^haped Neetaiies placed alternately ^ith the Petols 
•—blue oir purple, sometimes Grroen. Loaves cut into 
roundirii lobes. 

The fifth Order, He[Xi«ynia, six Pistils, has OQly 

Stratiotes, Water Aloe — ^prickly, aword-adiaped, brittle 
leaves ; stems bearing a long sheatii of one white flower, 
with a calix also wUte. 

The sixth Order, Polygyma^ coiOmbb, 

Zostera, Sea Grass-wrack, without Calix or Blossom, 

leaves long and grass-like, floating on water. This is an 

sdimndant and useful weed, often thrown on the shore by 

the tide, and used for thatching, and other pmrposes. 

. Anim, Wake Robin, is a plapt of curious appearance. 



hoi a stranger, jprobably, to any of Us. The spike-stalk 
which grows in a green sheath, is purple or buff at the 
top, in the middle are the stamens, and at the base the 
germens, forming altogether one sort of club. 

Anemone, Pasque flower, or more commonly Ane<* 
flione, is so uniyersal a favourite, as to need no descrip- 
tion to make it known. 

Clematis, Traveller's-joy, or Virgin's-bower. We 
have but, one wild species of this elegant genus, common 
in the southern counties only. The flowers are green 
without, cream-coloured within. After the flower falls, 
the nomerous styles grow to a great length, covered with 
silky hairs, forming a feathery cluster, very ornamental 
to our winter hedges. The leaf-stalks twine round any 
thing they can reach, and thus support the plant. 

Thafictrum, Rue- weed, is diflScult to describe in the 
genus, because the species differ so much in colour, size, 
&c., one being yellow, and many feet high^ another ex- 
tremely delicate and small, with brown flowers, and 
another with purple. They have no Calix, four or five 
I^etals, the flowers in panicles, or bunches at the top of 
the stem. 

Adonis, Pheasant's-eye, has a flower of deep scarlet, 
with from five to eight petals; leaves repeatedly and 
finely cut: we probably know it in the garden. 

Ranunculus. The English names of this numerous 
family are various. It comprises the Crowfoots, Pile* 
wort. Buttercups, &c. These flowers are all yellow, or 
white—they have a Calix which falls before the flower, 
petals from two to eight, and a small distinct nectary at 
the base of each petal, such as we have drawn in Plate 
2, Fig. 8. 

Helleborus, Hellebore, has ho blossom, unless, as by 
some botanists, the five-leaved calix, often coloured, be 
considered such. It is a large, branched, and leafy 
plant, the leaves deeply cut. 

Sagittaria, Arrow-head, is a water plant, with stamens 
and pistils in different flowers on the same plant. There 
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are Ioog» narrow leayet under the water.; those, that rise 
above are arrow-shaped , with strong ribs and a network 
of veins ; flowers white, tinged with purple in the claws, 
and three-leaved. The. roots are a principal article of 
food among the Chinese,, who therefore cultivate it. 

Caltha, Marsh Marigold, is a large yellow flower, very 
common in streams and pools : it is. without Calix oi 
Nectaries. The leaves are kidney^shaped and thick, 
some with the edge entire, while others on the same 
plant are regularly notched,, and of a different shape« 

TroUius^ Globe-flower,, has fourteen yellow Petals and 
po Calix. Nectaries as long as the Stamens— flowers 
always nearly closed : leaves round,, but very muchi cut 
and jagged. 

We have now only to describe the plant given ia our 
Plate. We found this flower beautifully overspreading 
with its leaves and flowers the surface of a pond. We 
observe the flowers to rise on long stalks from the same 
sheath as the upper leaves, which are almost circular, 
with the stem nearly in the centre, and deeply scalloped. 
|Like many water«plants it has two sorts of leaves, those 
beneath the water being hair-like. The stems are cylio' 
drical and leafy,. floating on the water. We find the 
Stamina not very numerous, the PistUs forming a knob 
in the centre, the delicate Petals white, with a yellow 
spot at the base: the Nectary a small opea tube on the 
elaw of each Petal : and we decide it to be the Water 
Crowfoot, Ranunculus Aquatilis. 

Class Xni—POLYANDKIA, mai^ Stameks. 

Obder 1. — MoNooYNiA, 1 Pistil, 

Actsea Herb Christopher, 6ane-4>errie8 

Chelidonium • • • • Celandine, Homed Poppy 

Papaver Poppy 

Nymphaea. ....... Water IIW 

.Tilia. ..,., lime, or unden Tree 

Cistus Cisttts 

/ Ordeb 3,— DioTNtA, 2.Pistila. 
Pj«ooia. ...PoBony 
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Potertam Buroet 

Obdeb 3.— Tbioykia, 3 Pistils. 
-DetpMnium liarkspnr 

OxN>£B 4.-^Pe»tagynia, 5 Pistils. 
Aqmlegia. •••.... Columbine 

Obdeb.5.'--JB[sxa«yiiia9 6 Pittite' 
Siratibtes : Water Aloe 

Obdeb ^.-^Poltgt^ia, many Pistils. 
Zo^eia.. • . • . . ». :GressrJvrm€k 
Amm ..,••••?•• Wake I^Qbin 

Anemone Pasque Flower, Anemone 

Clematis ....,, . * Vi.rgin's-bower, Traveller's-joy 

Thalictrum » Rue-weed 

^Adonis Pheasam's-eye. 

Ranunculus Crowfoot, Pilewort, Buttercup 

TroUius Globe-floweri Oowlans 

lielleboios .,.•.• Hellebore 
Caltha »....«•. «.Mac9b Marigold 
Sagittaria ••••,•• .Arrow-head 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING- 
LESSON XV.— Plate 15. 

Our present rule is the use of circles iq a succession 
of arches, supported on corresponding rows of pillars. 
(Plate 15, Fig. 1.) We suppose ourselves exactl; in 
front of the building, so as to see either side alike, and 
looking down upon it, as from a g^lery, so as to have 
the Point of Sight (e) above the pillars. The first, or 
nearest pillars are raised in due proportion as the eye 
directs ; from these the height and size of the remaining 
pillars are found by the Visual Bays (hhhb) drawn to 
the Point of Sight, tl»ir situation b^ing determined by 
the diagonals that cross the floor (ccc.) The front of 
the upper part is then raised from the pillars to such^ 
height as the proportion of the building requires. The 
arch contained in it being exactly a half circle, may be 
found in the usual way, or more easily with compasses, 
niitidiDg to fix them in the centre of the dotted base 
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lines (d^J for each arch on its own base line. The Yisnal 
Bays fee) are next to be drawn to the Point of Sight; 
by the meeting of which rays with perpendicolars from 
the pillars, the square of each arch is fonndv as marked 
by the dotted lines (ffffO It wiQ easily be perceived 
where the lines are visible and where concealed by each 
other. All the arches of this example may be drawn 
with compasses : but were they not exactly circular, this 
could not be, neither if they were in any other positioui 
of which we shall give further examples. 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

One of the uses of reflection and philosophy is to take 
general views from a variety of details : it is this that has 
given to Montesquieu's famous work, ** L'Esprit des 
Loix," its just celebrity; and there is perhaps no subject 
that concerns our interests that may not be profitably 
treated in the same manner. I am convinced this would 
be eminently the case in regard to female education, if 
we were to consider the objects that at different periods 
have been principally aimed at — and then seizing the 
spirit of each, endeavour to combine them in the acttial 
one which wp are now giving to the young females of the 
rising generation. 

In the age of Queen Elizabeth, the young women of 
any consideration in life appear to have received learned 
educations. The great queen herself was much of a 
pedant. We perceive high classical attainments in a more 
lovely form in the highly-improved mind of the unfortu- 
nate but ^eellent Lady Jane Grey, Bacon's mother, 
her sisters, the Countess of Pembroke,* and many 

* As perhaps all your young readers may not recollect ihe epitaph 
inserted in the Spectator, on this extraordinary woman, I will copy it 
here. 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother^ 

Death, ere thou hast killed another. 

Fair, good, and learned as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at jthe^. 
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others^ would furnish a large and celebrated list of 
women distinguished for acquirements in what is now 
more generally considered the province of the other sex 
to excel in. 

The spirit of this I would call intellectual cultivation, 
and regard it as what we should especially attend to in 
female education. But let me not be misunderstood. 
I mean the ^irit of the thing, not the mode or direction 
of it. There is no reason for the g^rl in the domestic 
school-room to vie with her brother at Eton or West- 
minster school in classical attainments ; but, independent 
of Latin and Greek, the intellectual powers of tiie mind 
may be cultivated, reason and judgment exercised, and 
Ike memory filled with solid and useful information. 

'to this more brilliant sera of the female character, 
there seems to have succeeded a period when our great 
grandmothers appear to have been more particularly 
fitted for excellent housekeepers than any thing else. 
They possessed much knowledge of cookery, confec- 
tionery, distillery, &c. ; and many a venerable mansion 
can, to this present day, still exhibit the remains of the 
laborious labours of their needle. This we must surely 
denominate by the spirit of usefulness. And in spite 
of all the ridicule and disdain attached to the pursuits of 
these ancient matrons, I would insist most strongly upon 
the benefit, nay, the great necessity, of attending to the 
spirit of this mode of education, so lamentably neglected, 
not only in the higher walks of life, where, though still 
desirable, it may be better spared, but also in the 
middling ranks, whese the loss is of essential detriment. 
It is not necessary for our daughters to pride themselves 
on the excellence of dishes, of which they alone possess 
the treasure of the true receipt: it is not necessary they 
should produce cakes, conserves, and sweet waters of 
their own making; but it is very necessary that they 
should understand all the economy of family manage- 
ment ; that they may be able to regulate their own houses 
and tables, and while they procure comforts and ele* 

VOL. III. Q 
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ganoies for themselves and families, that they may do it 
at the least charge upon their income. In this day of 
high estimation of the study of political economy, surely 
that of our domestic homes ought not to be neglected, 
but placed in the hands of mistresses capable of seeing 
its spirit^ as well as knowing and discharging all its 
details. 

The edacation of Uie present day strikes me as pecu- 
liarly attentive to every thing that belongs to the pro- 
vince of talent and of taste. It is the charm, the deco- 
ration of life, that we now chiefly attend to. It is to 
produce a lovely, finbhed creature, who shall delight 
the eye and the ear, but who is too often better qualified 
to please the imagination, than to be a companion for 
life through all its changing scenes — to be the serious 
adviser, the reflecting mother, or the able mistress of a 
family* 

hdi us suppose that more attention was paid to the 
spirit of these three modes, than to the exclusive culti- 
vation of either, and what would be the result? 

We should indeed have no learned ladies, no eminent 
housekeepers, and none, who in their execution on the 
instrument, or with their pencil, could vie with the 
artists themselves. When I say there would be none 
of these characters, I mean generally. Particular strong 
biasses of mind, great powers, and peculiar situations, 
will always be forming characters that we must regard 
as privileged exceptions, as constituting a pleasing, and, 
perhaps, useful variety in human society, but still as de- 
viations from general rules, not to be copied. But we 
might have intellectual cultivated minds, able both to 
converse with and to appreciate the higher attainments 
of the other sex. Women, who had rather enter into 
rational conversation than be considered as pretty triflers 
who expect indulgence for all their playful caprices or 
wayi^ard humours — ^women, who, in an hour of danger 
and alarm, could assbt instead of increasing the dis- 
tress-^wives who would neither tire their husbands with 
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omneaning chit-chat, nor excite the smile of contempt^ 
so ofteo ill concealed by the gallantry of the manly mind 
— and above all, mothers who coald train and open the 
minds of their children, of either sex — and widows ca- 
pable of managing those reins, which, by the loss of their 
hosbands, are so often placed solely in their hands. We 
diould have women not superior to, bnt fitted by skill 
and appropriate knowledge, for the discharge of their 
own pecaliar duties in the concerns of domestick life. 
We mig^t have engaging, interestmg women, who sb 
far from being divested of talent and grace, would have 
these strengthened and heightened by the proper culti- 
vation of the other faculties of the mind. E^h indi- 
vidual might not excel in eveiy elegant art and accom- 
plishment (as time is limited;) but if this were not aimed 
at, but, according to the genius of our pupil, she applied 
either to musick or drawing, much eminence might still 
be attainied. And perhaps the loss* would not be very 
great, if our daughters could not contribute so large a 
mass of elegant, useless articles to a charitable reposi- 
tory, or fill eveiy table of our rooms with them. At 
least such a loss would surely be well compensated by 
the rational companion and friend, by the useful provider 
of our domestick comforts, and by Uie cultivation, with 
considerable success, of any one art or accomplbhment. 

W.R. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



RETRIBUTION. 

O God !— But no — thou wilt not hear, 
Thou wilt not heed the bitter tear 

In such a moment prov'd-^ 
When folly weeps her broken toy, 
And earthliness bewails the joy 

It never should have loved. 
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X cannot say I did not hear. 

When erst thou whispered me, '< Beware 1 

«<And take not of that draught/' 
I cannot say I did not know 
The bitterness that lay below. 

What I so fondly quaffed. 

I heard the voice — ^I saw--I knew, 
I look*d the empty shadow through. 

Yet followed for its sake, 
like one who dreams, and knows he dreams, 
Yet will not part from fancy's gleams. 

Still struggling not to wake. 

The cup is out, the draught is done. 
The dream, the shadow, all are gone. 

And what is left to me ? 
O God ! the agonizing thought. 
That I must bear the ill I wrought. 

Nor bring it e^en to thee ! 
• 

To thee, who, when no friend was near; 
My bosom's secret plaint to hear, 

Would erst thine ear incline ; 
And when my spirit could not rest 
Its cares on any earthly breast, 

Wert wont to offer Uiine. 

But now-— Ob! who will listen now? 
Or who relieve, O God, when thou 

Dost answer me but this — 
<^The thing that makes thy bosom ache, 
Is that I bade thee not to take — 

Abide thou by thy choice." 

Yes, I abide it, Lord, nor raise 
So much as e'en these tearful eyes 

For comfort at thy hands — 
But if thy pity still may hear. 
Grant me, O God, this only prayer, 

^is all my soul demands ! 

grant, that while I eat the fruit, 

1 learn to loathe the bitter root 
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Of which such sorrow came — 
Engrave it deeply on my heart. 
That sinful pleasure's after-part 

Is penitence and shailie. • 



THE NIGHT-BLOWING CERUS. 

Tis surely strange, thou lovely flower, 
That thou should'st dvoose so dark an hour 

To put thy heaoties forth— 
Why not amid the noontday blaze. 
When- many an eye might come to gaze, 

And wait upon thy birth f 

Why dost (hou ohoose to bloom alone, 
Unseen, unnoticed, and unknown. 

The midnight's only flower f 
When eyeiy bud has closed its head, 
And all beside thyself have fled 

From night's nnwelcom'd hour. 

I do not love the noon-day blaze, 
I do not love the idle gaze 

Of every careless eye : 
It is not mine to spread my flowers 
O'er sunny beds or pleasant bowers. 

Where thousand beauties vie. 

I cannot deck your summer ways, ' 
I cannot share your golden days, 

With all the rich parade 
Of things that with the momipg come, 
And gaily in the sunshine bloom, 

But cannot n}ide the shade. 

But seek me when they all are gone, 
And seek me when thy sun goes down, 

And then I will be thine—* 
And then III spread my sweetest flowers, 
To cheer themelancholy hours, 

, When none beside me shine. - 

Nay then, Til choose thee, lovely flower. 
Before the fairest of the bgwer— 
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And if there be forme 
A fricDd whose kindness can abide 
The gloom that chaces all.besidei 

III liken him to thee; 



HYMN I- 

C011E9 let us all unite to piaise 
The God whose mercy, crowns our days; 
Unite with grateful hearts to sing 
The glories of our Saviour king. 

Nor we alone — th* angelic train 
Shall hear and join the sacred strain, 
While : as their lofty anthems peal* 
Their hearts celestial transports feel. 

But warmer love, more deep-felt joy, 
Should tune our hymns, our souls employ. 
Than fiU'd ^he myriads of the skies, 
When the ^ rapt seraphs' ^ psans rise. 

Creation, glory, bliss, were given 
To all the sacred hosts of Heaven ; 
Redemption was to them denied — 
He gave them life— for us he died. 

For us, when lost in woe and guilt. 
For us His precious blood was spilt; 
To us salvation's hope he gave, 
For us He triumphed o'er the grave. 



HYMN 1L-G«i6«»xxviii, 11-16. 

O God of Jacob 1 though to us no more 

In open vision is thy glory shown, 
Thy mercy has on us a light bestowed, 

Far, for more cheering than our sites have known* 

Yes, He has come, the promised Holy One, 
The long-desired Saviour of mankind ; 

For our instruction deigned to dwell on earth, 
For our salvation has his life resigned. 
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And though thy voice reioundfl not in our ears, 

That Saviour has thy will revealed, 
Has bid thy children hope for endless joy— 

His resurrection all those hopes has sealed. 

And can it be^ that moi^aentary i\\a, 

Unreal sorrows, that assail us here, 
Can grieve our spirits, can our hopes repress, 

Sadden our hearts, and force the bitter tear? 

O ! it is sinful, 'tis ungrateful, weak, 
Thus to complain beneath a transient load : 

Be this our comfort, our consoling hope, 
This was the path our Heavenly Master trodt 

For we, like Jdcob, seek a promise land ; 

Not to our race, bilt to ourselves His given ; 
A gracious teacher deigns to guide our steps — 

That teacher is the Lord^that land is Heaven. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AMD 

NOTICES OF NEWFUBUCATIONS. 



Bunydn Explained to a Child. — By Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
ODgar.— LondoD, Westley, 1824. 

It is decidedly our intention not to review books too 
infantile for children of ten years of age, which has been 
oar reason for leaving nnnoticed many works that have 
been sent to us. Else might we, ere ttiis, perhaps, have 
expressed onr regret that the author of Father Clement 
should waste her talents in writing Anna Boss. In the 
single instance before us, we depart from our custom, 
because we have ourselves been often puzzled to find a 
desirable '^ Cloture Book" to. give to children, especially 
^ a Sunday book, when their weekly amusements are 
necessarily put aside ; and we therefore judge that many 
parents will like to be informed of a book so exactly 
fitted for the purpose, as we consider this to be. 
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Sermons preached in St. John's Church, Olasgow.— 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D.— Price 10«. 6d. Glas- 
gow, 1823. — Chalmers and Collias. 
Wb are Dot presuming to suppose that any testimony 
or approbation of ours is neeessary to the reoommendiog 
of Dr. Chalmers' writings, or can any thing avail in 
giving publicity to their excellence. But it is our busi- 
ness to notice and commend to our readers whatever b 
fit for their perusal, and more especially to speak of 
those authors whose productions are the theme of general 
converse, an addition to whose works is an olgect of uni- 
versal interest Popularity, brief though brilliant, is not 
always a proof of merit — ^fashion, and novelty, and trick 
will sometimes give unbounded success to works for a 
short season, particularly works of a lighter, and some of 
a religious cast. Lasting popularity is, we believe, always 
just — and whatever may have been the case in tiie days 
of Milton, in these days we feel assured that every 
author has justice done him by publick opinion if he but 
waits the lapse of some few years, and that every writing 
is in the issue appreciated just as much and no more than 
its merit clidms. But in the mean time there is a great 
deal of fashion in reading, and there are certain names .of 
authors current in society : and if they are so kind as to 
publish a new work, yon must make all possible haste 
to read it, lest you should not know what every one else 
is talking about : and in the over-much talking about it, 
inexperienced listeners may be much at a loss to know 
whether the book be really worth their attention. It is 
for this reason simply that we are induced to review 
works too well known and too universally read, to need 
our aid to introduce them to the notice even of inex- 
perienced readers. 

Dr. Chalmers' works are no longer novelties, and we 

believe they .continue to be as highly estimated as when 

< they were so. Criticks and fault-finders have tired them- 

- selves out, and quiet readers are going on to enjoy - and 

profit by the perusal. We remember when the first of 
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Dr. Chalmers' works was poblished, heating many per- 
sons go about to prove that the writing could not be good, 
because it was incorrect ; could not be fine^ becanse it 
was nngrammatical; not be elegant or powerful, because 
it was obscure; and while all this was easily proved 
in theory, every reader who had a heart to feel and a 
sense to perceive, knew, without being able to prove it, 
that the writing was fine, powerful, and elegant. It is 
so that criticks in reading, as well as in other things, lose 
the enjoyment they might find, and mislead their judge- 
ment beside. As correctness and conformity to given 
rules cannot make a fine picture, so neither will correct* 
ness of language make fine writing. And those who say 
that language cannot be fine unless you can parse every 
line into grammatical exactness, may as well say a bold 
sketch of BaJBTaelle's pencil could not be fine drawing, un- 
less with a graduated ruler you could prove it to be, line 
by line, proportioned as it should be: while art was 
proving the truth of her assertion, nature and feeling 
would pronounce it fidse. Some one has said, — *' Quand 
une lecture vous 61&ve I'esprit et qu'elle vous inspire des 
sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre 
r^gle pour juger de Touvrage; il est bon, est fait des 
mainsde Touvrier.'^ — ^The power of writingmust be judged 
by its effect upon the mind, and not by rules of syntax : 
and if it must so, assuredly Dr. Chalmers' writing must 
be pronounced fine. The following intricate and inter- 
minable sentence from one of his firat works, would baffle 
the grammarian's rule to measure it; yet who can peruse 
it without being arrested by a sense of its beauty, and the 
powerful effect of such a reckless accumulation of words? 

''Thus did the eternal King, immortal, invisible, surromidedas be 
is by a wide and everlasting monarchy, turn him to our humble habi- 
tation; and the footsteps of Ood manifest in the flesh, have been on 
the narrow spot of ground we occupy; and small though our mansion 
be amid the orbs and systems of immensity, hither hath the King of 
glory bent his steps, and entered the tabernacle of men; and in the 
disgoise of a servant did he sojourn for years under the roof which 
canopies our obscure and solitary world. Yes, it is but a twinkling 
atom iq the peopled infinity of worlds that are around — but look to 
the moral grandeur of the transaction, and not to the material extent 
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of the field on which it was executed, and from the retirement of our 
dwelling-place there ma^ issue forth such a display, of the Godhead, 
as will circulate the glones of his name amongst all his worshippers. 
Here sin entered. Here was the kind and universal tin^jlrrntir of a 
Father repaid hy the ingratitude of a whole family. \Iet» the law 
of God was dishonoured, and that too in the face of its proclaimed 
and unalterable sanctions. Here the mighty contest of the attribute was 
ended— «nd when justice put forth its demands and truth called for 
the fulfilment of its warnings, and the immutabili^ of God would not 
recede by a single iota from one of its positions, and all the seyerities 
he had ever uttered against the children of iniquity, seemed to gather 
into ope cloud of threatening vengeance on.the>tenement that held 
us— did the visit of the only begotten Son chase away all these ob- 
stacles to the triumph of mercy-^and humble as the tenement may 
appear, deeply shaded in the obscurity of insignificance at it is, 
among the statelier mansions which are on every side of it — ^yet 
will the recall of its exiled family never be forgotten — and the illus- 
tration that has been given here, of the mingled grace and majesty of 
God, will never lose its place among the themes and the aodama- 
tions of eternity." — Mtrtmomical discourses. 

Bat in speaking of the effect of Dr. Chalmers' style of 
writing, we have left the greater question for the less— 
the greater question is of the matter, not the manner. 
His first work, as we believe, was the Evidences of 
Christianity, which, in our opinion, is superior to any other 
work of the sort — but we do not wish very young people, 
unless they feel any doubts of the truth of revelation, to 
read on the subject : it is a dangerous whisper that sug- 
gests to a young mind a doubt it never felt before, in 
order to remove it The discourses on the Christian 
Bevelation, viewed in connexion with modern Astrononiy, 
is the most striking, because the most novel, and perhiqis 
the most elegant of all his worits. The Application of 
Christianity to the Commercial and Ordinary Affledrs of 
Life, is a work of very general utility — ^it is an every-day 
religion, not in theoretical and doctrinal accuracy, but in 
action on the ordinary concerns of life. The first volume 
of Sermons preached at the Tron Church, are much cal- 
culated to awaken the careless and the self-si^tisfied^toa 
perception of the difference between the approbation of 
God and the applause of men; between his tiioughtsand 
our thoughts; and the consequent danger of substituting 
the one for the other. But in many respects we prefer 
the last Tolume to all of them. It is a step forward in tbQ 
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expositioQ of Gospel truth, useful to the believing, as 
well as to the hitherto unbelieving world. We peruse^ 
it with gceat satisfaciion, and we see no reason why it 
should be withheld from any young person of an age to 
understand its language. Where all is excellent, it is 
di£Bcolt to particularize. We think the Sermon on the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is more satisfactory than any 
explication of the text we have read before. That on 
the Advantage of Christian Knowledge to the poor is 
very sensible and striking — but this is a favourite subject 
of the author, on which he has written largely, in pe- 
riodical and other works, and always vrisely. We were 
particularly pleased with the second sermon, ** Love not 
the world, neither the things of the world." Much has 
been written, and much is continually preached, on that 
subject ; it is a favourable theme for oratory — the un- 
stable nature, the vanity and emptiness of all things 
earthly, are strains to which every heart respond, be- 
cause every heart has sometime ached by reason of them ; 
and the orator who tells of the disappointments of yes- 
terday, will draw tears from an audience determined to 
pursue the same objects to-morrow. But we advise all 
who ever mean to preach, or write, or speak, on this 
subject again, to read this sermon of Dr. Chalmers. It 
is even so— man must love soniething — and if you would 
teach him not to love the world, and the things of the 
world, it cannot be by proving its unworthiness, but by 
presenting him with something better, on which to fix his 
unsatisfied affections. We shall therefore conclude our 
remarks, with the beautiful illustration of the subject that 
closes this discourse : ' 

" We know of no other way by which to keep the love of the 
world out of our heart, than to ke6p in our hearts the love of God — 
and no other way by which to keep our hearts in the love of God, 
than building ourselves up in our most holy faith. That denial of 
the world, which is not possible to him that dissents from the gospel 
testimony, is possible, even as all things are possible, to him that be- 
lieveth. To try this without faith, is to work without the right tool, 
or the right instrument. But faith worketh by love ; and the way of 
expelling from the heart the love which transgresseth the law, is to 
admit into its receptacles the love which fultilleth the law." 
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** Conceive a man to be sUnding on the margin of tkb green world ; 
and that when he looked towards it, he saw abundance smiling on 
erenr field, and all the blessings which earth can afford, scatter^ in 
profusion thnnigfaoat eveiy family, and the light of the sun sweetly 
resting upon all the pleasant habitations, and the joys of human com- 
panionship brightening many a happy circle of society— conceive this 
to be the general character of tiie scene upon one side of his contem- 
plation ; and that on the other, beyond the yerge of the goodiv planet 
on whidi he was situated, he could descry nothing but a aa» and 
fathomless unknown. Think you that he would bid a Toluntary 
adieu to all the brightness and all the beauty that weio bef(NPe him 
upon earth, and commit himself to the fiightful solitude away from it? 
Would he leave its peopled dwelling-places, and become a solitaiy 
wanderer through the field of nonentity ? If space offered him no- 
thing but a wUdemess, would he for it abandon the home-bred 
scenes of life and of cheerfulness that lay so near and exerted such a 
power of urgency to detain him ? Would not he cling to the regions 
of sense, and of life, and of society?— and shrinking away from the 
desolation that was beyond it, would not he be glad to keep his firm 
footing on the territory of this world, and to take shelter under the 
silver canopy that was stretched over it f 

** But if, during the time of his contemplation, some happy isbnd 
of the blest had floated by; and there had burst upon his senses the 
light of its surpassing glories, and its sounds of sweeter melody; aod 
he clearly saw that there a purer beauty rested on every ficfld, and a 
more heartfelt joy spread itself among all the families; and heJDMili 
discern there a peace, and a piety, and a benevolence, which pat a 
moral gladness into every bosom, and united the whole society in one 
rejoicing sympathy with each other, and with the beneficent Father 
of them all — could he further see, that pain and mortality were there 
unknown; and above all, that signals of welcome were hung out, and 
an avenue of communication was made for him— perceive you not, 
that what was before the wilderness, would become the land of invi- 
tation; and that now the world would be the wilderness ! What 
unpeopled space could not do, can be done by space teeming with 
beatific scenes, and beatific society. And let the existing tenden- 
cies of the heart be what they may to the scene that is near aid 
vbibly around us, still if another stood revealed to the prospect of 
man, either through the channel of faith or through the channel of 
his senses— then without violence done to the constitution of his 
moral nature, may he die unto the present world, and Uve to the 
lovelier world that stands in the distance away from it.' 
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CASTHAGB. 

In writing of Carthage, it cannot but strike iis as re- 
markable^ Aat of a nation so renowned, the rival of 
Borne in the most brilliant period of her greatness, we 
have no records bat what its enemies have left as, scat- 
ietei here and there in Greek and Roman history. It 
is only by collecting these, and comparing them to- 
gether, that modem aathors have been abl^ to compose 
a Carthaginian history. Yet were they b! people of no 
ordinary importance in the worId*s history, and of much 
interest from tjie peculiarities of their government, and 
the sotircps of ' their extraordinary wealth. Carthage 
was fot several centuries the metropolis of Africa.' To 
fix the exact period of its foandation amid the cobtra- 
dictory. statements of iancient writers, is quite impos- 
sible. Some suppose it to have been little more than, 
half a century before the foundation of Rome — others 
with more probability about a hundred and fifty years 
before*— but even could this be determined we reach ,no 
precise date, as the exact period of Rome's beginning is 
equally uncertain. All therefore that can be safely 
asserted, is that Carthage had its origin about 900 years 
before the birth of Christ — ^in the time, that is, of some 
out of the successors of Solomon in the kingdom of 

YOL. III. B 
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Israel ; before any dates can be alBSxed to the affairs of 
Assyria and Egypt, and about five hundred years after 
the drowning of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. The difficalty 
of aflSxing dates to the events of ancient history, is 
much increased by the method then prevalent of each 
city computing time by a chronology of its own, com* 
mencing from the period of its foundation ; so that if 
that period cannot be exactly ascertained, the subse- 
quent dates reckoned from it are never decisive. Car- 
diaginian records for example, did any such exist, which 
is not the case, would probably only tell us such an 
event occurred in the- year of Carthage 160, which 
would avail us little, since we know not when Carthage 
became a nation. But however differing as to the pe- 
riod, all historians are agreed as to the manner of the 
founding of Carthage. 

Eliza, known also by the name of Dido, flying from 
Tyre in the reign of Pygmalion her brother, was the 
undisputed founder of this much-famed city. The ava- 
ricious Pygmalion had murdered her husband Sich»us 
in order to possess himself of the treasures he had 
amassed : Eliza defeated his purpose by assembling a 
few of the disaffected, readily to be found in every state, 
and setting sail with them and the coveted treasures in a 
single vessel. Touching at Cyprus, an island in the 
Mediterranean already inhabited, they carried off a 
number of women and proceeded thence to the shores of 
Africa. This land was already possessed, therefore 
the wandering Tynans were obliged to purchase the 
ground on which to raise their city. It is written that in 
digging for the first foundation they found an ox's head, 
which though a symbol of fertility, was also one of toil 
and servitude ; wherefore they removed to another spot ; 
and beginning to dig afresh, discovered a horse's head, 
which they believed portended the martial genius of the 
future inhabitants. This was enough, if it occurred, 
which possibly it might, to determine Eliza there to fix 
her city, and it was r^ed with the assistance of the na« 
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tive AfricdDs, on condition of receiving, besides the pur- 
chase money, an annual tribute for the land, which for 
many years after the Carthaginians were obliged to pay. 
This belief in omens has been so general in the world, 
that We might cllmost suppose it natural to man ; and ash 
existed among nations the most enlightened, it does not 
86em inconsistent with a high state of intellect : unless 
indeed the learned made use of it, as likely they often 
did, as a means of controuling the actions of the igno- 
rant. When once they had persuaded the vulgar that 
they had gained an insight into the irreversible decrees 
of the Deity, for such the heathen all believed them, 
they had no difficulty in persuading them to further a 
purpose of which the success was certain. Still we 
cannot doubt that to a considerable extent the wise and 
learned did themselves place trust in their own arts. 
The fearful, hopeful, inscrutable future, was a maze they 
dared not enter upon without a guide for their path or a 
way*mark for their steps : they liked to persuade them- 
sefves they had one, though it were but in the entrails of 
animals or the flight of birds : it was of little consequence 
what it was, so they could but persuade themselves the 
Deity had sent it for their guidance. The Gospel has 
now almost, though very slowly, extirpated these delu* 
sions, by teaching us that we are to trust without know* 
bg, and keeping the path of rectitude by the guidance 
of Scripture and to the best of our judgment, to go for- 
ward in full reliance on divine direction, committing the 
results to a superior power without enquiring of what 
they are to be. 

How long Dido reigned, or when she mot the tragical 
end ascribed to her, we have not the means to determine, 
neither are writers agreed as to the manner or cause of 
her death. On the authority of the poet Virgil we are 
accustomed to hear that Eneas, escaping from the de- 
structibn of Troy, was cast upon her shores ; and when 
afterwards he left her, despair for the abandonment 
induced the queen to consumfi^ herself on a funeral pile 
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raked. by her for the purpose. Other authors diabelieTe 
altogether the. visit of Eneas to Carthi^e, and ascribe 
her violent death to her fears of larbas, a more powerful 
prince of the country, who wished to possess hiniself of 
her dominions by marrying her. Ali are agreed that 
l)ido was. a woman of np common powers ; her life and 
advento^res. making it so appear ; her death was such af 
was common to the great, the. bold, and the adventjarons 
of that period: it was a proud reserve that e.very o<)e 
lield in his own hands, against a sinister event he wa^ 
determined not to bear. No one held himself oi)%ed to 
be unhappyi— and as unhappiness in its extresies i» the 
portion, perhaps^.only of powerful minds, it may aecoopil 
Tor self-destruction being more frequent -among tl^ dji^ 
tinguished, than among the Qbsciire-*not^ as we orroiier 
ously conclodoy. because suicide is in itself aa aot^of imir 
rage and greatness — on 'the contrary, it surely is.thp 
cowardipe that flies the field rather thaa brave ^ 



After th^. death of Dido, .there is a chasmMCwrth^' 
^ian. history for -above three hundred years. H^Writ 
w^gpyemed or what befell* it during that period i.iser 
mains a sepr^^t^ We . leave, it a monarchy under its fiiib 
queen; when we renew the histpry we sha{l find it a*iie- 
pobliek, grown- into, power and consequence. Of the 
interv^ai we only JLnow. that Carthage mipst rapidly b^ve 
ipcr^ed^ and made considerable acquisitions in Sicily 
and other islands of the Mediterranean^ partl^f by .'Coo* 
quests and partly by sending out colonies to take peac^iil 
possession of the coast. We also know that ia tbe^ d^ 
of Cyrus, the Carlbaginians w^re powerfal by > 80a, there 
b^fing. some, remaining records of naval /engagemoftts at 
ijbatp^od.. ,. , . > . 

Carthage stood within a small gulph of tiie Mediterw 
ranetm^ Sea^ on the oorthern coast of Africa. Its extent 
in its 4ay3 of splendour, issaid to have been 33 inilet in 
circumference.. Beside this, ^eir chief city, the Cartha« 
ginians. possessed themselves of very c^osidenibl^ dami« 



IU0I18 of Africa, as well as some in Europe: three hnn-' 
dred cities in Africa are said to have been in their 
possession ; but this and the magnitude above named of 
their city of Carthage^ was much later than this present 
period of our history. 

We know nothing of Carthage as a monarchy afte)r 
the death of Didor As a republick it was governed by 
two magistrates annually elected, termed Suffetes, and 
by a senate formed, as was usually the case in ancient 
institutions, of the oldest and most experienced of the 
people, the office of Senator being perpetual. This 
body, of which we know not the number, had the ma- 
nagement of all publick matters : when they were una- 
nimous, their decisions became the law; but if there 
was any difference of opinion, the question was referred 
for decision to the people. What share the people had 
in the goyernment at first does not appear; but in the' 
issue the prevalence of their power destroyed the king- 
dom. Of the laws of the Carthaginians a few frag- 
nenta only are remaining for our information. Their 
religion, originally, as might be expected, that of the' 
Pheniciims from whom they were derived, became 
mixed with that of the nations around them. Saturn, 
under the name of Chronns, appears to have been their* 
diief divinity, and human vicdms in considerable num-- 
bers were sacrificed to him. These were usually chil- 
dren, and by law it was required they should be of. the 
noblest families of the kingdom : and when for some 
time the children of slaves had been substituted to evade 
tins cruel conscription, it was supposed to have occa-- 
stoned all the calamities that befell the nation, and the 
god was to be. appeased by the sacrifice of two hundred 
children of the first families. At another time we read 
that three hundred citizens, after ai> signal defeat of their 
armies,' voluntarily sacrificed' themselves to iq)pease the 
anger of the Deity on whdm tiiey believed their prospe- 
rity to d^ipend; The maimer of this sacrifice was thus-^ 
a.: .colossal statue of brass repreientiii^ the God woi 
R 3 
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raund, with the hands exteDded to roceiv^ tba wtim^ 
Bfk^ so. beat downward that when the child was laid on 
t^^^t it dropped into altirnaoe which burned beoeath* 
T))<9v otk^r olgects of wprship were various, among the 
rest the sun and moon. In Carthage too,: as well as in 
Other i^BLtuMis, what are usaally termed the elements* 
were worshipped : every water having it6 p0caliar divt- 
mty OF genie. Some have, asserted these elements to 
have beeii. the first objects of idolatrotus adoration in ihe 
worldjl^iit there is no proof of this; The Carthaginians 
had imfgea of certain gods carried abont with them in 
coveredioharipts: they were a sort of oracle, their an-* 
sw^s bei9g understood by the motions of the chariot 
or movable temple that conveyed them. 

Tbo lai^iuage of* the Carthaginians and the characters 
used by them wore origiqaUy the same as the Phenidans,. 
and ia pc^h resembling the Hebrew. If they ever had 
any IHoirfttare, or made progress in arts or sciences of 
any *Min!^» every trace and record of them has been.Iost' 
-— J^t^ it. is generally supposed their attention to conn' 
merce engrossed their powers to the exdnsioQ of all 
other studies. . » 

The;. had. some customs v«ry peculiar: theysuffisred' 
119 pnYaiteinjncy, oflfered by whatever person to another-, 
to remfiin oninjored— *-a practice received from their 
ealrUest founders, and most strictly adhered to. No one 
was permitted to carry the news of a near relation's or a 
flood's, death to another/ but some person about to 
sfrflfeT' death for erime-***it being considered that the 
m^ssonger of trat^al events ought soon to disappear 
fi;0m. tM .worldi Icfst he sdiould again be seen by the 
peiwo lO' whom he brought/ it; When any publick 
cfalamity be&U the nation, the walls of the city were 
bang witii?b)aek; every soldier^ or ev^ oflBcerat least, 
was to wear a- namber of rings ^qual to tiie campaigns 
he had made;; doubtless^ aa a cause of emulation, and to 
exmte a tiursl for nuiltary glory^ Their generals were 
frequently pot to^^ath when cidaitiity befell the armies, 
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h«weiE«r'|ffrildesft^f tbe Ml stieoess: A batbaroas maxtm, 
Uiotigb iatoidody no doobt, to force tbem to- vigiiabed and 
exertioit^ JLiko Ae Greeks and Romans, tbo Carthaginians 
hadBoiohffor places of poblicoatertainmeaft. Strangers 
wene cecoiTed^sfriendi in prif ate hoodes; Whien tbey 
were, reoeived, tbe- custoth was to break a token into 
two.parls:;. one bf these was giveo to the gaest, and* 
npen his prodneing it, be was received, and ever after 
welcomed^dsii friend. Tius^ tokeit was preserved, and 
traosmstted to posterity as a mark of friendship with the 
fanuLy to; whom it first related ; and over these rights of 
hospitality a particular deity Was supposed to preside. 
The. pre vailing passibn of the Carthi^imans was the de- 
nre of 4imassing wealth ; and in consequence 6f this pro^' 
peosityv 4hey are said to have been mean-spirited, gro- 
velling^^' and sordid to the greatest degree. Perfidious* 
ness and liigratitiide are proverbially ascribed to them, 
and they are repiiesetited to have been of a morose and' 
saiBge disposition, particularly averse to wit and rail- 
lery, arrogant and viciously ambitious^ But we must 
ever remeinber that, this account of the Carthaginians is 
from tbe.peu of their enemies^-of enemies who had de« 
stroyod their archives/ and whatever records they may 
hav0 possoKied, and left us nothing of information re*' 
spectiiV^bem, but what themselves were pleased to 
write. ; 

. GonsnieGpe, the army, and the marine, were the prin*; 
cipal,.tf ;not the only objects of attention to this people. 
The situation of the city on the borders of the Mediter* 
raneaa'^ gave g^eat facility to their commerce, and ex* 
tensive coaimierce became the source of their extraor* 
^nary wealth. • Aisi their furniture and utensils were 
famed for elegance and splendour, they haii probably 
advanced in the mechanical arts, but beyond this they 
were little distinguished for civil improvements; Their 
lov^ of commerce and the seas was derived from their 
Tyriau amsestors^ ^ever famous for .the same pursuits; 
«Mt w^ kaoWi on th^ best authority, that they were Ipog 
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aoknowledgfid masters of the sea. TMr qjwOktyvi, 
shipping was very great, their intercoiirse moat extended 
than that of any other nation. They were acqaainted 
with Britain, and the Canary islands ; sdme think ervsea 
with America: but ali this was at a later pemd of l^eir 
history than we have yat reached. In short, being al* 
most the only traders, they purchased the commoditieg 
of all nations at a low rate, and transporting each com* 
modity to the parts Jn which they knew it to be most 
wanted, sold it at their own price ; thus bringing daiiy 
into their coffers those immense treasures that made 
them terrible to their neighbottrs, and enabled them long 
time to contend with the B^m^M themselves for pre- 
cedence in the world. Uii4^ 9iich circumstances the 
iperchant was considered the most honourable pejrsoo of 
the slate,^ imd those, highest in rank w^e engaged jn 
trading. Tlie following curious aecoaiit of die manner 
in which the Carthagini^s traded with the Iibyans» is 
given us by an ancient historian. ** Aft^r they hawl got 
into some creeks, they landed tiieir good^ ; and rleaying- 
them exposed on sam^ point of land, returned agidn on 
board their ships. They then caused a great smok^ to 
be raised, at the sight of which the Libyans immediately 
came to the placQ where the wares had been left, and 
laying dowp a certain quantity of gold, retired at a good 
distance from them. Upon this the Carthagmians went 
on shore a second time.; and if, upon viewing the gold, 
it appeared to them sufficient, they carried it off, and 
sailed without delay ; if not, they left it, and continued 
quiet on board^for some lime. The Libyans, finding 
thfis, made an addition to what they had before depo-. 
sited; and if this proved insufficient,'. they continued 
improving the original quantity of gold till the Car- 
thaginians were satisfied, and the hargaiamade. Nei-. 
ther of these nations offered the least injustice to the 
other. The Carth.agio/ians did not sq much as touch the 
Libyan, gold till it was of equal valije with their waresr— 
nor thje liibyans th^ Carthaginian merchandize^ tiU .tliOi 
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gold tbey offerod as an equivalent was accepted and 
taken away." 

Snch was Carthage, after Egypfs decline the first 
state of Africa. More of its history we shall not at 
present trace; asit remains in oblivion and uncertainty 
ap to the present date ofonr histotyi B.C. 688. 
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JLEIOHTOK; 

r€^famm0a from ptge 1%.J ' ' 

. THU'period having arrived when Leighton was U> be 
flowed to resign his charge, be repwed to London fot 
that piurpose, and then6e, witba much lightened hesnrt; 
retired .to. JSroadhurst in Sosaesc. There, for the short 
iMittiniirg period of his existence, -he resided with his 
sister* then & widow, and her son* ' One of his biogra^ 
phera^ whose words w« make use of^ as hot knowing ex- 
actly ..whence' ;the infonoalioa < war >extaicled/"says^ 
V Iieiglitoii A^re found a retreat foom^care and IrotAtei 
provided fwc: him by a;kiad Providence, and entered- -U 
intii'Agrati^fiil and disburthened.'soal.^ There he lived 
m^ceoit foirt^ji and divided his time between stndy; 
dev^ion, add benevolence. In the parish of Broadhtiiist^ 
aadf B the neigiibouring parishes, he preached frd^tttetly ^ 
and bis : b|>oars . were eminently blessed^ He received 
no company, excepting^ two or three select friends; a Ad 
scareely- ewer visited any but the poor and the sick. He 
eiuqpsired'^fittle after public affairs, and seemed to be aU 
mcMt entirely dead to the world. Epistolary correspond-^ 
eace with a few companions, which turned chiefly on 
experimental and practical religion, was one of his prin- 
cipal delights. After spending five years in this manner, 
without any remarkable interrnption of his solitude, bis 
fearsvwere much abrmed by an unexpected and private 
iBttec£t>ai. the king's own hand. It was thus written : 



«Wind8or,JulTl6, 1679- 
"My Lord, 
*.* I AM resolved to try what clemency can prevail upon such io 
Scotland as will not conform to the goremment of the church there ; 
for effecting of which design , I desire that you may go dowu to Scot- 
land with your first conveniency, and take all possible pains for per- 
suading all you can of both opinions, to as much mutusd correspond- 
ence and concord as can be; and send me, from time to time, cha- 
racters both of men and things. In order to this design, I shall send 
a precept for two hundred pounds sterling upon my Exchequer, till 
you resolve how to serve me in a stated employment. 
" Your loving friend, 

"Charles R." 

" It does not appear on record, how Leighton evaded 
this order ; bat it is certain that he never returned to 
Scotland, or entered again into public affairs. He con- 
iiiiued in his beloved retirement about ten years, edifying 
all around him' by occasional advice and constant ex* 
ample, and waiting for the time of his departure.'- • 

' It is difficult to determine in what part of the Arch- 
bishop's life to introduce the letters we wish to ^va as 
specimens- of his private character and secret mode of 
feeling: for such we ever consider private and famifisr 
letters to be. For the most part these letters bear n<[) 
date^ nor does it always appear to whom they were ad- 
dressedy as they are given to us by various biographers, 
who have copied them from the original manuscripts. 
The following wais addressed to a person under some on* 
easiness of mind, (probably of conscience,) of which hkn- 
self does not appear to have known the cause, though he 
so well and sweetly proffers consolation. ^ 

*' Though I had very little vacant time for it, yet I 
would have seen you, if I could have presumed it might 
have been any way useful for the quieting of your mind. 
However, since I heard of your condition, I cease not 
daily, as I can, to present it to Him, who alone can .ef- 
fectually speak peace to your heart ; and I am confident, 
in due time, will do so. It is he that stilleth the raging of 
the sea, and, by a word, can turn. the violentest storm 
into j^ gre^t palm, What ti^ particular thoagbtd or 
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temptatioDS are that diaquiet you, I know not : bat wbat- 
soever they are» look above them, and labour to fix year 
eye on that infinite goodness, which never faileth them, 
that by naked faith do absolutely rely and rest upon it 
and patiently wait npon Him, who has pronounced them 
all, without exception, blessed that do so« Say often, 
within your own heart, though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him ; and if, after some intervals, your troubled 
thouglits do return, check them still with the holy 
Psalmist's words: "Why art thou cast down, O my 
soqH'' If you can thoroughly sink yourself down, 
through your own nothingness, into Him who is all, and 
entirely renouncing your own will, embrace that blest 
and holy will in all things, then I am sure you shall find 
that rest, which all your own distempers, and all the 
powers of darkness, shall not be able to bereave you of. 
I incline not to multiply words ; and, indeed, other advice 
than this I have none to give you. The Lord of Peace, 
by the sprinkling of his son Jesus, and the sweet breathings 
of the great comforter, his own Holy Spirit, give you 
peace in himself. Amen." 

The following letter is peculiarly expressive of the 
humility, the sort of abandonment to the mercy of heaven, 
that strongly marked the character of this holy man. 

*' I did receive your letter, which I would have kpown 
to be yours, though it had no other sign but the piety and 
affectionate kindness expressed in it. I will offer you no 
apology, nor I hope I need not, for not writing since 
ihat ; yea, I will confess, that if the surprising and unex- 
pected occasion of the bearer had not drawn it from me,. 
I should hardly, for a long time to come, have done what 
I am now doing ; and yet still love you more than they 
do one another that interchange letters, even of kindness, 
^ often as the gazettes come forth, and as long as they 
are too. And now I have begun, I woujd end just here; 
for I have nothing to say, nothing of affairs to be sure, 
private or publick, and to strike up to devotion, alas! 
what is. there to be said, but |rhat you sufficiently know. 
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nod daily jread, aBd daily think, aacl I am confideiit, daily 
eadeavaor to do t And I am beaten back if I have a 
great mind to «peak of such things, that the most igiio- 
rant Christians cannot choose but know. Instead of all 
fiae notions, I fly to Kvfn ^^m^v, x^wn akncow. I think 
them the great heroes and excellent persons of the world 
that attain to high degrees of ptire contemplation and 
divine love ; bat next to those, them that in aspiring to 
that, and falling short of it, fall down into deep humility 
and aelf-contempt, and a real desire to be despised, and 
trampled on by all the world. And I believe that they 
that sink lowest into that depth stand nearest to adtanciB- 
ment to those other heights : for the great King, who is 
the fountain of that honour, hath given nS this character 
of himself, that 'he resists the proud, and gives grace to 
the humble'. Farewell, my dear friend, and be so cba* 
ritable as sometimes, in your addresses upw^ds, to 
remember a poor caitifl^, who no way forgets yod.'' 

*We cannot but regret that so few memorials remaiii 
of Leighton's years of solitude, and that we have little 
more to tell of him but the manner of bis death. Burnet 
giVe5i it thus — 

*' 1 had not now seen Lord Perth for two years ; but 
I hoped that still some good impressionis had been left 
in him : and now when he came to London to be made 
Lord Chancellor, I had a very earnest message from 
him, desiring, by my means, to see Leighton. I thought 
that angelic man might have awakened in him sokne of 
those good principles which he seemed once to have bad, 
and which were now totally extinguished in him. I 
writ so earnestly to Leighton, that he came to London. 
Upon his coming to me, I was amazed to see him at 
above seventy, look so fresh and well, that age seemed 
as it were to stand still with him; his hair was sdll 
black, and all his motions were lively : he had the same 
quickness of thought aud strength of memory; but, 
above all, the same heat and life of devotion that I had 
ever Been, in him. When I took notice i6 him, opon 
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my -first seeibg bun, bow well be looked, be told me lie 
wa? very near bis end for all that, and bis works add 
journey botb were now almost done. 'Tbis attbat tinie 
mstde no grelit impression on me. He was ibe next dhy 
tkken with an oppression, and, as it seemed, witb a cold, 
and with stitcbes, wbitb was indeed a pleurisy. 

'' The next day Leigbton sank so, that botb speetb 
and sen6e went away of a sudden, and be continnM 
panting about twelve bouts, and then died with pangs 
or convtdsions : I was by bim all the white. Tbns I lost 
biiii whoT bad been for so many years the chief guide of 
my 'own life. He bad lived ten years in Sussex, in great 
privacy, dividing bis time wboHy between study arid tt- 
tindment, and the doing of good; for in the pcurish ^bere 
be Iiyed,'anfd in the parishes round about, he was always 
employed in preaching and in reading prayers. He 
distribnted all he bad in charities, choosing rather to 
have it go through other people's bands than bis own, 
^fi6¥'Ivwas^ his almoner in London. He bad gathered a 
w^Kchosen library of curions, as well as useful books, 
which he left to the diocese of Dunblane, for the use of 
the clergy there, that country being ill-provided with 
books. "Hb lamented oft to me the stupidity that he 
observed among Ihe Commons of England, who seemM 
td be much more insensible in the matters of religion, 
'^ban the Commons of Scotland were : he retained still 
; a peculiar inclination to Scotland, and if be bad seen any 
prospect of doing good there, he would have gone, and 
lived, add diefd among them. In the sboH time that Uie 
affairs of 'Scotland were in the Duke of Monmouth's 
^blindd, that Duke had been possessed with such an opi- 
nioti of him,' tbikt he moVed the King to write to- bito to 
go, and at least live in Scotland, if he would hot engage 
in a bishopric there ; but that fell with the DbkeVci^edft. 
'Hewiut in his last years turned to a greate^' severity 
against popery- than I had imagined a man of histemptn*, 
arid of his largeness in point 6f opinion, was ci^bFe"^f« 
4ifS'»pekeortlfe^eotni|^tt8, b#flie wtietintwj^t, aid 
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^.f>f the croeUyi that f^ppef^r^d p ^hat cbarch, Mth an ,ex- 
i^tiaor^infurj; Qpncejrn.^fipd lamq^ted jthe sbfuuefal.advancos 
<^v& 8i9§f|ied ,to ,be Qiak^Dg;, to. wards popery :»,lie d^ thia 
^^th a^tend^aess and ^ edge, ,tbat I .did opt expect 

^m /so reclase and qioictified a, j^n. J^e footed on the 

state the Cbprch of Erigj^pd ^wasi^i^^^ith jrejry.melaocho/7 
^;r6Ji.eQtion8y and was very uneasy at an, expression then 
.jq11ch9sedf.tbat.it,. was tbe. best jco^tit^t(»d CUiurchin 
.the^yrorld: he tboagbt^it was t^plyjso, wijlt]\ relation to 
|Jt|ie;dpctrine, .^^e.worsbq) and ,tbe,.^ain.part of.opK;go- 
l?e^^)ent; b^tasto the admin^tration, ,both^,i9^ith rela- 
;tiqato the eccl^iastical fsourts, and .the pastoral care, 
. be looked on it as ope pf ,ttie mo^i porrupt he had ever 
,,se^n. He thongbt we.lqpked Ijke a fair jqarcass of a 
. body, without thpt z^al, that (strictness of life, and that 
^^laboripusness in ,the.pJergy» that b^p^meus. 

• The^e were two remarkable circuipstanei^s in his dec^b* 

l^e v^ed oftqn to ffay, that ,if he.^ere to chpose a place 
^.to.die in, it should be an inn ; it; looked like a pilgrim's 

.gpiog home, to whom this world was all an; ion, and who 
^ was weary of the noise and confusion of it. He added 
^jtbat the officious tenderness and pare of friends, was.^an 
^entanglement to a dying man, .and that the pnconcerned 
-i^ttendanpe. of ,tbpse that could be prepared in such, a 

,place, would. give less disturbance : and be.pbtained.i^hat 
; be. desired ; for he died at the Bell {pn,. in Wecvipk 

Lane. 4»notber circumstance was, that while he, was 
i .bishop in.Scotland, he topk wl^af his peasants were,pl{^aiied 
..to paji; him,, so that there was a great arrear due, which 
. wpia rfused slowly l^y one wlipnii be le^t in trust ..wjith • his 
..alfairs there, and the last payment that he could e^pgpt 
. fropi thence, , was rptpiiied 1 u p to him fi!l(^^t six ,,^^£|s 

,befo|re b^ d^atb ; .^0 thatili^.F9^^W^?4.ie^fXl^ 

both at.ppce." 
:Iiplghtpn>^f%(hQd \^\sr\^t .onjthe.,$rstnOf^iFi^jfUau, 

]jS84, at thO) Bftjl, Inn, ^n .^arwipfc I^pp, 4n tlie s^ye^Jy- 
;^\j^fro{ bis age. .flisf pp^i^pn ^.d$»^c^|(^d 9s .pf^ t|ie 
^j||l|ddj^^i?e.,:wd of ,a ffiir pflmi^f3H«q,.j«^tii,li^f^b^ 



qttfefeteSi^iD U^ mbtidiid: Though sfwlyitair cldtttty. €X- 
t^emeiy abfrtemfouis, aiid taking little eicercise, he wtt#'* 
heaHhy eVen to old age. We hate ake^ay adidfttiS* 
that th^re wcls JD hii9 charfi^cter a dispositioil to mbnastid'; 
seVeiil^^ ^hidh he evidently admitted, though tender aiid^' 
iildiilgent in' the extreme tdWarda the different chlir&ct(§t^^ 
and^ I^bitsx>f those kiibre cfa^ierfally disposed. We shilH'- 
probably fed little ibcliik^d^ to admire, still lesar tdinlitttte 
these peculiarities; nor is it n^cessiik'j v^e shdttld'db' 
either: bat they are subjects nieifher of ridicule nor en- 
sure, a^ some falsely iikilt^iiit&. If Leight6n sddbta of 
never stnited, it was nbt assuredly that he* thotighl'it a* 
sin' to smile ; we find no wh^re thrbiighbulall his vhrittngi ' 
the least attempt to check the innocent hililrityDf lighter' 
hearts. If he abstained from every sort of indalgence. 
it was not from an idea of merit attached to these pri- 
vations—for we never find him exhorting others to the 
same practices. They are attributable either to natural 
character, and constitutional gravity, or to a persuasion, 
of which none but himself could be the judge, that such 
a mode of living and acting was the most fitted to pre-^, 
serve in fa!s bosom that calm devotedness and beavehty 
peace, which were' the enjoyments he alone coveted, 
the only* possessions he valued. They who censure his 
choice may makea worse= — wfaileit is mt)st certldn'tUai"^ 
tbottgb* acting so diflRerently^ from' most other men; I^^ 
never censured them for any thing bntsrn. There id"^ 
n6t in*a11 his invaluable writings the leasttdire* of'lifiarsU- 
nesa;<ir austerity, or pecnliarity in unimpottant itfatt^rs; 
Ther works- of lietghton are not very^voWminous; 
His Commentary on St Peter is the best' known; bui^ 
there' ure many other Lectures and M^MtioBfs'on dif^' 
ferent' parts of ' Scripture, with various detached pi^ces^ 
of equal exceHeoce; His Riiles Bud Instructions for ' a^^ 
Holy Ufe Imve been mtrch'oomfnfented on; and-% sbme"^ 
thought to go beyond what thb powers of naturecatr 
reacbt even when assisted by divine gtaxse; We befaleve' 
tljbjr d6^ so^^bot^we need 'not fear t6 fix our aim^ tnn"^ 
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bigb, though at last we mast oome short of it. Leig^on 
moaot to portray a life aod conduct perfectly holj, which' 
is every Christiao's desire and aim, though he knows 
certainly he can reach it hot in heaves. Leightoa knew 
it too<-4Nit he had an object to hold up and the path to 
point oat ; that ohyect was holiness, and be drew it as he 
Gonoeive^of it; and the more nearly bis Rules and In- 
strnetions coaUbe followed^ the more holy wonid be the 
life of those for whom he wrote it. 

The works of LeigbtoB ase of a class so deeply serious* 
that we can scarcely expect they shonU ■ become the 
reajKng of very young persons: but to those- of serions 
mindi and confirmed religious feeling, there are p^haps 
none in onr language of equal value. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SGRIBTUIUB: 

lam the iLord^ I change not ; therefore ye eons of Ja- 
cob are not coiwtftn^cf.^-MALACHi iiL 61 

Wb change, our minds daily> hourly^ — every pnrposfr 
of our souls is vacillating as the inconstant winds. At 
night we resigp ourselves, with many a vow, and ^ many a 
noble resolution, to the will divine — in the morning, we 
wake monrnfnl and dissatisfied, and determined to.resist 
it. . Or in the^ morning we go. forth in holy determination, 
to serve onr, God andresist evil— the -temptation meets 
ns^ the dissipating influence of things, present possesses' 
our minds, and ere 'tis night again, God is forgotten and . 
evil is indulged, and the holy determination is all for^ 
gotten. We pledge- to him our hearts, and we take 
them back to set them on something elser— we ofibrto) 
resign to him whatever he demands, and when.be takea* 
it» we raise a cry for our toys and refuse to be com* 
fprted* Why ai^e we not consumed in our falseness and 
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inconataney 2 Because he changes not. Ha?iDg loved 
us once, he loves us alwajs — having pitied us once, b« 
pities OS for ever — having died to save ua» he cannat 
change his mind. If his purpose varied as muckas ouf«» 
we should soon be destroyed in his anger, and consnnn^d 
for oar treachery { and the only reason that we are not 
so, is because his purpose is one and unchanged,; while 
ours is hourly vacillating. He knew what we were wli^, 
he resolved to have mercy on us — he knew what we 
should do when he promised to spare us. The world 
itself and all that it contains, had surely ere this been, 
consumed in their corruption, could he who preserves it 
be provoked to change his purpose of forbearing Qiercyv 
and redeeming love. 

Th^n shall ye return and discern between the righteous 
and the wicked, between him that serveth God, and 
him that serveth him nof .<— Malachi iii. Ift. 

It is all confusion to our senses now : the utmost we 
can do, and sometimes scarcely that, is to discera for 
ourselves whether we be righteous or wicked ; and look* 
ing around as on the world, while we see on one hand 
the dark aljoy with which all goodness is assailed, and 
on the other the brilliant qualities that ac|orn the unhal- 
lowed spirit, we scarcely may determine which is the 
dross and which the gold. And if we could, . thQ maze 
were not yet unravelled — great as may be the difference 
in their character, where is the difference of their con- 
dition ? The sun-beam falls on one as kindly as on the 
other-— Nature unlocks her stores, and delence poura 
forth her treasures, and art plies her, l^ers as much 
for the wicked as for the righteous. They who serve 
not God at all, take as largely of his bounties to all 
appearance here, ^s they who serye him truly. But 
hereafter we sba|l discern. The tinsel garb that veils the 
unholy bosom, the fair pretext tjbat covers the evil puf- 
ppse, .the brilliant wit t&at disguises the dangerous 
m$xim,( the false morality that puts the approbation and 
s 8 
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the opinions of men iHk the stead of those of 6od» Wilt be 
aQ' withdirawD; And withdrawn also, blotted oat and 
ptrified; will be tileevil'habit that overcomes the honest 
parpose, the unseemly swervings of the heaven-directed 
spirit, the blemishestbatdarken the devotedheart. knd 
witV these wilt disappear our strange raiscalcalations of 
gobtt and' ill : while the unworthy possessors of this 
wbrld's good begin with shame to. take the lowest seat, 
the despised; the unfortunate,, the seemingly neglected 
children of their Grod, will show themselves what they 
are claimants and' possessors of immortal bliss.' 

BdtU^th Dieu et h Pire de noire Seigneur Jisus 
Christ, le Pire des misericordes et le Dieu de toute 
consolation. — 2 Corinth, i. 3. 
. P|BU u'est pour les prehears un P^re de mis^ricorde, 
un Bieu do. coqsolatipq, que parcegu'il est Djen et Pire 
de J6sus Christ, et que depuis qu'il noas a aim^s en lui, 
et' qVil 1^ pnni et aMige pour nous, nous devons tout 
esp6rer pour de lui. II y a des misericordes et des con- 
solations de plus d'une sorte ; des misericordes douces, 
et dies misericordes amires ; des consolations sensibles 
poikr les foibles,, et des consolations toutes spiritueiles; 
et' seton la f6i pour les forts. Telles qiie soient les 
n6tres; c'est.assez de s^voir qu'elles nous viennent de 
celoi qui est n6tre Dieu et n6tre Pire ; il est juste de 
lui en lais^er le choix. 

QUBSNBL. 

Cwnmun^ fioith your own heart on yMr bidd, and 6e 

stiB^ — ^PsALM'iv. 4. 

fiFoW few do this! Men live abroad, and are indeed 
strkhgdr/at' bbme ; the great mark of human m^ness, 
is tk>'delii^^ih spea|din|g andVbeariiiig of what concems 
othtiirs, White i^lb siAglid person uritl attempt to descend 
ini^ Mmii'elf* Yet this faculty, whtch we c«dl .reflection, 
is the peduliaf pri^flege of liuma^ nature, . and to . be 
borne on wholly by external objects, b indeed brutal.' 
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Hi mnhi^ all yoW bthor studies, you do not learn to 
converse and commline witb your own selves, whatever 
yoo ktibVr; or ratber whatever you imagine you know, I 
would'ikof pbrcbase it at the expense of a straw. It in 
anexeelleor^tdvioe of Pythagoras, and the verses that 
contahi'k; d6 indeed deserve to be called golden, '*Thdt 
we shoiM not stftBf^, till we have seriously revolved the 
aetibnb df tbfe ddy, and* asked ourselves, what have T 
done mniss^? WtMt' good have I done, or neglected to 
do ? tbiit^ao 1^ may repttjve ourselves for what has been 
wrong, and take the codifort of what has bden as it 
onght.'' '* And ber still.''— Tfiis refers not so much to the 
toibg^e as to the miord ; for what does an external silence 
sipnfy* iftbein^iAdaflR^ctions be turbulent? A sedate 
and conorprosed'ntindr is necessary, in order to know God 
and* onrslBlves. duch wisdom both deserves and de- 
niHtntra vaiBant soul; it will not, as it were, thrust itself 
inU> a: eornet^ nor inhabit a polluted and unquiet breast. 
Go4 vnm'tiOt in the whirlwind, nor in the fire, but in the 
sttH maH vofee. The ^sdom that is from above is first 
poire,' tben pieaceable; abd in that blessed country to 
wideh it teaches as to aspire, there is the most perfect 
and everlasting cohabitatioti^of purity and peace. 

Lbighton. 

Q^dle e^t yrande la mUericorde du Seigneur? C*e$t 
un asiU certain pour toris ceux qui se tournent vera 
e2fe«^— £coLi»3. xvii. 29. 

i^Btardons^noas &nous jeter dans la profondenr de 
cec'abtnke? Plus nous nous perdrons atrec nne con- 
fiance pMne d'amour, plus nous serons en 6tat de nous 
satrrer. Donnons-nons k Dien sans reserve, et ne 
crafgnbtiB rien; II nous aimera, et nous Taimerons. 
Son^afllonr, croissant cfaaque jour, nous tiendralieu de 
toot le reste. II remplira loi seul tout notre coeor, que 
le monde avoit enivr6, agit6, trouble, sans pouvoir ja- 
mais le remplir: il nous 6tera ce qui noos rend mal- 
henreux : il ne noos fera m^priser qoe le monde que 
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nous m^prisoDS, peot-dlre, d&jk: il oe nooa fem fiEUi0 
que la plnpart des cboses que nouB fatsoos, maifr que 
nous faisons mal ; au lieu que Boms left^ feioos biaB ea 
las rappprtaat ^ lui. Tout, jusqa'aox aioiiidre» aclioiia 
d'uue vie gimple et commune, selooraeraencoiisob^lkHiv 
en m6rite» et en recompense. Nona verroiia^n pais^ . 
venir la nort ; elle sera cbang6 pour aooi ea «B cdm- 
mencement de vie immmortelle. Bien loia de «oiia46-i 
pouiller, il nous revdtira de tout, eomsie dit St. Paul-; . 
et alors nous verrons la profondaar des BMs^rioordei^ite 
Dieu a exercees sur noire ame. Peases devaiit BiiMi' 
aux e&ets de cette mis^vicorde infinie, k eeax qoe' ,v0iia 
avez 6proav6s, aux Inmi^res que Jisas-Clirist vooA a^ 
donokes, aux boas seutimens qu'ilvoa^ ft iDspir^B, 'ws 
pi^jpes du si^e dont il vous a garautt^ aus seemva e>- 
traordinaires qu'il vous a m^nagjfes. Tftjchez de vous irt- 
tendvir par le souvenir de toutes ces marques pr6oieMea 
de sa bonl^v Ajoutez y la pense des eroix doni U rom9f . 
a charge pour vous sanctifier; car ce soat eiic#fe'da^ 
richesses qu*il a tir6es de la profoadeirr de seii tcAiiarav 0t 
vous devez les regardet comma des temoigaa^s. si- 
gaales de son amour. Que la fsecoaooissattsa 4i» pitfis^ 
vous inspire de la coirfianee pour raveatr. Soyez* per^ 
suad6e, ame timide, qu'il vous a trop aimee pour ne pas 
vous aimer encore. Ne vous d6fiez pas de lui, mais 
sealemeAt de vous-mdme. Soaveaez^i^M^ q«^il ^^ 
comme dit rAp6tre, le p^re des miserit^oirdefev' ^^ le 
Dieu de toute consolation. II separ^ qMlq^i^bis^ <}as 
deux cboses; la consolatioQ.se retire^/ mais la maAti' 
corde demeure toujours ; il vous a 6te oe qu'il ; a- de 
doux et de sensible dans sa grace,; pavce%ue yeoa^ aviea 
besoia d'dtre homiliee et d'etre puoie d'aveir cbeiefa^ 
ailleurs de vaiaes cousplatieas. Ce ch&tiiaeDt est en* . 
core une newalle profoadeur de sa diviiiemis6ncpvde.' 
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THE LISTENER.— No. XVI. 

(Continued from page \Ab,) 

As the unfortanate Peggy Lam was enabled from 
time, to time to renew her story ^ the following was its 
melancholy purport : 

'^ My hnsbaad cultivated most indastriously his little 
garden, and for. a time it seemed to answer to his toil. 
The peas and. beans he raised, I gathered and carried to 
market-r— J weeded his beds, and I watered bis straw- 
berries, and when he grumbled at the prospect of a bad 
csop, X told him the times and seasons were with the 
Liurd« .and that we should be content — for so I had beea 
taught when I was young. When Saturday night came, 
mrecfcaned up our gains, and saw. what we had taken 
aboTennbataofrent and our expenses came to; and it 
wap^lw^ys enaugh^^ bating niow and then a little, to live 
oBf^itb^. next w^Qk«»-«-And ligfit were oqr hearts and 
glii|4 W0r<e our bosoma oa the Sabbalh-day that followed^ 
safh;aj5eck(oiiifigi:, wJhat: temditied'tp us wa9 QUrj ofo-^ 
it waardll- WO: watted' for that week; and^ before the next: 
th&eherri^ wquld be tipe, or the potatoes wodd be fit 
for digging, or something: wouId«be sure tD come in: tor 
sap{i)ly our daily necessities^ And so we went on^ and/ 
so. wer prospered for a year orjwo^ But God wais tjred 
of JhSj or w^ were^ tired of him ; oi& he; knew,, as well he 
miglit, . tbat/pei only served him white he blessed us^ and . 
should disobf^y him: a» soon as things} went: wrong — some 
wayrorotber our fortunev took a^turn. My husband had 
a.lpng illness and wasrobUged to hire a man to keep his 
garden— *and then when the doctor's bill came in we 
did .not. exactly kiiow how to pay it, and sold off all the 
potatoes we were usedv to keep for winter, when they 
would fetch better prices — and when winter came we 
had not the potatoes to take to market, and so on Satur- 
day oi^t there were no profits, and we were obliged to 
livia^ oQt credit<> all; the week, And when summer came 
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again there was an old score to pay off— and it vas a 
bad year for gooseberries, and my children had the mea- 
sles — and the next winter was worse than the last : the 
rent was behind hand — ^and to be sure it did grieve my 
foolish heart wheiy Easter Sdnday came, and my cfitl- 
dre'n could not have- their new bonnets, as they' wcite- 
used to do, and their mother before them. Bdt oh ! I 
was happy then — happy' wh'en^ worse befell' — w^heil the 
rent could not be paybd, and the garden was to be given - 
upi and the fdmiture wa^ to be sold ; and my own little ' 
cottage, and the roses I had planted, and the^hbh^- 
soekles I had trained, and all my fin^thingis^ei^'to pasd* 
over to another-^Oh ! I was happy evetf then, to what I* 
Wad in the times that came aftet— for then it wasoofaalt 
offline. 

We got into a hut by the road side, my husband went 
out to day-work, and I earned now and then a shSliog 
at charrii^g and one way or another ; and when'^k liiiglit 
have wanted'bread, thefd caiM ofti^n tom^dooralady' 
or so, that had knowtf'm^i«i<mybe^ter~daysva*a ga¥^' 
meashilUt^forold flriends^ sake, biddilig' iM^troMt^t^^ 
Providence. ThM eveii hcrr^^^t^^^id iM«<i«u§far ami^, if - 
we had bat been content^; B«|(itcbiippefi^^oaib(d^— 
Oh! luckless woman that sbdutdnive'td see thiiitidilyJ- 
we had been mote shoK^fmMMy tbftii^il6ual--^d sfNae- 
my husband's meal 'at mght;^ I' bad^not' eatM'aiiythlli|r' 
m^eif thai di^^^the :ofaildreu'«<froek8'wer& geCtltfg^very^ 
ragged and I had > nei* the. means to bay them iiew«oliliM'* 
— Lwas-jjistfoiAingtbemiup after- putting the birats'^te* 
bed; and my wicked heart was* getting' ready to munaar 
against'God, wheniabaadsome carrii^ stopped ia' the' 
road before my door ; two ladies, riehly^t^sedi alighled 
from ii| and desirii^the coachman to drive about, ad-^* 
vanoedto the door of my poor dwelling; I' coaid not- 
directly guess what they wanted, for<thi^weresttangef6; 
and- ttey. looked about them m^re as tf they came ta d^ ' 
some harm than 'any goad.: so I^ curtsied aad%aiC^tiH 
one of them, stiU loakiag^behiad^hier^ asked^ if- I^did aat^ 
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9eH ^oves. I told her no, for that t,o,be sare was a 
J^laiq case. S^q dtiU hesitated, as if she did not belieye 
we, ^t\d aaid she bad been .directed to this cottage. I 
.then reccdlected there was^a pof^tage further up the row, 
▼here sqme people liyeid fi;hOv,^ere known to be smug- 
glers; and thongh I had never, had any acquaintance 
with them, I 3upposed ,they might sell gloves, and an- 
swered the lady accordingly, .pointing out the house : 
bat. surely,, as I yet heid in my hands my children's 
ragged frocks, I didwj;sih:I had something to sell that 
.th^y .woald like to buy. The ladies went away — and 
alas ! my foolish woman's heart went after them, and in 
n;Ky wicked. curip/iity I resolved to see what they were 
going abont: so I followed under pretence of show- 
ing the ,way, and. then loitered about the casement to 
listen. .Dozens by dozens the gloves were produced, 
and this pair and that pair were chosen, till there 
was qnite a. pile of them: and then out came the 
silks, and the. shawls, and the stockings — and after all 
,oat came the money ; and many a golden piece glittered 
on the table — ai^d ,many abank note was unfolded. And 
whilst my eyes rested upon them wishfully — *'one of 
thoTO single bits pf gold," I thought, ''would serve my 
l^nngry .babes with food for. many and many a day, and 
lepf^e. fhe ragged frocks beside.** The ladies went 
a^ay« and so did I — they to their carriage, and I to my 
hfv^l — but if their hearts were at rest, mine was not : 
ei^vy find discontent were awakened in my bosom ;,, my 
^^lldr^n wpce a^sleep and my husband was , not pome 
borne ; rl set,at>9ut to get his scanty supper, and for the 
.first tfjpiQ in my life found no heart for the task— for the 
.^fstfiifke since. I c^mei into it I left the floor of my house 
jimswept, and my children's tea cups unwashed ; and sat 
;{|^^<^qwn to.rt|o^inate upon what bad passed. ^Tbe silks 
^^ni^ ibe^glpvps apd the gold and the, notes were running 
ia n^y> be^d. .'Mt is no wonder," , I > said, '' that dame 
^Wiiliin)'s. children are better dressed than, mine, since 
money comes in so fast. Yet dame Willum never toils 
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as I do ; and her hasband is not sober an'd indastrioas as 
miDe is ; and if the world says true, neither one nor the 
other is any better than they shonid be.*' I knew 'that 
dame Willum's hasband was a noted smuggler, and a 
very bad man, and therefore 1 neefd not have envied 
them their riches-^bnt evil was in my' heart, and the 
tempter was surely at my elbow: I never thought of 
' this, but began to consider of the advantage of being a 
smuggler, atid having plenty of money to receive. Con- 
science was not altogether silent, for T had always con- 
sidered smugglers a bad set of people ;' but then if there 
was no harm in smugglings they need not be more wicked 
than others. And now, though it was many years agone, 
it came into my head, as naturally enough it might, wbat 
I had once heard and seen in my mistress's house — ^in 
those happy days, every moment and every circumstance 
of which was strongly written in my grateful recollec- 
tion. My ladies had said there was no harm in smug- 
gling — my ladies bad bought smuggled goods — what was 
'I, that I should esteem myself wiser than they? Had 
they not taught me to fear God and understand his com- 
mandments, and would they be doing wrong? 

I bad just settled this point to my satisfaction, or 
rather to my inclination, when my husband came in. 
He looked a little surprised at the disorder of the house, 
and my sitting idle — but he was a quiet man, so he' said 
nothing, and sate him down to his supper. Having 
waited a little while in patience, he said, *^ Peggy, 
Where's the Bible?" — for ever since we were married, 
and that was many a year now, I had gone on- as my 
ladies first persuaded me to begin, with reading a chap- 
ter in the Bible to him every night ^hile he ate his sup- 
per. I took the book down — but alas! though I was 
"^not conscious of it, the Bible arid I were no longer of 
ra mind. What wonder, then, I felt but ill-disposed' to 
^tead it ! I turned over the leaVes— ^I could n6t find my 
place — I lost it again as soon as I found ft^^^t last I 
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got through a few verses^ but it would not do : my 
thoughts were elsewhere ; and closing the book,— 

'' J^m/' I said, " Dame Wiilnm's children haye food 
while mine are sfarving." Jem looked amazed, and'well 
he might— for never in all our troubles was he used to 
hear the language of complaint from me. ** Our chil« 
dren, Pe^y, have eaten the bread of honesty ; and 
though it has been sometimies but a hard morsel, they 
have thriven upon it, and no man can say they robbed 
him to come at it." 

''There are wiser in the world than we, Jem, who do 
not take smuggGng to be so much a sin." 

*' Belike there may," .said Jem, who was not much a 
man for arguing, ** but I have thanked GK>d often that f 
am no smuggler ; and I do not suppose any smuggler 
ever thanked Grod that he was one." 

** But our children are getting older, Jem, and they 
should h^ve some schooling-<-and if the fVee trade is an 
honest one ^" 

*' I pretend to no learning, Peggy-*-but' a trade that 
brings men to the prison and the gallows is not apt to 
be an honest one." 

** But I know those that think the law has no right to 
take men up for such things, and — " 

** 1^ like enough it hasn't — but I do not see what 
good that would be to me, if 1 were in prison and could 
not get out." 

** One might as well be in prison, "said I, *'as living in 
this hut with our poor children ragged and starved ^bout 
us, and we without the means to feed and clothe them." 

And so we left talking for that time, and went to bed. 
They who remember the fibrst step into some wilful sin, 
may know bow I went to sleep that night — and they who 
know what it is to have a wrong purpose in the bosom 
with a determination to pursue it, may know how I felt 
when I awaked. In my dreams I saw a strangd con- 
fiislan of things : sometimes the golden pieces glittering 
on my table — sometimes the vessel tossed upon the 
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waters and my hasband struggling with the waves. 
Gloves, silks, prisons^ chains, coaches, king's-officers, 
and fine-dressed ladies, all j ambled themselves together 
in my fancy. Never, never till then had I known sach 
slumbers or such a wakening. And well they might be 
such — ^for my days of honesty and innocence were 
done." 

When the wretched woman reached this part of her 
narrative, her whole voice and manner changed. In 
telling the story of her betler days, she seemed to have 
recalled the spirit of them. Her voice was gentle and 
subdued, her manner simple and affecting ; and the tears 
that fell from time to time might well have passed for 
those of chastened and penitential sorrow. It was but a 
passing impression, arbing from the recollection of early 
happiness. Now her face resumed its sternness, her 
voice its bold and reckless daring — the tear no longer 
fell ; but in its place there was an agonized expression 
in her eye, too vivid almost to be looked on without a 
shudder. 

With a view to still her increasing vehemence, 
" Peggy," I said, "your sin was doubtless great, but it was 
not wilful — ^you did not then know the wrong or foresee 
the consequence of your advice." 

" Ma'am," said the woman, eagerly, " I did know, I 
did foresee. But for me he had been now an honest 
man. He knew I had more learning than he, and al- 
ways believed what I said — he knew how religiously I 
had been educated, and that I bad known God and the 
Bible before he thought of either, and he did not think I 
should tell him wrong. It was I who persuaded him — 
I sent him into the company that corrupted him — I sent 
him to pass his nights on the wild ocean — I sent him to 
his death — and perhaps— but there at least I shall go 
too, and share the mischief I have done him." I en- 
treated the woman to proceed calmly with her story; for 
I saw it needed a stronger power than mine to whisper 
peace to such a bosom. She proceeded-— 



" 1 did not accomplish my purpose all at once, but 
from time to time I renewed the subject. Whenever 
we were short of food, I said I knew where it was to be 
bad! Whenever I saw Dame Willum's brats, I said 
tbey were better off than mine, though I knew the con- 
trary. Sometimes, indeed, when the wind blew loud all 
night, my heart misgave me— ^and sometimes when I was 
reading the Bible, my conscience smote me — but I would 
not feel, I would not hear, and at last I accomplished 
my purpose. Jem was a strong, and a brave man; 
some way or other my foolish talking was heard among 
the neighbours, and those engaged in the trade came and 
persuaded and tempted him. In short, for why need I 
prolong my miserable tale, Jem became a smuggler, and 
from that hour the blessing of Heaven forsook our dwell- 
ittg^*-the eye of God was averted from us, sin took its 
course, and this is what came of it. But you will hear. 

Things looked well at first : Jem was payed seven or 
eight shillings a night— -my children were dressed, my 
children were fed — we got a better hoase — ^but what was 
I with all ; a miserable, miserable woman ! In the long, 
dark nights, while the wind was blowing and the waves 
were raging, did 1 sleep soundly on my comfortable bed, 
bought with the price of his perils ? When the Sabbath 
day came and the bells rung, and I dressed my children 
in their nice neat clothes, was my heart light as I went 
forth a^one where he was used to go with me ? No — 
from the first I was a miserable woman, though no one 
knew it but myself, and it rapidly grew worse. Jem, 
unused to the fatigue and exposure of such a service, 
was forced to take spirits to carry him through it : ne- 
cessity soon grew into choice ; obliged to drink when he 
was out, he chose to drink when he was at home— ^the 
coarse and blasphemous language he heard among his 
desperate companions, he repeated before his wife and 
children : he laughed at his Bible now, and when I re- 
monstrated with him, he told me if I had believed it 
myself I should not have wished him to become a smug- 
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gler. Oh ! if this had not been so — if he bad died as I 
knew hjm once, as I oD<^e.saw him on a bed of sickness 
— Oh, I caald I\ave borpe it theo-r-but to die so ! 

It .was then my <Ust child was born ; she that is 
yonder — look, at j^er, fqr she w:as ,copcei?ed in .iniquity 
juQdeed:— she was ugly as her father's and her mother!&^, 
and she )ias been the.tprmeut of our lives — her evil.fdjs- 
positiophas defeated ..all pur^^eSbrts to controul it^^i^fhe 
^ill learn notbiqg» . do QQthiqyg, .and does i^ot seem to 
have wit eiv)ugh to kno.w gQod.from bad; though she 
has enough, God knows! to get into 9II the. mischief she 
can find. JBut the j^in js on our heads^ — she was fed on 
(hej)r9a^.pf ipiquity, sibe h|^r4 nothing but oathaaad 
cnc^QS f^om .b^ fathier and his bad compftoion*— rfirom 
h^rjpgiQth<^r())j:it. fr^tfqlpess ^nd r^pro^cbes. ^I bfid «^b3« 
^yen— bqttthey ace^ne^my bl^wngs we t^koq^rom 
me.M^ j»be is teft to be my .Qui;3e. 

Sfm^ ye4C3 veat.op in ^tbis li^ay : at times ,we had 
fifinijf^qf.mpny^ bAt asipy bnfib#nddr^Qk.iM9i}Cl «ii»ed 
j!i;e.widJre.^t,plber times mo^h di3tre«sfid. Qned^^whw 
b^.K^Bie borne rattormKe 4aber4bAPi^«9l^'' reggf,^- 
kprmi* *' tMfblQQd ittf a fellowtereatnfe^is on^my hand;" 
I^^ndd^red^ jand H^ Ittbongbt did^i0»-tfor weihad^knomi, 
p[eibfld'.sQJVlQtme 'felt th^ commands of cGod ; we had 
boli^iid thfiiiii0Q0e,}andonc0;had feared to disobey iliem; 
IIClditbpqgJitwebadiGQntiaved'to^peniuade 'OucaeWes ihat 
smPggliqg.did.AQt bfcdc the ^eig^th icommandment, we 
jaonldj^o^ wellipaiamde 'oumekes (that murder did >BOt 
bff^fik the '.siarth. Hf y rhnriiand had skilled ftmanin-a^iny , 
fl^d.'^.ughrhe^fiaacnrar di»av«ffed, lie was ever after 
tbftt f^ QQ^ ;deapQfiale -^nd .caveless.of what mig^t foUow. 

iQucQiie oiwaaion'my^uhildren were>siok, we had apetft 
dl our mMS^t ^Bmd I twas .advised ito 'go to «ome olnritB- 
bfe Wydo the;to(wiiiand >Mk ^r Jiiosrisbmentior ifaem. 
I Kent and (was «aiiditetod<to the .kidy ; imt as soon as 
she hottfd ^my same, die <8aid my ihusband was « >bad 
diameter, 4niy thoase was a iiotorioiis place of driidBng 
and (ieiokediieaa» «nd ake eoaM sot by any *mean8 eneoya** 
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tBge me. I looked at her, for I thought I had seen her 
ODce before — bat whether I had or not, I whispered as I 
walked away uncomforted, " If it had not been for you, 
or such as you, we had never been what we are :" and I 
went home with my bosom hardened in its sin and aggra- 
vated in its wretchedness, by the repulse of those whom I 
considered as the cause of both. For think not that my 
first sin had been my only one — no, it is a road on which 
she who starts is driven forward as with stings and scourges. 
By degrees I had ceased to go to church or to read at 
home, because it reminded me of the days that were 
gone; I could not bear the recollection ; and I could not 
bear to see the minister who used to talk kindly with me, 
go by me now without notice. I also ceased to teach 
my children good, for I feared lest they should compare 
it with the ill they saw, and I should but be teaching 
them to hate aod despise their parents. Yet did my 
heart yearn over them as the destined prey of the evil 
one, given by their own parents to destruction. In one 
of my better moments, as I looked upon that graceless 
girl, my heart was moved towards her with pity and with 
shame, for I had taught her nothing ; and I resolved to 
make one effort to save her from destruction by asking 
for her from others what I could no longer render her 
myself. I knew the day on which a Committee of 
Ladies were to meet for benevolent purposes, especially 
for the supporting of a school for the indigent, and I 
knew that in this school the children were carefully and 
religiously taught. I took my neglected offspring in my 
hand, and presented myself before them to solicit admis- 
sion for her to the school : it was the first right thing I 
had done for many a day, and there was a peace in my 
bosom it had become but little used to. When I had made 
my request I was asked my name, and the occupation of 
my husband. O that the time should have come when 
such questions would bring shame to the cheek of Peggy 
Lum ! I equivocated a little on the latter question, but the 
ladies understood my language, and told me with some 
T 3 
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liarah^pmMioBi^ 4hirt «iy child ^ovld Mt be adUaittaii^ 
as they had fiwiy ^^fly4ication8, aod always {^aro tbe five- 
farenee to tiioaa whoae parents foUoved an keuealt fiatt* 
ing* My boaom «as feady to 1)ltfst vkh grief and itH 
^g«iaitiM----]Nis»indig«ya4k>n--^4ar^^ I looked jrenad tlie 
circle, I aaw the leontmbaod artieleB abeot Iheir peneiis 
— I knew vdl eno«g% thef ienres en the hands of the one, 
and Ihe haadkerehieif voiuid ihe meA of vtfae ather^-^Bad 
my nhiU ira^ rejeoted, ea«t eff, left to igneKance and Tiee, 
becasKie her father parsjued for anbtHsteaoea icada thaA 
4hey emmiwf^i for the oraameat of their pajraons. With 
seme sh^w of iB^rti«e»ee which stUl nnore «oo&ned 
their r^eetiaia of me, I was leading the homne, wheo « 
hAf of Fery kind aif>ect whispered me that she woidd 
eall and tilk to me about pitting the ebild to sehool 
nomewhere. But Iheiast spark of good was extiDgaished 
ia -my )>oeom — itbe last good purpose I over formed !was 
repnlaed ia a way that comfAetid the hardemog of asy 
#Til heart — ** Ho" I ^said, as I ^walked aloag, sc»oe 
knowing where I went^ *Vahe shall aekbeor go to their 
fcbools^ ner learn their leanuag. If she isin, as due wiH 
do, it shaU be in ^ao^anee and stopidity : they shidi not 
tesch her the wiU of God« only to make her more gattty 
when tbey afterwards teaeh her to dybobey him^ They 
taught me first the meanuig of moral and religions hon- 
esty i then they told me by words and by eaampb, that 
there was no harm in a secreit and unlawful trade — and 
Slow that I come to them with the wretohedness m my 
heart and the ruin on my head which were brought on me 
by that k^de, they reject my st^plicatioa and put sooen 
upon my guiltlefis child, because 1 have pursued it. Ne 
— not a child of mine shall go : if she must follow in her 
mother's course^ she shall go there withontfier feelings:** 
aod when the kind lady did in faist oome and offer to pat 
the «hild to school at her own expease, I obstinatriy and 
insojeotly rejected the fHroposal: aod thus made myself 
goilty of my child's as well as of imy hasbaad's ruin. 
But the measure was fsdl end the time w»s come, asid 
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ajribftli mU.«0oa)be toM. My eldest bey was nowe kd 
of.aaLteeii; ^aod tievier sinoe he had Gome into the «rotUI 
had iheiDBde ills molber^s heart to aohe. He was the 
bicth^ better -days, for he was :the irst-hocn ohild I had. 
The good aeniNBeasioiis of his eariy years had lasted hia 
Ihroqgh ipocaeaiies— Jieihadheen toAcheoUead snee that 
he had been toeae ia -a ooUier, end in spite ef all the iU 
he heard fwhea-heeame home, lie was ever a good aad 
steady ted* It was sometime now Aat he had been oat 
of lempleyj and had got a sort of hankering to go out with 
his father^ ^n^, as iie sud, far a bit of speit, for he was 
a brave bey and lovied danger and the seas ; birt he loved 
his mother hetbst, and he had eirer till then yielded to her 
entreaties not to go. One n^t — yes, that Aigkt, that 
veiy iiight— 4here was V9«gh work to be done, and they 
wanted bands— there was danger and Xhey offened high 
piiy-«-HBiy boy'e spirit was Boaaed, his father persuaded 
him, «Bd when I woald have retained him even with tears , 
my husband ismd ^hat since I did not care aboc^ his bemg 
daewiaed ear mnrdeved, he did net see why I ihoald make 
so vamek ado aboet Ihe boy. They wene the last words 
he e«:er Mfoke to aie. They wove not tnie«-for inell his 
wiehedaess, JCam liad been kind and affectionate to me; 
and it was aet for me to love liim less fox sins iiiat I my- 
self Iwd ddven him .to. They were not tree words-^at 
Ohl I remembered them whea — Bomenibered! I re- 
fliember them aow***I hear them in my sleep, I hear them 
in ipy dreeaus, they mre wfai^iered about aiy bed, aod 
about aiy pUfew. Omot Heaven iSiey come not after 
me t» Aegraire'! 

They went, aad surely sometbiag in my heart nusgave 
sae 'Of wliat was coming : for I felt I conld not go to bed 
that eight. It was already dark when they went away ; 
aad many a time T oipened Ihe casement to bok out upon 
the eight The wind howled frightfully ; I heard the 
waves thanderiag upon the rocks, as if they wonld have 
seat the firm earth ia peioes; and so dark was it, that 
whan m my restleasBess I went omt to try it, I could act 



find my way across the road. Not a star Was there in ail 
the heavens, nor a bit of moon to light them on their 
periloas way — ^'twas ever such nights as these they chose 
to do their boldest deeds. Hour after honr I listened 
though I knew not for what, for they were miles away. 
I shuddered at the silence — I started even at the noise I 
made myself, as from time to time I threw on a log to 
keep the fire burning that they might warm and dry them 
when they came. I saw my neglected bible on the shelf 
and remembered the time when it would have consoled 
me — but not now : I remembered when in times of fear 
and danger to those I loved, I should have betaken my- 
self to prayer — but not now. I could but sit and watch 
the dial-plate, and long, and long for the hours of dark- 
ness to be gone. And when they were gone and the day- 
light opened, I liked it no better. I looked out upon the 
damp, cold landskip, and thought it was but like my de- 
solated bosom: the very light was hateful to me, for 
surely the truth was in my heart though yet T knew it not. 
The morning grew apace : the people in the surrounding 
cottages came forth to their honest labours. I saw one and 
another making ready the breakfast for her husband and 
giving a parting word to her boys — but where were mine ? 
Nine o'clock struck, ten, eleven, and still they came not. 
This was no uncommon thing, but there was a presenti- 
ment of evil in my bosom. The clock was just upon the 
point of twelve, when I heard a noise of voices— I went 
out and saw a crowd about Dame Willum's door. I 
knew her husband had been out with the party and 
guessed the rest. " Where is Jem ?" I said to the first who 
would hear me. '* He will be here presently," said the 
man in a sullen tone. I had no more to ask— every 
body was talking, and every body was eager to tell the 
worst they could make of the fearful story. All murder- 
ed, all drowned, and all prisoners. And soon there was 
not even need to listen, for my eyes beheld the worst — 
the dead body of my husband borne upon the shoulders 
of rnfiianly-looking men, whose downcast looks bespoke 
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that even they felt^pUy for liis iSate. A&d^ where wa^my 
boy? Jlim the «old watecs«held, and would cot pve me 
hack 8o mach as his lifeless body. The smagglers had 
been attacked ia endeavouring to remove their cargo-^ 
they resisted ; some were slain on the spot, and the rest 
were drowned in atten^)ting to escape. Who will tell out 
the story ? Who will tell the wife's, the ^mother's agony 
when she received of her husband no more but the di^ 
figured corpse, of. her son not even -so moeb as that! 
Tell who may, I cannot. Sut you see me, what I am—- 
I have told jQa;whati was. Want, and disease, and le- 
morsQ, .and agony, have broiight me to the grave. What 
is beyond, yjon may know,; I do not— *I believed onoe, 
now I. dare mtrbeUeve." 

The jstory is finished~imed I ^write the moral? If 
mj readers believe I .have drawn im exaggerated pic- 
ture, let them enquire and know. They will n6t, pmr- 
hi^s, find Peggy Lum upon her death-Jbed, nor meet 
her sgualid offspring in their evening walk-^bnt diey 
wiU find -mofe miaety resulting from this traffiok than 
laqpage nf afamwn ptctura. They mi^ we, as ir& 
have done, the suspected fall under o«r very "Windows*^ 
they may see, as we have done, three or four at a time, 
the murdered bodies borne into the church-yard'-and 
they may hear, as we do daily, the thoughtless multitude 
one moment repeating the melancholy story, the next 
moment creeping^bout the lanes and alleys, in search of 
the renders of -fioAidden goofc. St is fer^uoh thi(t we 
have told our story. The miserable victims of this traf- 
fick will not read mtr pages, nor isitibr them that we 
have written. They are incapable of appreciating the 
moral wrong df-the trsffick hself ; ihe only quesiion to 
them is €he gain and loss, the rii^k and the inducement-— 
and in iUs, as in aH e4her vorts of gambling, we know 
that men wiU put wH they harve on the stake, if the prise 
prafesed be hirge enough. To these poor creatures the 
iwUieemrnff, is .their daily sustenance, the suppoit of their 
wifes »id children: "that they ruin them event^plly is 
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beyond their calculation ; for we know that in exact pro* 
portion as the mind is uncoltivated, its feelings and cares 
are limited to the present time. Mach, therefore, is to 
be said in plea for them. Bat what is to be said for us'i 
It is the purchaser that makes the trade. Can we with^ 
out compunction see the lives of our fellow-creatures pat 
to venture, their families plunged into misery unspeak- 
Me, their morals corrupted, their souls, it may be, 
ruined eternally — and all for what? To save a few 
shillings, which we would freely give to any one who 
needed it, or to deck our persons with some prohi- 
bited article of dress ? I dare aver, I do entirely be- 
lieve, there is not a lady in Britain who would not take 
the costly shawl from off her shoulders, and present it to 
the person whom she could thereby save from such 
misery as we have described, though the consequence 
were that she should never wear another — and yet we 
expose to such misery hundreds and thousands of oar 
fellow-creatures, and when it is named . to us, think it 
quite enough to say, ** French goods are prohibited, and 
we must have them, because— -most eflScient reason-*- 
bep9^se we like them T' 



LECTURES. 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

LECTURE THE THIRD. 



Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst <rfter 
righteousness^ for they shall hefilled.^^'M.A.TT. vi. 
Tis a strong language — and but that the careless and 
indifferent in religion do not think, one might suppose, 
when they came to these words, they must of necessity 
make a pause to question what they mean. We believe 
that thousands who would not have it doubted that they 
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believe the Bible, who woald shrink with horror from 
deoyiog that these are the words of the Sod of God, 
could give no answer to Ihat question. And yet we 
woald say to such readers of the sacred text. Is it of no 
consequence that these words convey no meaning to 
yoar mind ? Revert again to the opening of this dis- 
coDrse. **He opened his mouth." Remember who, 
remember where. Can there be a word superfluous, 
a word of no importance, whether understood or not f 
It does not seem likely : for never do we find those holy 
lips unclosed for idle prating. Big with the importance 
of his mission, and breaking even then with its amazing 
sorrow, ill coald a heart so sad as his have been disposed 
to alter even a sentence but for some mighty purpose. 
And surely, can it be of so small importance to us, to 
whom the breathing of his will is life or death, what these 
his words may mean, that after so solemn an introduc- 
tion, so surprising and merciful a commencement, we 
come at once to words that tell of something we never 
heard of before, and cannot understand, and yet pass 
over without a pause ? 

If you ask why it is supposed you do not understand 
this sentence-— to very very many it may be answered, 
because you have not felt, and therefore cannot under- 
slaud. You know what hunger and thirst is, for you 
have felt it — ^you may know, too, what righteousness 
means — but there is no connexion in your mind between 
these ideas. What association is there in your feelings 
between hunger and thirst, or the ardent desires of which 
they stand the emblems, and that righteousness which 
you perhaps think you have, or perhaps do not care 
whether you have or not? The words you understand, 
for they are plain and unequivocal, and admit of no pos- 
sible misconstruction : but the meaning you do not un-* 
derstand unless you have felt it : and if, that being the 
case, these words have never startled you, it is because 
you read without reflection. At least we would entreat 
you to listen while we tell you what they mean, and per- 
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snade yon to consider the importance of having no share 
in this blessing. 

The terms hanger and thirst stand here as the emblems 
of desire, the strongest that can possibly be conceived; 
and justly so ; for thongh it may seem to us there are 
stronger and more painful desires than these, for things 
perhaps less animal and gross, this is because we may 
never have felt them in the extremes : we have always 
had within a little time the means of satisfying these de- 
sires—but certain it is, that the possession of an object 
on which our whole earthly happiness might depend, 
would avail us nothing under the extreme pressure of 
such need, and all besides would be proffeted tis in vain, 
if this desire could not be satisfied. Nay, it is more 
than desire — it is absolute necessity ; and if it be not 
speedily supplied, we perish. No better figure, there- 
fore, could have been chosen to represent our pursuit of 
something we ardently desire, must have, and cannot do 
without. 

But these are strong feelings; they cannot well be 
passing in our minds without our perceiving it ; the things 
of course that make up our ordinary sensations. Desire 
so ardent, that all is vain while it remains, unsatisfied, 
necessity so urgent, that unless supplied we perish, are 
no common sensations that will let us go on our way in 
quietness and easy persuasion that all is well. If we 
have never so hungered or so thirsted, surely we have 
felt in some way what such desire is. Has nothing 
seemed so needful to our happiness, that unless we coald 
have it, we found no power of enjoying aught besides ? 
Have we never been deprived of or gone without, for a 
time at least, our soul's delight, till our spirits grew sick, 
and as it were starved within us for the want of it ? We 
all must know, in some degree, what this sensation of 
desire is ; enough at least to teach us that forgetfulness, 
indifferent and heedless levity, could not be concom- 
itants of such a state of mind: forgetfulness of the 
means of procuring the object we desire, indifference to 
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the attainment of it, and levity in word and actions re- 
specting it. This We perceive at once is contradiction 
and absurdity — desire is anxious, thoughtful, active—* 
stimulating in hope, in despair agonizing. Now these 
are sensations the strongest of which our nature is ca- 
pable-— therefore, if we ever felt them, we must know 
when and where, and why : it cannot be difficult to an- 
swer, each one for ourselves — for who shall presume to 
decide for another — whether we ever suffered such sensa- 
tions in connexion with the subject of our text. For 
righteousness. We need not describe what righteous- 
ness is : the primitive meaning of the word is keeping a 
direct line, without swerving to the right or to the left : 
that direet line to us is the holy law of God ; scripturally 
the word implies the being all that in the Gospel we are 
required to be, all that God would have us; that, in 
short, which we must be in heaven, if ever we are there, 
sinless and spotless creatures : for " without holiness no 
man can see the Lord.'* 

* Here then is the object of desire very distinctly placed 
before us — here is the most vivid of earthly feelings to 
be called into action. Do we know any thing about it ? 
If you are righteous now, or think yourself so, you 
x^learly cannot hunger and thirst for it, any more than the 
gorged and sated appetite can rise from a full feast 
hungering and thirsting for its food : we must suppose 
therefore that you know you are not. But do you care 
whether you are or not? You care, perhaps, or you 
mean to care when the time comes, whether you be found 
a meet inhabitant of hell or heaven — but beyond this, 
does it give you any such pain as we have described, to 
feel yourself unrighteous, any such ardent, anxious, de- 
sire to be made holy? One should not think so, to hear 
the sportive levity with which you speak of sin, the reck- 
lessness with which you indulge your evil dispositions, 
and the boldness with which you face every thing that 
is calculated to turn you aside from that strait path of 
duty assigned you by your God. We do not thus in 

VOh. III. u 
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pursuiog ab earthly object of desire ? Bat these are ex- 
terior symptoms— -We know, alasl we know too well 
what it is to do the thing that we allow ii6t» to do not 
the thing that we desire. We know that in tfae sinceiest 
struggle after righteonsness, the corrupted nature will 
sometimes prevail, and show itself in action, while the 
shame and the sorrow it brings lie hidden deep within--^ 
the yet unchastened spirit may run riot in <the world, 
while there is beneath, unseen of all but €rod, an agomz- 
ing desire to be made righteous. Not of any one, there- 
fore, no, not of the vilest would we say that they, indi- 
vidually, do not feel it — but we know of mankind in the 
mass, that there are thousands who never feel any such 
desire, or feel it so transiently as never to become infin- 
ential on their principles : wherefore, leaving all external 
symptoms, ^ strong as they are, we refer it to every one 
to ask themselves, if ever they have hungered and thirsted 
after righteousness. 

There are some things very hard to describe— "we can- 
not find in language terms that are intense enon^ to 
speak our meaning ; and when we have found them, none 
can understand but those who have fdt ; and they will 
say we treat the matter weakly, because they have felt 
more than ever we can speak. This we believe to be 
the case with all description of deep and poignant feei« 
ing. To one half of the world it is but wild romance, to 
the other half the mere shadow of the deep realities they 
have experienced. Vainly therefore might we attempt 
to say what it is to hunger and to thirst after righteous- 
ness. Yet is it no enthusiastic fiction, but a deep reality, 
that there are those who suffer more from a sense of their 
•own unrighteousness and a desire to be freed from it, 
than ever the exhausted traveller on sandy desarts, 
beneath a meridian sun, has longed and suffered for 
the draught be finds not, yet must die unless he have 
it. When holiness is loved and sin is hated, there 
is a desire in the bosom to which nothing answers, a 
longing nothing can assuage. And as the thirsting tra* 
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veltor would turn to the life-restoring draught that wer^ 
pioSered him on the one hand, though the earth's whole 
tieasares were the alternative on the other, so thq faint* 
log spirit would choose a deliverauoe from the burthen 
of his sins, in preference to all that could be offered him 
freai .earth or heaven* We know not what to say, we 
cannot say it — there are not words in which to clothe the 
feeling. The boundless love of God before our eyes, 
the suffering and the sacrifices that love has made fresh 
in oar imag^nfition, before us the brilliant promise of un- 
earned reward, behind death and eternal misery escaped, 
the heart looks inward on itself, and is ashamed> eon- 
fonnded-^nay, agonized to find itself no better. It was 
so he loved me, and it is so that I repay him! The 
firm resolve is made—- the firm resolve is broken-^the 
self-reproach returns, but still the evil passion, the evil 
habit abides with us. We speak not so much of the 
overt act of acknowledged wrong — ^the more palpable 
breach of God's law that occurs but seldom, or which 
acme may even have so far controuled their evE dispo* 
fiition as never to commit : the Christian's severest strugu 
gle is with the secret movements of bis heart— ^tfae un- 
named, andetected evil tha.t abides there, unseen indeed^ 
of men, bat known of God above--^the selfish motives. of 
his falsest deeds, the earthly admixture of his most spi- 
ritual affections, the pride of his heart, the falseness of 
his professions, the self-will of his desires, the inconu 
sistency of his purposes, the perversion of his powers-^ 
the world sees it not — ^it loads him with commendation, 
and woos him with caresses ; and every commendatioa 
cuts him to the soul, and every caress is as a reproach to 
him t for he knows that God's judgment of him must be 
otherwise — nay, it is sufficient that his own is otherwise, 
fpr now he is of one mind witb God, and fesufs the sii^ 
rather than the detection. It would be small comfort to 
the diseased body, dying of mortal agony, that no one 
knew his case— so were it small comfort to the snfferii^. 
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spirit in its conscioos defection, thoagh its falseness miglit 
never be revealed. There is nothing so painfiil as disgrace* 
so insupportable as shame — the careless and irreligious 
know something of this feeling when they have brought 
disgrace and shame upon themselves among each other : 
the Christian knows it always. It crosses him in his 
pleasant hoars like a cloud in the mid sunshine — it over- 
whelms him in his sadness, as the tempest adds treble 
darkness to the night. The goodness and love of God 
stand in perpetual balance with his own falseness and 
ingratitude — the more he struggles and toils and deter- 
mines to be better, the more it seems to him that be is 
worse — for his sense of sin becomes more acute as his 
hatred of it increases ; aiid as the light of love and troth 
grows broader on his soul,- he perceives new blemishes 
he overlooked before ; so that if really mending, it tnay 
yet sieem to him that he gets worse. Tii proportion as 
heaven comes in nearer aspect to his anticipating vision, 
his unfitness for its hallowed scenes and pure society be-* 
comes more obvious and more painful to him. God*s 
past mercies unrequited, his present bounties unacknow- 
ledged or misused, his future promises too little valued or 
too little trusted — the soul tuiins sick, sick to death in the 
contemplation, and yet it finds not how to help itself— he 
examines, condemns, suffers, and resolves, and he remains 
still proud, still selfish, still rebellious, earthly, disobedient. 
Does he not long? Does he not desire J Does he not 
hunger and thirst? Those who have not felt may find it 
diflBcult to believe — but well may they be assured the 
feeling is more earnest, more poignant, than the keenest 
they have ever felt for that on earth they most desired, 
though it should be the very spring and need of their 
existence. It is that which amid much of earthly good, 
l^as often made the sorrowing spirit sigh for its release, 
and given a welcome to the messenger that fetched it 
from what else it had been loath to leave. Nay, when 
he would describe his future heaven, and speak the bril- 
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liant hope of imuiortality before him, the Christiaii 
scarcely knows what more or better to say, than that in 
heaven he shall be freed from sin. 

Does all this seem to as in the reading a mere fic- 
tion, or a deep tried and well proved reality ? For this 
it is to hanger and thirst after righteonsness, and on tins 
is the blessing prononoced by lips that opened not in 
vain» nor ever spake a blessing that mistook the head on 
which it was designed to fall. Small use, indeed, were 
the blessing, and very little precious were the promise, 
to others than those to whom it is made ; and there- 
fore, perhaps, our value for the thing proposed may 
be a just criterion of our claim to it To promise 
food to those who hunger not, and fulness to those 
who are auflBced already, were but nonsense and a 
mockery — ^it would not sound like a blessing, nor be 
received as such. How sounds to us the promise of this 
fulness 'f We fear there are many sins we would rather 
pursue than part from, if we might — many dispositions 
condenmed of God, yet so well esteemed of in the world, 
that we would rather be allowed to keep them at least 
till we die, if we may not take them to heaven with us. 
Alas ! if it be so, our^appetites are but little in unison 
with these our Saviour*s words — we savour not the bless- 
ing be has promised : we do not desire it, and we cannot 
diare it. 

Yet it is a blessing— a rich and costly blessing ; and 
blessed indeed are they on whom it falls. And he tells 
us why — for they shall be filled. No other desire can be 
satisfied — ^the hungry may be fed and the thirsty may 
have drink, and for a time their craving is appeased-— 
but it returns again. After years of impatient desire and 
restless expectation, the hefurt's desire may be fulfilled, 
the earthly object may be attained : but it is not what it is 
promised, it is not sufficient ; or the sated appetite loathes 
it, or the too eager appetite consumes it ; or there is bit- 
terness in the draught, or there is disease in the viands ; 
the spirit hangers again -and thirsts again— it is not, can- 
u 3 
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not be filled. Bot tbese^ the sobject of oar Sayioor'g 
promisey are blessed even Id their severest need: the 
ardent desire of the soul, that which they would take io 
preference to all that coald be offered them, that witfaont 
which they cannot be happy, is certainly and undoubt- 
edly secured to them ; they cannot fail of it : it is the 
promise of their God from the lips of Ood himself — they 
shall be filled. There ia no condition annexed, no con- 
tingency attached to it*— not only they shall have their 
desire, but having it they shall be satisfied. Ah ! surely 
are we not blessed then, to know, to be certain that the 
best desire of our souls must be satisfied? When the 
heart grows sick within us at our repeated defeat and 
reiterated failures, to know that we must succeed at 
last? When our defection from the God we love co- 
lours our cheek with shame, and bends our eyes to earth, 
to know that we may some time lift them op in holy con^ 
fidence and heavenly purity ? Ask of those whose agi- 
tated bosoms do indeed hunger for the repose of inno- 
cence, whose fainting spirits do indeed thirst in the con- 
flict they are perpetually holding with their corruptions, 
and they will tell you, for none other caa, the value of 
that anticipated blessedness. To those who understand 
its language, there is not in all the scriptures so sweet a 
promise as this, because it is a hope that may await us 
in our darkest hours. There are moments when the 
promises made to obedience, faith, and love, are scarcely 
available, because we may have cause to doubt whether 
we do indeed obey, believe, or love*— our conduct and 
our feelings rather bearing us witness that we do not ; 
but the more the pressure of our sins, the deeper the 
conviction of our wrong, so much the more poignant 
grows the desire, the hunger and the thirst for righteous- 
ness, and by so much more precious and more sure be- 
comes this sweet and heavenly promise. 

If any, therefore, understand not this language, abd 
share not in this blessing, it is because their nature is 
sinful and corrupt, — ^because they either do not know 
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it to be so, or do not wish it to be otherwise — ^becaase 
they either never think of it at all, or thinking, prefer sin 
to holiness. To such it may appear the language of ex- 
travagance : nor is this difficait to understand : for do 
act the ardent desires of other men, after things we do 
Dot happen to value ourselves, seem always extravagant ? 
One will waste fortune, health, and life itself in pursu- 
ance of an object another will not take though it be 
offered him ; why, but because one values it and the 
other does not? So if the desire after righteousness 
that agitates the soul of one seems extravagance to an- 
other, it is but because that other does not value it- 
does not love righteousness, or desire holiness. 

But while the various objects of earthly pursuit are' 
matters of choice, the object of desire here proposed to 
us is of another nature. It is that without which no man 
can see the Lord — no mortal man can be a partaker of 
immortal bliss. The attainment is indeed in distant per- 
spective — the blessing in pledge, and never here to be 
possessed entirely — but the condition, the requisition is 
the desire, the ardent, irrepressible desire. If we have 
it not, if we know not what it means, if it is nonsense to 
us, there is no more to say but that which we began with 
—they are our Saviour's words, and he was not wont to 
trifle : they were spoken for his followers, as we profess 
to be — they are written and preserved for our guidance 
— we profess to believe them, we hear and read and 
learn them from our childhood as the acknowledged 
word of God, of course as indisputable and most essen- 
tial truth. It should seem, therefore, that we must have 
something to do with their meaning ; and if as yet we 
find it not, we have need of earnest enquiry and deep 
examination, why it is not with us as these words re- 
quire : and perhaps we shall find that to this passage at 
least of our Saviour's sermon we have not given so much 
attention as it well may claim* 
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Class 14. — Didynamia.— -4 stambns — 2 longer— 
2 shorter. 

This Class, anlike those that have preceded it, is dis- 
tinguished by the length rather than the namber of the 
stamens. like Tetradynamia it has foar stamens ii| 
each flower, hot there they are of one lefigth, here two 
are longer than, the other two. There is very little dan- 
ger of confusing the two classes, because there is no 
resemblance in the character or first appearance of the 
flowers, and a very little experience will enable us imme- 
diately to distinguish a Didynamia : the calix is idways 
of one leaf, and the blossom of one petal. None of 
these plants are poisonous* And here the learner must 
observe ft quite different mode of distinguishing the 
orders. In this class there are but two orders, and these 
no longer determined by the pistils, but by the seeds. 
In the first order, termed Gymnospermia, the seeds are 
uncovered, that is, not inclosed in a pod or covering of 
any kind, but standing uncovered on the receptacle. In 
the second order Angiospermia, the seeds are covered, 
that is, inclosed in a capsule, or seed-vessel. Thus far 
this class is easy of distinction ; but in the genera and 
species, we must consider it as presenting some diffi- 
culties at first, the number of plants being considerable, 
and in many instances nearly resembling each other. 
The first order, Gymnospermia, contains 
. Ajinga, Bugle — a blue flower very ornamental to our 
hedges — ^the flowers appear among a crowd of leaves, 
growing in a pyramidical spike, and the leaves are a good 
deal limited with blue or purple* like many of this 
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Class, the flowers are lipped — that is, cut into two parts 
at the top, like a moath. In this Genas the upper lip is 
small, and shorter than the Stamens. One species only 
is yellow. 

Tencriom, Germander or Wood Sage^ is diSBcalt to 
describe in the Genns, because the species vary in colour 
and form. It has a lipped flower, the upper lip is up- 
right, and divided into two almost to the base, the Sta- 
mens standing in the division. 

Nepeta, Catmint, has flowers of the same form and is 
bat of one Species. The Stamens approach each other 
at the top, the edges of the mouth are turned back, and 
tbe lower lip is scolloped : blossom nearly white, spotted' 
with purple, and leaves very soft : the whole plant is 
aromatic. 

Verbena, Vervain or Simpler's Joy, is readily distin- 
guished as unlike any other — ^the blossom is not lipped, 
but divided into five nearly equal segments-— there are 
very often but two Stamens in each flower. The small 
blossoms of a blue lilac, extend in spikes along the 
flowering stems that grow in pairs from the main stem : 
the leaves are much cut and jagged— -one tooth of the 
Calix is much shorter and smaller than the others ; the 
root woody and the stem rough. 

Mentha, Mint, is a very large family, that cannot be 
altogether strange to us — the species are difficult to dis^* 
tingaish; but a Mentha may be known from other 
&enera by the blossom being cut intcf four segments of 
nearly equal length, the Calix into five ; the Stamens 
upright and standing far apart. Many of these Mints, as 
Peppermint, Borgombt, and Pennyroyal, we know as 
garden herbs. 

Glecoma, Ground Ivy, is a small plant, one of the 
first blowing flowers of the Spring. The anthers are in 
pairs, so arranged as for each pair to form a cross. 
The flowers crowded among the leaves, are blue and 
Kpped ; the leaves kidney-shaped, scolloped. 

Lamium, Archangel or Dead Nettle — these and se« 
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veral of tho following Genera are the race of plafl.ts we 
iDdiscrimiaately call Nettles. The Laminm is distin- 
guished from others by having the upper lip unnotolied 
and vaulted, that is, turning like an arch over. the Sta- 
mina, the lower lip heart shaped, and the mouth or opeti- 
ing of the blossom having a bristte-shaped tooth on each 
side. 

Graleopsis, Hemp Nettle, is only to be distinguished 
from the former by close examinationr The upper lip 
is also vaulted but slightly scolloped — the mouth also.has 
a tooth on each side— the lower lip is scolloped. 

Galeobdolon, Yellow Archangel, is readily known, 
there being but one species, with a beautiful yellow 
6ower — the upper lip is vaulted but not notphedy and 
there are no teeth at the mouth of the flower. 

Betonica, Betony, has awns or points to the Calix — 
the upper lip is upright and flat — flower dingy putple or 
rose-colour. 

^tachys. Woundwort-*— has a vaulted upper Up.: the 
lower lip is doubled back at the sides, and the imddle 
division, larger than the rpst, is notcbedr Wheu the 
Stamens have shed their Pollen they lay themselves, 
down towards the sides. 

Ballota, Henbit or Horehound, has a salver-shaped 
Calix with five teeth and ten scores — the upper lip of 
the blossom concave and the mouth closed up with tufts, 
of hair. The unpleasant smell will distinguish this plant. 

Marrubium, White Horehound, has the upper lip of 
the blossom cloven and straightF— the Cc^lix with ten 
teeth, and the whole plant white with down. 

Leonorus, Motherwort, is a plant several feet high- 
flowers white or purplish, leaves woolly and growing on 
leaf-stalks; particularly distinguished by the Anthers 
being sprinkled with shining particles. 

Clinopodium, Basil, an aromatic plant — flowers of a 
bright purplish red — the Stamens crooked so as to bring 
the Anthers near each other, the Calix witk thirteen 
scores. 
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Priganam, Wild Margoram, grows in a fonr-sided 
spike— is also aromatic, and bears pale red flowers. 

Thjmas, • Thyme or Baum — all the plants of this 
Gemis are fragrant, and perhaps are pretty well known 
to m under the general name of Thyme : the Calix is 
divided into two lips, and the mouth of the blossom 
dosed with soft hairs. 

M elittis. Bustard Balm— 4s distinguished by the Calix 
standing wide from the tube of the blossom, the upright, 
Bonotehed upper^lip, and the Anthers forming a cross : 
blossom white, with a mixture of purple. 

Scutellaria, Scull cap — when the flower falls the Calix 
closes itself with a sort of lid, something in the form 
of a helmet — this will readily distinguish the two Species 
of this Genus, otherwise not at all alike. 

Prunella, Self-heal, may be known by the filaments 
being forked to the top, one division only bearing an 
Anther : blossom purple or white. 

Tl|e 2nd Order Angiospermia, seeds covered, con- 
tains — 

Bartsia, Painted-cup — difficult to describe in the 
Genus. The flower yellow or purple, has two lips, one 
a little longer than the other — the Calix also two lips, 
mostly notched into four. 

Rhinanthus, Yellow-Rattle, is easily known, by its 
crowded head of yellow flowers, its large, swelling 
Calix, the leaves grey underneath with a fine net-work 
of veins, and the square stem with deep stains of purple. 
Euphrasia, Eyebright, a pretty and very common little 
flower, the two species of which do not much resemble 
each other ; one is of a dusky red pervading the whole 
plant, the other yellow, white, and purple, elegantly in- 
termixed : the generic characters are a cup cleft in four, 
and anthers terminating in a thorn at one end. 

Melampyrum,Cow-wheat,isan elegantly formed flower 
common in our hedges — the blossom of a pale yellow, 
sometimes pointed with orange-leaves, narrow, consider* 
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ably tinged with brown or purple — the tube of the. blos- 
som is long and the lips compressed. 

Laihraea, Toothwort, remarkable for being almost 
destitute of leaves, except a row opposite to the purple 
flowers which grow on one side of the stem in a double 
row, 

Pedicalaris, Lousewort, is a pretty lilac flower growing 
low in (he grass, and remarkable in its leafy notched 
calix«— the flowers crowded among the narrow leaves. 

Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon, is a very handsome Genos, 
with considerable variety in the Species — ^all distin- 
guished by a five-cleft Calix and a blossom bulging, or 
ending in a spur at the base. 

Scrophularia, Figwort, excepting one yellow species, 
has flowers of a dusky purple, of which the tube is glo- 
bular, the edge with five divisions, as also the Calix — 
grows in watery places. 

Digitalis, Foxglove, we suppose to be known to all, in 
its tall, splendid spikes of purple flowers, so elegantly 
pendant one side of the stem — much valued also for its 
medicinal qualities. 

Linnaaa, Two-flowered Linnea, a very long, trailing 
plant with fine stems, roundish leaves, and white flowers 
— remarkable in its double Calix, one with four, the 
other five divisions, emitting a sweet scent at night. 

Sibthorpia, Bastard Money wort, '^ is also a trailing 
plant, with weak and slender stems — leaves very far 
apart — blossoms wheel-shaped, purple at the base, grow** 
ing on stalks from the bosom of the leaves. 

Limosella, Plantain Mudweed, has the leaves rolled 
inward, small, solitary flowers white or reddish-^-^tems 
trailing. 

Orobanche, Broom-rape, a very remarkable race of 
parasitical flowers, growing on the roots of Broom and 
other plants— remarkable chiefly from the colour, the 
whole plant being of the same hue, varying from a rust 
colour, to a pale violet. 
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We haye only now to describe our exaniple» Plate 16. 
We gathered our specimens in marshy groand, and 
from the form of the 6ower suppose it to be a Didy- 
oamia, which is confirmed on examination by finding two 
longer and two shorter stamens ; the seeds not bemg in- 
closed in a vessel when the flower falls, we place it in 
Gymnospermia. The curious manner in which the Calix 
closes op the seed, leads to suppose it a Scutellaria. 
We find the stem much branched, smooth, angular and 
red-^the leaves wrinkled, veined, notched at the bottom 
but not towards the top, and paler underneath. The 
blossom is of a beautiful blue, hairy on the outside— the 
anthers purple— the Calix almost uncut round the edge, 
with a sort of lid that afterwards doses. There is little 
difficulty in pronouncing it the Scutellaria Galericulata 
—Blue Scull-cap. 

Class XIV^^DIDYNAMIA, 4 Stamens, 2 long, 2 short. 
Order 1. — Gymmospermia, Seeds uacoyered, 

Ajttga Bugle 

Teucrxum Germander, Wood Sage 

Nepeta .*, •Catmint 

Verbena Venrain, Simpler's Joy 

Mentha Mint 

Gleeoma. .., Ground lyy 

Lamium Archangel, Dead-Nettie 

Galeopsis Hemp-Nettle 

Galeobdolon ...... Yellow Archangel 

Betonica • Betony 

Stachys .Woundwort 

BalloU White Horehound, Henbit 

Marrubium •Horehound 

Leonurus Motherwort 

CUnopodinm Basil 

Ooganwn •«••«• • .Maijoratt 

Thyaius,. ••«•••. .Thyme 

Metittis Balm 

Scutellaria. • • Scull^fcap 

Pnmella Self-heal 

OansR 2.— AvoxospEBKiA, e9^ coiPtitd« 

Bartsia Painted-cup 

Rhinanthttf Yellow Battto 

vei» III z 



280 psaspscTiYE dbawing. 

Buphrasia Eyebrigbt 

Mtlampynim ...... Cow«%heat 

ImtinrM;! . ; Toolhwort 

P«dicaUris Lousefwort 

Antkrhinum ........ Snap-dragon 

Scropbttlaria Figiivort 

Digitalis Fox-glove 

Linnaea linnsea 

Sib'thorpia. ........ ..Moneywort 

Limoselia «... Flaiitain-Miidweed 

Orobaacbe Broom*rape 



PERSPECTIVE DRiLWING. 

LESSON XVI.— Plate 16. 

Continuing the stady of arches, we present in Plate 
16; an arched wall, suppose a ruin. We have as beifbre 
marked oh the grband-plan the arches and their inter- 
vening spaces, allowing for the one what wemay term 6 
feet, for the other 2 feet,. (^d a a a.) Thence having raised 
the perpendiculars of the arches, we. proceed as usual to 
find the square that is' to contain it. The height we have 
generally left to be determined by the ey^^-t^ut there is 
no necessity for this linc^rtainty . If we know the height 
of the building in proportion to its base, we may gpra- 
duate one side of the drawing, and ipark thence every 
line as exactly as below. Having raised the pillars, and 
formed, of the height determined, the square that is to 
contain the arch, w6 must find its centre |['&,^ by the usual 
method of diagonals, which,' to avoid confusion, we have 
effaced after finding it. From this centre we draw lines as 
usual, (c C.J With respept to the line (dyJilM intersects 
them, in our rule of circles, we -gave it'te ]|Maced two- 
thirds from the centre ; bilit an arch'is ii6t necessarily a 
circle, in which case it mjuWbehigteror^ 
form of the arch requires — ^but being determined for the 
first, the BMa6 titoelK^ill serve the 'Whole r^^ 
One side of the1>uilditig thus 'elevated, tbe'dt&er maybe 
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lonned from it. It would be inconTenient and u^nneces- 
sary to apply another point of distance on th^ opposite 
side, and mark off the ground in the reverse direction— 7 
but all this may be avoided by horizontals, Cee,J{Tom the 
piilars already formed, which will give at onoe the place 
and dimensions of the corresponding ones— we have 
marked one as a guide for the rest — the height of the 
arches, &c. to be formed in the same way, and when 
found, the squares and circles formed separately as on 
the other side. 



ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Therb is a depth which no created intellect can fathom, 
a theme on which no human tongue can suitably dilate 
— that depth is the love of God in Christ Jesus, that 
theme is its manifestation in the redemption of the hu- 
man soul. It is no t wonderful that God should look with 
comjplacency on the work of his own hands; that he 
should behold with delight that beautiful creation, which, 
when if was completed, hie pronounced to be very good : 
but that God should so love the world, a world alienated 
from himself through Adam's fall, bewildered with error, 
immersed in wickedness, and filled with every sad variety 
of misery, that God should look upon it not only with 
pit'^ and compassion, but so love this world of sin and 
sorrow, as to give *' his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ;" this is indeed a mystery which angels may 
well desire to look into ; it has heights, and depths, and 
lengths, and breadths ; but who can sketch them ? the 
more it is studied, the more mysterious it appears ; and 
the report of those who understand it best b this, ** it 
passeth knowledge." 

the Almighty is good to all, and his tender merciies ate 
over all his works; he Has stored the universe witfi th^ 
lA^ik, ikiid has given to alii' creatures the power of e^- 
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joymeDt; with the beams of his sod he varms and enliTens 
the earth ; with the dews of heaven he refreshes and fills 
its furrows ; with a liberal hand he ponrs down his bene- 
fits upon man, and slieds around him in rich profusion, 
the numberless blessings of his providence ; and did the 
hearts of all thus crowned with mercy respond with the 
just tribute of gratitude to the Giver of all good ! I'hen 
would the glad and cheerful song of prmse be heard from 
shore to shore ; then would the loud and never ceasing 
hallelujah ascend from ever; part of the habitable globe 
— but alas ! it is not so; '' while the ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master's crib/' man, ungrateful man, 
strangely blind or insensible to the hand that feeds him 
— strangely jregalrdless of the infinite dignity of his Bene- 
factor — strangely foi;getful of the majesty, as we)l.as,ibe 
mercy of his Maker — receives his daily ^upply wit|i,9old 
ipdifference — claims the many mercies scfttt^red qn his 
path as his right, and while eacli revolving year re^i^n^ 
f^den with its flowers and its fruits — while every suc- 
cessive seaspn lays ifs promises and its enjoyments at hi9 
feet, what is the constant welcome, the continual return 
called forth by the unTresrieu goousess- ef the ^est 
Creator? the repining spirit — the discontented miirii^pr 
— the ejcpression of disapprobation — the arrogant .as- 
sumption of a creature indebted to that very goodne^ss 
for Uieair it exhales— to prescribe the time— -determine 
the measure, and adjust the manner in which Gq^'s fi^ee 
bounty should be dispensed ; or should it so ha|)pen, that 
the portion assigned him accord with the desires of his 
heiM^ — should the dross of worldly prosperity be mingled 
to the taste of its possesysor, then with the sad infatuation 
of a perverse and perverted, spirit, does that favpiir^fi 
individual turn bis back upon the Giver, and do bondage 
to Jus gifts : but God is love — and love is long-sufieriqg 
and kind — with unfailing munificence his provide^^pe. is 
^till QHoistfering to the temporal necessitief of l^s ,Grea« 
tqres, apd for man's spiritual need, a need of ffTjhieh bj^.if 
\pg Uttte ^eosibte, li provision is made coiimc|eQi^iir»te 
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with dl the wants of the homan soul, unliinited and ii(« 
exhadstible ; its duration, is eternity ; its sufficiency, the 
folQess of God: This proTision is laid up in Christ, it 
is set forth in the word of his Gospel — it is here that 
a table is spread in the wilderness, of which every one 
within the sound of that Gospel is ibvited fredy to par- 
take ; it is true those treasures are unfolded, of which it 
is diffi^cult to speak, because the imagery drawn from 
sensible objects, which, used by way of illustration, serves 
to heighten and adorn all matters of merely temporal in- 
terest, becomes, when applied to things unseen, things 
heavenly and eternal, so inefficient, that it is to these 
but as the faint outline, the colourless tracing of the land* 
scape which glows on the face of animated nature in 
every varied tint of living beauty, or like the feeble and 
imperfect notes drawn from a reed, in comparison of that 
heavenly harmony which absorbs the soul, when, ascend* 
ing from sweet and innumerable voices, the pealing an* 
them rblfs upon the air its full and overwhelming melody 
of sound. But though the shadow be dark, though the 
JGgnre ifatl infinitely short of the blessings it i^ used to 
describe, those blessings are substantially true',' and 
as such they are assured and suited to every true be- 
Kever by the external evidence of most awful and im- 
pressive facts, and by the inward witness of the power of 
those facts upon his own mind, a testimony which, ac* 
cording with the written word of God, is stilF increasing 
in strength as he advances in the divine life ; and while 
the sceptic loses himself in the clouds of hb oi^n specu- 
' lation, and the worldly minded mak^ light of the doctriiles 
of the cross, and go away^ one to his farm and another to 
his merchandise, the f(^w, for feW 'indeed are they who 
are so poor In their own esteem as to need that, without 
which the.lips of truth have said tfcey* must perish ever* 
lastingly; 'these few who have turned aside to see that 
great dght, God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself by the blOod Of bis cross, who, looking to him 
who' hiie their sins in his own body on the tree, hate 
XB 



fomid pea«e and hope and life and joj ; thej haw tpk^ 
th^ir station at the feet of tl^ir master, and have there 
learned to offer thanks to God for bis unspeakable nft ; 
ikfij behold hea?eQ and its glories t|irown open to thepi 
in^a way calculated to awaken and fix every generous 
emotion of the hnman heart, and a spark of pare ^iffiec* 
tipn is kindled in their souls, that ardent feeling of holy 
gratitude which shall never be extinguished: a ^ame 
that burns with still increasing ardour, that bams to 
pacify and not destrpy its consecrated dwelling* ** We 
love him," says the apostle, " because he first loved na,'' 
-—and .this is the actuating principle of the Christian's 
life ; one object is ever before the eyes of his mind — bia 
.once dying, but now risen and ascended Saviour; one 
desire takes possession of his soul, the desire of con- 
formity to the whole mind and will of his Lord : one 
theme is ever dwelling on his lips, ** He loved me, and 
gave himself for me." His soul is safe, for Jesns is his 
shield — ^his soul is blest, for Jesus is his portion — he who 
died to atone for the transgression of his people, lives 
again to insure their everlasting happiness — what then is 
the inference 1 His soul is safe — and shall he therefore 
sin ? — the apostle Paul once proposed the question, and 
that blessed Spirit who dwells in the heart of every child 
of God, taught him how to reply to it, both for himself 
.and every one of his fellow disciples, *'6od forbid." 
He whom his heart has been taught to love is holy: he 
reads inscribed upon the cross, '' God is Love," but he 
. knows it was his love of holiness which provided that 
atonement : i^nd the love of holiness is the characteristic 
of every one who receives it. The Christian bears in mind 
i^is master's exhortation, " If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandment ;" and he estimates the love he bears to his 
Bedeeiper, not by transient feelingSj however strong, 
por by fervent expression, however insincere; but by the 
devotedness of his spirit, and the habitual consistency of 
his life. To the discouragements or the allurements he may 
meet with (wm the worlds he has but one 'reply, '' The 



loTe 6f Cfcrist eoostraiaeth m.e,'* luni while lie rejoioes in 
Inm who Ioybs him with a joy 4bat is onspeBkable and 
foil of glory, poflsessiog a peace that passeth all uoder* 
standingy and a hope that will never make ashamed, the 
fmits of that love already bestowed ; hie is enabled pa- 
tiently to endure, m seeing him who is invisible, until he 
esters into the heavens, and joins the everlasting chorus 
of •'HaHelttjah" in the world of light— '< Hallelujah unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and Ins Father, to him be glory and dominion for 
even Amen." Iota. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



HEBREWS vi. 11, 12. 

Like Thee,, Lord Jesus, would I be^ 
O that t were indeed like thee, 
Baptized' witli thine own Spirit's fire^ 
And filled, like thee, with pure desire. 
To spreads it^ singleness of aim. 
The gloiy of my Father's name. 

Lord, give ipe patience, faith, and zeal. 
Seal me with thine own Spirit's seal, 
Give me thy pleasure to fulfil, 
And with delight to do thy will. 
Wisdom diTine— 4neamate Word, 
Shine forth, thou glory of the Lord ; 
Thou, fill! of truth and full of grace, 
In the mild beaming of thy face, 
Let thy pure light my soul surround. 
Within me let that light abound. 
Send down upon me, from above^ 
Thy meekness, gentleness, and Ipve, 
And eyery grace that dwelt in thee» 
And clothe me with humility ; 
Let me thy promised Spirit claim. 
Lord- JesuS) as I be^ tbjF namei 



TIB every faculty and tbt)ugl]t 
It by diat Spirit caEptive brought, 
la aweel obedienoey Lord, to thee, 
Aod tkou art ^orified in me« 

O let me in thy serrice find 
The liod and eelaise of my mind, 
-With steady perseverance ran 
My race till all my work is done, 
Then yield to thee my willing breath. 
And magnify thy name in death. 

Lord, would*st thou m«ke this blessing miDer- 

Might I but in thy likeness shine. 

And thus, like thee, adoring, own, 

** My Father leaves me not alone*' — 

Would'st thou but- east a gracious eye^ 

With heavenly lustre, from on high, 

looking with approbation down. 

And thus thy work of mercy crown, 

Could I aught else on earth desire ? 

In heaven, could I aught else require ? 

O no, my God, to be like thee. 

And thine approving smile to see — 

Thy children's height of glory this, 

Tlie utmost of a creature's bliss. 

For this I pray, and watch, and wait. 

Till thou, O Lord, shall new create 

My soul, and heaven within me prove. 

That soul made meet for heaven above; 

And when this blessedness is mine, 

My God, the glory shall be thine. IOTA 



ON HEARING IT SAID THERE IS NO SATISFACTORY 
HAPPINESS ON EARTH. 



Nay, Sister, nay—but say not i 
For o'er my memory even now 
There comes, as if it were a dream—- 
A train indeed, of things that seem 
But shadows now, but they were erst 
Realities the best, the first. 
Say, if thou wilt, this morning's rose 
That died before the evening's dose. 



Wai never twee^r^- Hj tlie t^a 

That yeslemight in qIqi^s went 4own 

Was nerer bright aiyl pever ^hovte*- 

I could believe thee rather so, 

Than this, strange thing thou teU'st me new. 

If never. bliss on earth were given. 

Then, SUtef, I bi^ve been, in Heav«u 

For there were 4a]fs, end 4ays to thoMi 

When every i^iorning sun arose 

Upon a s^ne more brilliaiit jet 

Than that on which the last ha^iet* 

If joys went by, they made but ropm 

For those that were in haste to oopie — 

I missed them not^-4he full stream flowing » 

Grew not more shallow for their going* 

When day-light came, the first^^walied tbeufl^t 

Was welcome to whate*er it .broughlj 

And when it went, I bede it make 

All speed to bring my pleasures back ; 

And if i slept, it wasb^t then 

To dream thoee pleasures o*^r again, 

And waking find that what I dreamt 

Was not the shadow it had 9eemfi4- 

The bird that 'warbled fipm the tree 

Seemed as it only sung for m^r- 

Tte nss anrid *he ^llagebtastog, 

Through shadow'd glades ibe streamlet rushing. 

In Heaven the moon serene and dear^ 

On eartb the landscape wide and fair-rr 

O they were but the wreathed flowers, 

The fretwodc of diose golden hours. 

Was it not bliss, when erst I trod 

From day to day that thomless road ; 

Where all I loved were treading too. 

And joy and peace wi^re all I knew ? 

And the eye that beamed in revelry 

Kept e'er the brightest beam for me — 

And brows where smiles for ever glowed 

On me the sweetest smile bestowed ? 

What could X deem it else but bliss, 

When chaste aflection's fondest kiss^ 

Smother'd each tearrdrop at its birth 

Or ever it had stolen forth. 

And eveiy thought that fancy wreatbed,. 

And every «otelhat feeling brieatbed. 



lis MitfiSAL tLkcnnAmtm 

Id kindred bosom e'er wts heard 
Withoat the aid of roiee or wordt 
Yon iyy that the oak entwines 
Seems happy. Sister, while it winds 
Its trusting branches round the stock - 
That guards it from the tempests shock — 
Yon pretty lambs that lightly bound 
And play the daisied meadow round — 
And yonder bird with golden wings, 
From mom to night that blithely sings; 
Through sunny glades, and shady groves, 
To cheer the toil of her he loves — 
Things such as these may taste of bHs8 : 
And, Sister, is there none for us f 
And can it be, of all that Heaven 
From its creative hand has given. 
Of things in air, or earth, or sea. 
That man, the first of all, should be 
The only thing the world amidst 
That never, never can be blest? 
Nay — memory tells far other tale. 
And tells it alt, alaft I loo #elU 
^r" FtT if those moments were not bliiS| 

Whence tfre the fearful agonies. 
That still the troubled spirit rack 
When ffigTBo^y biings^hose momentcHBadcT 
No aching void had ever chilled 
A bosom that had ne'er been nlled; 
Nor heart, with hopeless sorrow Waited 
Broke for a bliss it never tasted. 
No, Sister— had there e'er been none, 
I had not now to say <* Tis gone/' 

"Goner Thou art answered — If 'tis S0| 
The boasted bliss of earth must go, 
What though it held enchsintment's powers, 
It is not meet for hearts like ours. 
They do not go — the silent tread 
Of moments stealing o'er our head^ 
Leave the immortal spirit's growth 
Still rising in etei-rial youth ; 
Destin'd for ever to survive 
The waste of all that earth catn five. 
Say, is it blisS to-day to feed; 
And starve to-diortow ori dor n4bd t 



POSTICAX. AipjRKAnON*. 

To have at morn and lose at night, 

And grasp to-day the fond delight 

Oar eager spirits doat upon, 

And then, to*morrow, say 'tis gone f 

Hie -wish, the ho^^ the feelings stay, 

While the joys they live on pass away— 

The hunger stays when the feast is done, 

Ihe love remains when the lovM are gone ; 

And, Sister, can it ^tisFy, 

Tb see our treastirM joys go hy. 

And know their hard hequest but this — 

A pang proportioned to our bliss? 



A SUMMER*S HOLIDAY. 
Tbs Summer's sun is high : no mists enshroud 
Theliills, and heaVen is bright without a cloud, 
The languid rill' but slowly ripples by, 
And all is stillness aiid tranquillity ; 
Save when, at times, the echoing woods prolong 
The wren's shrill chirpings, or the cubkoo's song« 
There is a lowly cot beside that stream 
dii which the sun with fierce but fitful beam, 
Thro^ the dark foliage of embowering trees. 
Plays ak it waiiefs in the ** noontide breeze." 
The roof is boWed, and yet no thought Of care 
Breaks the «alm sunshine of its inmates there; 
But peace and joy go hand in hand to bless 
That favoured spot of rural loveliness. 
O'er the parched herbage slowly wandering, 
light wreaths of smoke a trembling shadow fling.*^ 
Flitting from flower to flower, the summer fly 
Mocks wearied nature by its industry ; 
The startled bee its wheeling flight pursues. 
And on unwearied wing the the chase renews; 
W))ile o'er the sunny pool the beetle strays. 
And mirthful flies dance round in glittering maze* 
Oh ! there were times when I could wile away 
In *' dreamy listlessness" the livelong day; 
And, heedless of to-morrow, rove as free 
From care and turmoil as the gladsome bee; 
Flowers strewed my path, and from them all I drew 
Blight rammer musings and instruction too. 
« « • « 
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EXTEACTS. 

Gaming for amnsemeol, in %u6k as are eidier partially 
or wholly games of chance, particularly cards and dice, 
u not, and cannot be, innocent. It is almost, of coarse, 
a sinful waste of time. As an amusement it is unneces- 
sary and useless. It refreshes neither the mind nor the 
body; and fails, therefore, essentially, of b^iig a lawful 
amusement. Better amusements caa atwaj^s be substi- 
tuted for it ; particularly exercise^ reading, or conversa- 
tion ; and among amusements, ad well as among employ- 
ments, we are bound to select the best in our power. In 
controversy, the hope of victory, the reluctance to be 
vanquished, and, universally, that continual state of sus- 
pense and anxiety always experienced in gaming, hafe, 
although in aless degree, sabstaQtiaHy the same inflneoca 
on the mind, and are furnished with the same temptatioos 
wUch are found in gaming for money. In addition to 
these things, gaming for money is almost always the 
consequence of an addition to gaming for amusement. 
At the same time, no man can stand up in his closet, be- 
fore bis Maker, and thank him for the privilege of gaming 
to-day* or ask bis blesssiog to enable bim to game to- 
morrow. 
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ROMB. 

Still farther advancing from the spot where this 
world's history began, westward of Greece and north* 
ward of the African nations, another people were now 
rising into importance, and making ready to subjugate 
a world that scarcely yet, perhaps, were warned of their 
existence ; and, if we receive the date and the narrative 
of JSneas*s Italy as authentick, the future destroyers of 
Jerusalem, who were to remove the people of God as a 
nation from the earth, were taking their obscure and un* 
observed beginning, about a hundred years before Saul 
was elected first king of Israel — during the government, 
that is, of the Judges. So distantly, so long, and so un- 
marked of man, does the Ruler of the universe prepare 
the instruments to work his determined purpose. 

The arrival of ^Eneas in Italy is usually dated at 1177 
years before Christ, and with him we generally consider 
the Roman people to have originated. But Italy was 
inhabited before, and seems to have been fully possessed 
by a variety of people ; mostly by colonies from Asia, 
Africa, or Greece. In the early periods of history, 
whenever a city or a nation became over-populous, which 
while the limits of a kingdom were some few square 
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miles* might easily be the case» the snperBuoos nnmbers 
were sent forth to find themselves an abode elsewhere ; 
and descending on the shores of some other land, they 
took possession of tlie unclaimed ground that no one 
cared to withhold from them, and became the rightful 
possessors of the soil. Italy had been already so peo- 
pled ; we hear of Hetrorians, and Latins, and varioos 
others ; but their history, as we have it, is a fable that 
cannot be depended on, nor is any thing important re- 
lated of them. We shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with stating* that one Latinos was king of a small state 
of the name of Latium, lying on the western coast of 
Italy, in that part where Rome now stands. This king 
Latinos was engaged in war with the people about him, 
when he heard that a band of strangers armed, had de« 
scended on his coast, and were fortifying themselves on 
the spot of which they had taken possession. He at first 
prepared to go against them as an enemy : but finding 
them well-armed and brave, as well as homeless and un- 
jbrtonate, he allowed them a peaceable possession in his 
kingdom, and made ^Eneas his heir by marrying him to 
liis only child. We need scarcely remind our readers, 
that this JBneas is said to have been a Trojan flying from 
the destruction of his native city : but though this is 
l^enerally accepted as the origin of Roman history, there 
is much reason to doubt whether the arrival of ^neas 
in Italy, was contemporary with the destruction of Troy, 
however this be, he came into possession of his small 
empire, at the death of Latinos, and bequeathed it to his 
fKMterity. Only three years' reign is ascribed to him, 
during which, he introduced the religion of his native 
lapdyand probably its customs also: and after died in 
an engagement with some of bis neighbours of Italy, The 
people were persuaded he had miraculously vanished, and 
erected a temple for his worship as a God. So easily 
then was an object of superstitious adoration found and 
deified. 

iEneas bequeathed his little kkigdom to hi9 soa Jki* 



o«iios» IuIqs^ or Enryleon, for all these naines are wh 
oribed to hiau But Lavinia, the widow of ^aeas» bc^ 
ing wUh cbild. apd beariog a son after his. deaths the 
lightfi^I beif of a kingdom that was hers, Ascanius de* 
tertnined to. resign it to him, and build another city for 
himself, by the title of Alba Longa. There Ascanius 
died, aft«r a reign of thirty -five years, disturbed by some 
warfare witii the neighbouring people. After his death 
the two cities of Latium and Alba were united into one 
state, and for four hundred years continued in the fa- 
mily of Sylvius, the son of Lavinia. Of these princes 
we know but the names and the length of their succesA- 
Mve reigns, and therefore shall not enumerate them* 

One Numitor became at length the sovereign, bait 
was deposed by Amulios bis brother, and his only 
daughter, Rhea Sylvia, was consecrated to the wefsbqsi 
of Vesta, which obliged her to perpetual celibacy « To 
cooseerate a female in this way, a common practice, ia 
heathen nations, was to separate them from the coomioo 
offices and interest? of life, to devote them to the sef- 
Tfce of the deity, tending upon her altars, and perfpirm- 
ing other sacred offices : the dignity of the situation wi^ 
considered an ample compensation for the sacrifices it re- 
qaired. In the spirit^ if not in the manner of it, it may 
be considered as resembling the devotion of nuns in more 
moderit days, and was often used as an instrument of 
oppression, to confine those who were obnoxious to soiae 
more powerful rival. Such was the case with Ahea 
Sylvia; but the precaution was ineffectual, and Rhea 
gave birth to twins ; for which crime she suffered deatJi, 
and her children were to be thrown into the Tiber, 
Enclosed in a wooden trough, and carried to the foot 
ef Mount Palatine, they were left to drift down the 
river; but the waters that had overflowed their banks 
subsiding, the little ark was left on the dry ground; 
and being found by Faustulus, the king's shepherd, 
wbo probably knew their origin, the infant boys weve 
riaared by. him with more than ordinary oare. We 
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do not repeat the story of their being fed by a wolf, be- 
cause no credit is attached to it. Romalus and Remas, 
as they grew up« evinced by their character the greatnes» 
of their birth. They were eighteen years of age, when a 
quarrel arising between the herdsmen of Numitor and 
those of Amulius, and some blood being shed, Remns 
was carried before Numitor to be judged for the crime. 
Here the account he gave of himself, disclosed his birth 
to the old man, his grandfather. Fauslulus followed him 
into the city with the wooden trough in which the infants 
had been exposed, with the design to prove to Numitor 
their claim to be his children ; but, being observed as he 
entered the gates, he was seized and carried to Amulius, 
before whom he stated the truth; but to gain time for 
the preservation of the princes, pretended they were at a 
distance, feeding flocks in some remote desert. The 
death of the tyrant was then resolved upon as their only 
safety ; and Romulus, collecting the country people, as- 
sailed the palace, forced the guard, slew Amulius, and 
replaced his grandfather, Numitor, on the throne. 

Affairs being thus settled at Alba, the brothers pro- 
ceeded to build themselves a city, the common practice 
of all who desired to reign ; for a city was then a king- 
dom. Numitor bestowed on them, for the purpose, 
those lands on which they had been brought up, g^ve 
them slaves and beasts of burden, with instruments to 
break up the ground and rear their buildings ; and per* 
mitted all who would, among his subjects, to join them. 
It is said that those who did so, were principally Trojans, 
of whom there remained fifty families in the time of Au- 
gustus. When about to choose a spot for the erection 
of this citv, a disagreement arose between the brothers 
upon the choice, and Numitor, after the manner of the age, 
bade them refer the dispute to the decision of heaven,-— 
by consulting the flight of birds — decreeing victory to 
him who should see the first or the largest flight of vul* 
tares. The decision, however, was not so easily made, 
»-oue saw the first, and the other the mosi, which did 
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tlut aj^^avate the dispute, — et fray arose between the 
partisans of the two brothers, in which Remus was killed, 
as is asserted by some, by his brother's hand. 

Romulus now proceeded to build this city on Mount 
Palatine, the spot he had preferred. The first thing was 
to perform the usual religions ceremonies, for nothing in 
those days was to be done without them : and supersti- 
tious as were the ceremonies, we cannot but admire the 
principle that made the divine power and favour the first 
consideration in every undertaking. Romulus first of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and commanded all the 
people to do the same; acd from that time declared 
that eagles should be the auspices of his colony; 
whence originated the far-famed Roman Eagles^ 
their standard of victory carried through the world* 
After this, great fires were kindled before their tents, 
and all the people leaped through them to purge them- 
selves. They then' assembled to dig a trench round the 
spot where the assemblies of the people were afterwards 
held, and threw into it the first fruits of whatever they 
were allowed to make use of for food ; every man of the 
Colony was ordered to cast into the same trench a hand* 
ful of earth, brought either from his own or some neigh- 
bouring country. This trench they called Mundus, the 
world, and made it the centre round which the city was 
to be built. Then Romulus yoking a cow and a bull to 
a plough, the coulter of which was of brass, marked out 
by a deep furrow the whole compass of the city. These 
two animals, the symbols of marriage, by which the city 
was to be peopled, were afterwards slain on the altars. 
AH the people followed the plough, throwing inwards 
those clods of earth the ploughshare sometimes turned 
outwards. Wherever a gate was to be made, the plough 
was lifted up and carried, whence was derived the Latin 
word Porta, a gate, from Portare, to carry. When 
Romulus had brought his city to perfection, it is said to 
have contained about a thousand houses, or rather 
itiiserabte hovels, the palace of tho monarch having walla 

y8 
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of rushes, covered with thatch. As every one chose his 
ground, it was built without form or order; and till 
burned bj^ the Gauls, probably remained a coofused as- 
semblage of rude huts. 

On the exact year of Rome's foundation there is so much 
dispute and uncertainty, we cannot attempt to decide 
on it; but it seems probable from the best authorities, 
that it was about 436 years after the destruction of Troy, 
and 748 before the birth of Christ. At this time, as we 
trust our readers will remember, Lycurgus, the Spartan 
Legislator, had been dead about 150 years, and Sparta 
was governqd by his laws — Athens was in its rise, some- 
thing more than d century before the time of Draco — ^Tig- 
lath-pilesar was king of Babylon, about a hundred years 
before the time oJ*the great Nebuchadnezzar — and Ahaz, 
the father of Hezekiah, was reigning in Israel. B.C. 748. 
On completing the building of bis city, Romulus us- 
sembled the people, and gave them liberty to choose their 
form of government. Without hesitation they pro- 
claimed him king; but ere he ascended the throne, he 
consulted by augury the pleasure of the gods — the augur 
was favourable of course ; for though this ceremony was 
always performed on the election of any to a high office 
in Rome, we do not find that the augur was ever other- 
wise than favourable to the predetermined purpose. 
Romulus was sufficiently employed in arranging the af- 
fairs of his mighty kingdom ; the undisputed sovereign 
of a little band of rnsticks, dwelling in their rude huts, 
began as it pleased him the foundation of a government 
destined to so much greatness, and which, in the pleni- 
tude of its power, retained the institutions of its first 
founder. Every thing therefore that Romulus did, or is 
said to have done, is interesting in history. His judg- 
ment iq the arrangement of affairs, appears to have been 
considerable, as well as his zeal for the welfare of bis 
subjects. His colony at first consisted of three thoa* 
sand three hundred men, whom hedividedinto three eqaal 
tribes; these were divided into ten CurisB; each Curia 
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into ten DecnriaB. The whole of the people were also 
divided according; to their birth and dignity, into Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. The former, as of higher ex- 
traction, were to take care of the religious rites and 
ceremonies, and to bear all the civil and military dig- 
nities; the latter to till the ground, feed cattle, and 
follow trades, but not to have any share in the govern- 
ment. To bind these two ranks to each other by reci- 
procal interest, every plebeian was allowed to choose out 
of the body of the patricians, a protector, who was 
obliged to assist him with his interest, and to defend him 
firom oppression. It was the duty of the patron to ad- 
vise his clients, protect them as his' children, and in 
every way promote their peace and happiness. It was 
that of the client to administer to the pecuniary necessi- 
ties of his patrons, and to take part with him on all oc- 
canons. They might never accuse each other» or take 
contrary sides; and the infringement of this law was 
considered treason. This mutual tye had the effect of 
maintaining concord for more than six centuries, during 
which time we hear of no dissensions between patrons 
and their clients. 

* Romulus formed a senate consisting of a hundred per- 
sons chosen from the patricians, termed Patres or Fa- 
thers, on account of their age. Their descendants were 
the principal nobility of Home. Three hundred horse- 
men were chosen as the king's guard, and called Ce- 
leres, from the quickness with which they executed the 
erders they received. The king had especial care of all 
religious matters, and supreme command over the armies 
in peace and war — but in civil affairs could not act with- 
out the consent of the senate. To the people was as- 
signed the right of choosing magistrates, resolving on 
war, enacting laws, &c., but not without consent of the 
senate. 

The religion Romulus established, combined in its 

worship the deities j^neas had introduced from Troy, 

' and those of the previous inhabitants of the land. The 
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miniBters were chosen from among tbe higfaesl rank^. 
and were required to be at least fifty years ef age; the 
sacerdotal families were exempted from taxes ar bearing' 
arms. Religious families were numerous^ and, as ia all 
pagan countries, formed the chief amusement and recrea- 
tion of the populace. The religious order consisted of 
priests, augurs, and auspices, or aruspices. It was the 
business of the aruspices to inspect the entrails of the 
victims, and of the augurs to foretell events by the iBight 
of birds. 

As ancient history abounds with allusions to these 
things, we shall take this opportunity of explaining the 
nature of them^-sthe obscurity of history to young readers 
arising greatly from its being taken for granted, that the 
meaning of all these things is previously known. Of 
course, the ceremonies difl'ered in different nations and 
periods ; but we give those of the Romans as specimens^ 
by which all may be judged of. 

The office of the augurs was to interpret the wifl of the 
gods by dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c. ; and tell the 
issuo of any action on which they might be consulted. 
There were various ways of doing this. When it was 
to be done by the appearance of the heavens, by than- 
der, comets, meteors, &c. or by the flight and singing of 
Wild birds, the augur went up to some high place, took 
the augural staff, which was bent at one end like a 
crosier, and marked out with it the four quarters of the 
heavens. Then he turned to the East, and in that situa- 
tion waited for the omen, which was of no signification, 
unless confirmed by another of the same sort. When 
the birds were kept in a coop for the purpose, the man- 
ner of (jlivining from them was as follows :— -early in the 
morning, the augur, commanding general silence, or- 
dered the coop to be opened, and then threw rn a hand- 
ful of crumbs or corn. If the chicken did not eat 
greedily, scattered the food about with their wings, let a 
great deal of it fall from their mouths to the groiirid, or, 
above all, refused to eat, the omen was reckoned utdudty. 
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and some great misfortune was portended ; bnt, if they fed 
p^edily, and let none of thoir food fall, there was full 
assurance of happiness and success. Another sort of 
augury was from beasts of various kinds, as wolves^ 
foxesy hares, mice, &c. The observations were made 
upon their movements, whether they appeared in a 
strange place, or crossed the way, or ran to the right or 
the left. The last sort of augury was what were termed 
Diras, accidents happening to any one, such as stum- 
bling, hearing strange voices, &c. 

The business of the aruspices, was to examine the 
victims slain at the altars, and by them to foretell the 
success of any enterprise. They took their observations 
from the victims before they were cut up ; from the en- 
trails after they were cut up ; from the flame that arose 
while they were burning; and lastly from the flour, bran, 
wine, or water, used in the sacrifice. Before the victims 
were cut up, it was an ill omen if they would not come 
to the altar without being dragged, if they broke the rope, 
fled away, avoided the stroke, struggled or bellowed 
much after it, were long dying, or bled but little. When 
the victim was cut up, they observed the colour of the 
parts, and where any were wanting; a double liver, a 
little or lean heart, were counted bad omens. If the 
heart was totally missing, nothing could be thought 
more dreadful or fatal ; if the entrails fell out of the 
priest's hands, or were more bloody than usual, or of a 
pate colour, they portended sudden danger and ruin. 
The flame of the sacrifice furnished a good omen when it 
was pure and clear, rose up in a pyramid without noise, 
and did not go out till the victim was consumed. The 
sinoke likewise was considered, whether it whirled 
about, or spread itself to the right or left, or yielded a 
smell diflerent from that of broiled meat. If the incense 
they burned melted all at once, and had an agreeable 
smell, it was a lucky omen. 

Romulus, finding his new kingdom something wanting 
in iobabitahts, opened an asylum on Mount Capitoliaus, 
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withoat the city walls, for all whom crime, discontent, off 
poverty, chafed from their native land ; and to he their 
protector, a new deity was invented. Still the colony 
was deficient, for all its inhabitants were men. The 
king had a ready stratagem to serve this need also» 
Proclaiming a feast and public games, the neighbouring 
people eagerly assembled to behold the sport ; and at a 
signal given, Romulus, at the head of his men, rushing 
on them with drawn swords, seized their daughters, and 
carried them off to their houses, where they were forced 
to contract marriages, after the manner of Rome. The 
neighbouring nations, particularly the Sabines, who were 
the most aggrieved, resented the outrage, and sent an 
embassy to demand their daughters. Being refused , they 
made ready for war. But the aggrandisement of Rome 
was destined to be the issue of every contest. After 
some fighting, and various success, the Romans felt the 
difficulty of the contest, and yet could not with honour 
yield up the wives they had stolen. In this emergency, 
the plan w-as devised by the women, to become the me>- 
diators between their husbands and fathers. The* pro- 
posal was acceded to ; the only security required^ was to 
leave one of their children in Rome, the others being 
carried in their arms, to raise the compassion of their 
grandfathers. Their ornaments put aside, and dressed 
in deep mourning, the Roman women advanced to the 
Sfd)ine camp, and soon effected their purpose; the Ro- 
aans and Sabines becoming thenceforth but one people; 
the two kings reigned together, till the death ol* the 
Sabine left Romulus sole monarch. 

Some other successes against the inconsiderable states 
that surrounded him, stretched the small limits of Rorao- 
lus's kingdom. But his pride grew with bis power, and 
the senate, provoked by his arbitrary rule, resolved to 
rid themselves of it. Romulus having ordered a review 
of troops without the city, the senate attended him thither. 
A storm dispersing the soldiers, they rem«ii|ied alone 
with the kiag^ and lost not the opportuoUy to effiM their 
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purpose. 'Romalas was slain, and his body conveyed 
away. Some writers assert, that, to conceal the fact» 
bis body was cut in pieces, and each senator carried off a 
piece under his robe. The credulous mahilude were 
easily persuaded that their king had been miraculously 
transferred to the skies, where they ever after worshipped 
him as a god, under the name of Quirinus. Romulus 
died in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, and fifty-fifth, 
or, perhaps, sixtieth, of bis age. B.C. 711. 

Romulus dying without issue, some difficulty ensued 
as to the choice of a successor ; the senate, therefore, for 
a short time, held the power ; till at length it was agreed 
that the king should be a Sabine, but the Romans should 
choose him. There was among them an austere philoso- 
pher, leading a solitary life, and entirely devoted to the 
service of the gods. Upon losing bis wife, he bad given 
himself up entirely to the study of wisdom, and leaving the 
city, wandered from solitude to solitude in search of the 
woods and fountains that religion had made sacred. On 
this man the choice of royalty was fixed, and after some 
resistance on his own part, Numa Pompilius became se- 
cond king of Rome. B.C. 713. 

The reign of Numa was such as might be expected from 
his character. Religion had his first attention, and then 
the reformation of the laws, and the improvement of the 
people. It is asserted that he bad some right notions of 
the Deity, and prohibited the representation of God by 
any earthly form : the Romans had neither paintings nor 
statues in their temples for a hundred and sixty years 
after. Among many others, he dedicated a temple to 
Janus, the symbol of prudence, which looked two ways, 
as if to examine what was passed, and what was to come. 
He reformed some of the laws of Romulus, particularly 
that which entitles a father to sell his children to slavery, 
confining that power to the time previous to their mar- 
riage. He promoted agriculture by a division of the 
lands bis predecessor conquered, and by raising some in- 
dustrious husbandmen to the first dignities of the state. 
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The body of the citizens he divided into distinct trades 
and occupations, granting certain privileges to each. 
Among these, the musicians held the first rank, because 
employed in religious services. 

The last work of Numa was to reform the calendar, 
and by the manner in which h« did.il, we perceive the 
•advances made in the knowledge of astronomy and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies at that period. Romu- 
lus had made the year consist of but ten months or three 
hundred and four days. Numa, better acquainted with 
the celestial motions, added the two months of Januarj 
and February. To compose these months, he added 
fifty more days. He then took six more for the six 
months that had even days, adding one odd day more 
than he should have done, from superstition, to make 
the number fortunate : the pagans always considering an 
even number as the symbol of division, because it could 
be divided in two equal parts. Still he could get but 
twenty*eight days for February, and that month was con- 
sequently always considered unlucky. Numa was aware 
that the solar year consists of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, six hours, and arranged for the adding another 
day every four years ; but the priests omitted these ar- 
rangements, which brought confusion into their calendar. 

Numa had reigned forty-three years, when he died in 
the eighty-second year of his reign. In so confined a 
sphere, the character of the monarch became the charac- 
ter of the people, and, under the long reign of Numa, the 
Romans lost all their warlike and ambitious propensities, 
and became a peaceful and domestic people-^seditioDS 
or murmurs were never heard amongst them. He left 
but one daughter, the mother of Aucus Martius, fourth 
king of Rome, B.C. 6G6. 

The third elected king of Rome was TuUus Hostilius, 
chosen, as usual, by the people, and accepted by the se- 
nate. The monarchy was purely elective, neither family, 
country, nor estate being considered. Tullus was more 
disposed to follow the steps of Romulus, than those of 
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N^ma; and very soon fouod oeoaaion for eogagiog in 
WW with the neighbouriag states. It is in: the accdfint 
of these contests, that we meet with the story of the.three 
rival combatants of Rome and Alba. It being agreed 
between the two armies to spare the effusion of blood, b; 
selecting three from each to decide the contest, the 
choice naturally fell on those who seemed marked oat by 
natdre for the pni^se. The story is told, that an illns* 
trioas ottissen of Alba had two daughters, of whom one 
married Coriatias, an Albaa, and the other Horatios, a* 
Boman. Each of the two sisters ga^e birth on the same 
day to three sons, at this time in the flower of their age, 
and of great strength and dexterity. When the father of 
the Horatii was applied to for his consent to their accept-- 
iag the challenge, it is told that he was at first alarmed at 
the proposition, but the love of his country, the strongest 
passion in a Roman bosom, prevailing, he left his sons to 
their own choice, and when he heard they determined to 
accept the proposal, exclaimed, " I am a happy father." 

The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii being pro* 
chumed in both camps, the people strewed the way with 
flowers as they passed, and crowned their heads with 
garlands : for they considered them as victims voluntarily 
devoting themselves for their country, A wide plain be- 
tween the two armies was chosen for the purpose, and 
the kings of either side approached with their champions 
and officers, to conclude the treaty before the combat be- 
gan. As the form of making this treaty served as a pat* 
tern for ever after with the Roman people, it is worth 
while to give a particular account of the manner of 
making it. 

An officer named Aurelius, first asked king TuUus, 
whether he gave him orders to conclude a peace with 
the officer of the Albans. The king answered he did* 
** Give me then," said the herald, '* the sign of my copi- 
misston ;" this sign was to be some Vervain (Verbena) 
patled up by the roots. *'Yes," answered the king, 
^\ hmg me some Vervain that is pure." At these words 

YOL. III. Z 
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the hevald went and^ gathered sooie Yenraia on ailitllb. 
hilK brought it, andiwen.toii*lhiit>^^^Do jon' appoint ma 
to be fbeiaiis aodpieaifMteatiary ef Boave ta^tbe^^^lbaaa^ 
and>eagage to pvotecl m; equipage aodfetinue r ** Yes*? 
replied the hiag, '^ so fiur as is cansi8teal>.with mj interest, 
and that of theBoman people;'' Thee the herald ap- 
pointed another person to be Pater Patratus of the treaty, 
bj oio«Niiiig hifli with Yenraia. His office, as aoch, was 
tHipronoance alond the wiords of the oath in the name of 
tbe-Iloman king and people, and to repeat lhafi»rnti of 
thd' treaty. ^ After this^ the Pater Patratns read the aiti- 
otes'of the comieotton^io the presence of the AJh(ans,.aAd> 
then espressed himself thus^: ^' Iiear». O Japiter; hear, 
O Pater Pafratu^ of the Alban people; hear, Q Albea- 
peopte^ Of these articles as. li haxre just now read thorn* 
out of the waxen, tablets, withoQt fraud or deceit^, and asi 
they have- been from one end to the othem elearfajr? oDdei>* 
stdod, the Roman people will never be theficst ?iolatecs« 
If they should^ violate them, by pubKck: authority and by 
fraud, may* Jupiter at that instant strike them, as i shall 
now strike- this victim ! May thy stroke, great Joipiter, 
be as meoh heavier, as thy power is greater." At which: 
WoifdS' he- killed a sow, which was to be offered op asta 
sacrifice^, in eonfirmation of the treaty, by a blow on 
the^ bead with a' flint. The heralds^of tbe« Albans, took 
the- like oathSi 

All things thus prepared, w4itle the people stood ex- 
pecting to see them engage, the combatiants quitted their 
arms and tew to embrace- each other with- an- appear^- 
ance of the fondest aff^tiom Again tbey separated, i«- 
sumed their arms, and each one chose his adversary* 
Despair seised the Romans whea* they- saw a first and a 
^cond of their ehampions fall-'— 4>u4 victory was theirs*^ 
iA& GurtatiFwere all wottnded> and the only sorviviag 
Horatias remained- vigorous and anhurt. He feigned a 
flight to Bjf&a engaging them togetbeisi^they folbwed at 
d^Sfbrent diistances as tbeip wounds would permits fell se« 
parately vrnder^the'viotoi^s swopdi while the RooMm^eanp 



reBonaded with acclamatiotis in hooonr ef theiriiero. The 
Aibmk irii^, Foffeiiasyioimediaietjr owaediliattiipBiMrity 
of iUme^ and salotiog Tnilus as his soK^mgo, ariDed 
nitfl were his> commandfi — te which Tnlhts aoBwensd. 
'" I ooMnnaod you nothing but to keep the AHbaa yoaiktn 
veadinass to BMireh at my orders, in case i oiake twar 
with the Veientes^" 

The tragedy, liowe^er, was not eaded; nor iheiex^ 
Ubitfoa of 4>arbarity that iu those days passed for^^itoo. 
The; ▼ictorioos Horatias, returniDg to Bxnae^ met hm 
-stster^ who, among other spoils, markedon faisanatlK 
robe she had worked for one of the Goriatii to wfaom^sfae 
wasengag'dd. Feeling overcame her reason, «nd alte 
bitterly reproached her brother with the^eaithi: Ike'eagser 
>icfar, warm wkb^ooHquest and flashed with pnde^ikiltod 
her on the spot, aad hastened to his father's bouse, who a^ 
proved the deed, and forbad that his 4aoghftev sbottM isB 
buried in the tomb of her family. Horatios was tried 
for the -murder, and sentenced to deatb^^botwas'^x- 
•ended With some slight degradation. 

On occasion, however, of a subsequent war with tlie 
'¥eient^^ a near Italian state, the Albans shewed but 
'little faith to their acknowledged victors; FafflBtiun 
Ili&rclitng^vF'iris avmy jusr before the engagcBieBt. Ttrt- 
lus, alarmed for the*conisequcnces of the defedfon, ii&- 
cretly made a vow to build a temple to feur ^nd pAe- 
ness — 'SL summary method in heathen mitods 'of "proi^a- 
ling the gods on sudden emergencies — ^aad immediiitt^ 
exdaimed in the bearing of both armies, that he hlid V)f- 
dered tfie Albans to withdraw to the faHl tad jhlt do^ 
tbence on tlie enemy-^l!ie stratagem was sufficieoft*^tlib 
etiemy were alarmed, and the Romans inspirited. Tt^- 
lus was victorious, and immediately took veffgeMicd tMi 
\Ab 'perfidious allies, murdered their king, dei^tttiyed 
their army, and rased the city of Alba to the ground, re- 
moving^ the crtizens to Rome, which was obliged lb 1^ 
enlarged for their t*eception. 

Th6 beirt' s(^' Wl» to samiMfci aH tbe^ities Aepmd- 
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ant Qpoo Alba, to suboiit to Rome, which being r^sed, 
some of them were attacked and' subdued; several ad- 
vantages also were gained over the Sabiues, oo some 
pretext of former wrongs. For this new people began 
their history as they continued it till all the known world 
was theirs, with a restless determination to enlarge their 
boundaries, and let none around them keep their own in 
peace; regardless altogether of the right of their de- 
mands or the justice of their wars. Tullas, now ad- 
vanced in years, became gloomy and superstitious; and 
idarmed. by pretended prodigies, ordained expiatory sa- 
crifices for the destruction of Alba. The manner of his 
death was. violent, but whether by lightning, or by the 
hands'of .his successors, remains uncertain: it appears 
that his whole family perished with him; and being con- 
sidered as struck by the wrath of the gods, the general 
construction put upon sudden deaths, no honours were 
i decreed to his ashes. , . 

Ancus\;]tfartiu8, the grandson of Numito^, . by his 
daughter Pompilia, . was chosen fourth king of Rome. 
B.C:683. v^' 

It may^ 1)6 observed here, that every Roman of con- 
; sequence had three or four names: the first was called 
pranQfnen^ the second nOtnen, the third cojfnoin^n, and 
the fourth agnomen. The nomen showed the family 
from which the person came ; the prcenomen and cogno- 
men were a sort of nick-name, taken from some circum- 
stance of birth, or exterior qualities or defects ; the ag- 
. nomen was a title of honour, as Africanus,/Coriolanu3, 
&c. Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus, the prse- 
nomen, signified that he was born in March ; the nomen, 
Tullius, was that of his family, and Cicero alluded to a 
wart or mark on his face. 

Anctts Martins pursued the steps of his predecessors, 
/making war on every one with whom he could force a 
. quarrel. We here meet with the first instance in Ro- 
man history of a city being taken by sap. The king be- 
sieging the city of Fidenss, dug a way jmiffc ground 
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frotti liift evi<5aiftplnent ; his men tishi^ fh>ttl Ihl* Mbtet^ 
ranean passage |uito the ttiidfit of the dty, Dpcttr^d ftift 
^tes to their Cotttpabiotis and to6k posslfs^ti tfit. 

Anctis greatly enlarged both his tHy Bhd hh dotthitMfA 
by his wars, lalw^Eiys successful ; and died itftet a reigti tf 
Iweiity-fonr years. He left two sous, cue an iiiftuit, thfe 
other fifteen years df frge, under the ttritioYi of Tttrquiuhis. 
the son of a merchant of Corinth, settled in Itafy; tr6t 
sospecthig that a istranger could gaiu the votes of tb6 
people in preference to his son* and place the cfoum ttA 
his own heiid. A bold ambitious man, Tarquin had gotIM 
himself admitted a citizen of Rome, that be might findti 
path to th6 honours to which he aspired. He eudoa- 
TOared to appear entirety Roman, and changed his name^, 
Leacanio Bamaratus, which wfts foreign, into that of 
Lnclus "Tarquinius — the cognomen Priscus, old, Wfts 
probably added after his death, to distinguish him frolh 
the other tarquin. Distinguished &t the court of AntniB 
by his politeness and bravery, he was raised to the rank 
of senator and patrician. Prudent in counsel as brave iti 
war, he shone in the senate from the first of his adnris* 
sion, and always accompanied the king in his military ex- 
ploits ; his great riches not a little tending to his advaupbe- 
mebt. It is told that on the death of Ancns, he used 
many arts to gate the kingdom, and keep riie young 
princes out of sight ; but we do iiot exactly perceive why 
this should b6, since the monarchy was purely elective, 
and the son had never yet succeeded to the father. He 
was elected by the people, and became fifth king of 
Rome. B.C. 609. 

To render himself popular, Lucius added A hundred 
menA>ers to the'senate^ chosen from the Plebeian famifies. 
Wdrs, perpetually waged, and always successful, ettl- 
ployed nearly the whole of this reign. But though ri- 
wa^s scrccessfofi, the vanquished enemies vrere not de- 
stroyed, and the wars of each reign were generally with 
the same people— the Sabines, the Latins, the Hetrurians 
— tSl sihadt Itiilhm states^ immoediBtely hordtifag on the 
z 8 
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Romao domiuioDS, and ever anxious to renew, die strug- 
gle with tbeir victors as soon as they regained, strength* 
In an interval of rest from these wars, Tarqutn greatly 
improved and fortified the city. He bailt the walls of 
Home with stone, and those famous common-sewers, 
which have since been considered among the most won- 
derful works of the world. Rome contained within its 
compass four hills. In the vallies between, the rains and 
springs collecting, formed large pools, laid the streets un- 
der water, and made the city very unhealthy. Tarquio 
undertook to convey off these waters, and the consequent 
filth of the city, by means of subterranean canals to the 
river. He made arches for these common sewers of hard 
stone — ^their height and breadth were so considerable, 
that a cart, laden with hay, could easily pass through them 
under ground. To form a sufficient stream, it was neces- 
sary to cut through hills, and, under the city, through 
rocks, a navigable channel, covered with arches strong 
enough to bear the weight of houses built on them. The 
famous temple of Jupiter was also built by Tarquin on 
the Tarpeian rock. 

, Tarquinius had reached his eightieth year, when the 
sons of the last monarch bethought themselves of avenging 
what they considered the wrong done them by him. 
To effect this they hired two young men, who, dressed as 
wood- cutters, feigned a quarrel near the king's palace ; 
surrounded by others of the conspirators, they were taken 
before the king to decide their disputes. While one was 
telling his story, the king intently listening, the other 
struck a hatchet at his head, left it in the wound and fied 
with his companion. The presence of mind of the qaeen 
Tanaquil secured the kingdom to her son. She assured die 
people Tarquin was not dead, and ordered them to obey 
Servius Tullius, his son, till he should be recovered. The 
. sons of Ancus believing it so, left the kingdom, and for a 
. long time the government went on in this way ; till with 
much lamentation, the death of Tarquinius was announced 
as havmg just taken place, and Servius took, or rather 
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kept possession of the kingdom withont baying been 
elected* the first hereditary prince of Rome • B.C. 572. 
sixteen yeairs after the Babylonish Captivity. 

We have ejitended this section much beyond our usual 
limits — hot being unwilling to divide this portion of Ro* 
man History, we must allow it in this number to take 
place of our Biography. 



REFLECTIONS 
OW SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

fyhraim is wedded to idols — let him alone. — HoSEA 
iv. 17. 

Thbrb is not in all the Scripture a more awful sentence. 
The command itself, the occasion of it, the Being who 
utters it— Let him alone. Methinks it should startle 
thousands, if it could meet them in their dream of bliss 
and gay contentedness with this world's good. Ephraim 
is wedded to idols — he has chosen the world for his por- 
tion, and likes it — ^he has set his heart upon the things of 
time and sense,. and finds them sufficient to his happiness 
--4is cup is full, his spirit is sated, he drinks it eagerly^ 
and does not wish for more. Let him alone-— do not 
rouse him from his dream to tell him it is no reality— -do 
not disturb his conscience, or mar his pleasures, or wake 
his fears, or check his hopes : be has made his choice, let 
him have it, and abide it — I have done with him 
O God, rather than pass such a sentence on us, pursud 
us for ever with thy chastening rod! If we have ai 
idol that we love too much, better that it be dashed ia 
pieces before our eyes — better that the scorpion-sting of 
sorrow chase from our bosoms every thought of bliss — 
better, far better, that we be the wretched and miserable 
of the earth, then that we be left to such a prosperity-— 
a happy dream, from which the only waking will be eter 
nal misery. While he deigns to correct us, there is hop3 
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in the very Benith of oar folly. While lie piosups o«r 
MM witli' pottisfameiit, mocks o«r wM hopes, milrB mk9 
mad scbemeSj and bligkts our expeotatiDiis» there is faofie 
liMt be will save us from the eternal eonseqeeDceB of «ar 
^fy. Bet when he lets us alone^wfaen the eerelme 
eoescience feels no pang, the stupiied oMsctenee iomids 
DO alarm, all on earth goes well with as, and no waruiog 
from heaven reaches us— "when, in the enjoyment of this 
world's good, the Giver is forgotten, and no evil comes 
of it — when the laws of our Creator are broken and dis^ 
regarded, and no punishment ensaes — when we prefer 
time to eternity, and earth to heaven, and sin to holiness, 
and remain happy withal — start not our bosoms at the 
thought ? He may have said of us, as he said of Ephrainf, 
" Let him alone." 

Come, Ut ii« return unto the Lord; for is iuth torn, 
amd he will heal us; he hath swiHten, and he wiljl 
hind ujiv-^HoSEA vL 1. 

Thbre are few, perhaps-^nay, there can be iieoe fait 
the absolutely thoughtless and insensible, who feel not 
at some time the bitterness of remorse fi>r somelimg' 
that ean be no more undone. Who knows boI what it 
is to feel the pcunfui consequences of some £iUy, or mis' 
judgment, or indiscretion, rendered doubly mose acute 
by the eonsetousBess that we have broaght them oq our- 
selves, by conduct of which we perceive the wrong, and 
feel the consequence, bat can no more recall it? Good 
io sueb, and at such moments, is the pfoph^'s eoanael-^ 
'*Cow0, let us return unto the Lord." fielf4e«e is 
wroth at the discomfiture^— pride is wounded by the seif- 
deteetien — the whole bosom is in tttmolt-^passsMs 
roased, and feelings irritated — the sorrow isang«r, and 
the lAame is pride— and the spirit frets itself lo madnsssi 
or sits 4owa in gloomy despondency, to oeasama itssif 
in the oontenplation o^what cannot be vevarsedi Betfttr 
Chan this is the prophet's couaseL The jnoment w^ ptr- 
teive we ha^^ been wrong-— die aoflMBt the i«tribotke 
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sword has touched us, instead of these feverish regrets, 
which have more of pride in them than penitence, let us 
return uito the Lord — calmly and submissively returni 
coi^fessiog the wrong, and with subdued and chastened 
feeUng, owning the justness of the retribution. Having 
brought us to this point, he has accomplished his purpose 
in smiting us — the wound will be tenderly bound up— 
the pain will be assuaged — the spirit will resume its calm 
: — aod regret will subside into submission. 

I knaw^ that thou canst do every thing. — Job xlii. 2. 

But Job had been long in learning it. We are ha- 
bitually wanting in that ever present persuasion of God's 
powers which would dispose us to rest more entirely upon 
his promises. We acknowledge indeed in words, that 
.Grod can do every thing, but we deny it in our thoughts 
and sentiments ; we do not act or feel upon the persua- 
sion. In hours of difficulty, it is more relief for us to 
have a promise of help from earth, than to have one from 
heaven. When the spirit sinks under the pressure of 
anxiety, if one comes in, and tells us he has the means 
to avert the danger, or remove the difficulty, the spirits 
rise, the heart grows light, and cheerfully throws off the 
care that oppressed it. But when he, our God, declares 
thftt he wUl neither leave us nor forsake us, that we shall 
want no manner of thing that is good, we take no com- 
fort from the declaration — it does not seem to us that he 
san remove our trouble ; we go on to fret ourselves about 
the issue as vehemently as if he had not spoken ; we By 
any where for aid rather than to him— -we trust any offer 
of assistance rather than his. We know that the rich 
can give us money, that the powerful can give us protec- 
tion, that the distinguished on earth can use their influ- 
ence in our behalf; but we do not know, with the same 
jNractical certainty, that God can afford us all these, or 
any. thing else that we may need. If we did, the first 
thought that must occnr to us^ when we ardently pursue 
any thing, would be that God can give it us — when we 
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Cearto lose a possessioa, that God can preitaweit to os 
"-^wbeti danger overhangs, that Ged can avert ft-^^wliefi 
our case seems hopeless, tfaat God can tttm into day the 
darkness of our despair. If we really knew this, nnd 
were persuaded of it, the first impulse Ob •erery jemi&Aon 
of desire or of sorrow would he prayer, earneiftiBoStdita- 
tlpn, and confiding trust : there wouM be no isneh iedling 
as despair within us ; because, however dark the neenr- 
ing impossibilities that encompassed ounsoiiFs^esirerwe 
should find«ver this trust remaining, "God can do ev^ry 
thing." " My peace can never be renewed^ — " My loss 
can never 'be repUaced'* — ^' My deart can never be com- 
Torted*— ^* My bliss can never bo restored^^^^-tiiia. » wnr 
language day by day ; for we Itfrget, we A> not^know 
practicafty, thougbwe cbonld aH freely admit It in words, 
that God can do for ns and wi€h vs lAatsoerer lie'wilt. 
This is too much the case even with those who A> nert 
dodbt bis love, and his dispomitien -of Ikiadneas' and* pity 
.towards ffaem : they know Gtyd is their fifend, hot they 
spectk and feel as if ifaeir affairs were nut "of bis readi-^ 
there is no influential and present 'consciousness of Us 
absolute, and resisHess, and SHmitable power. 

DiEU if a pas attendn que nousfassignsninftquecltose 
pour nous aimer ! avant tons les sifecles, et HTant m^e 
que nous eussions P^tre que nous poss^dons, il pensoit^ 
ixous, et il ii*j pensoit que pour nous fsdre de bien. CSe 
^U^il avoit m6dit6 dans f6ternit6, fl fa ex6cut6 dansle 
jtemps. Sa main blenfalsante a repandn sur nous tootes 
sortes de Mens : nos iufidelit6s mSmes, ni nos ingrati- 
tgdes, pjresque aussi nombreuses que ses favours, d*oiit 
pu encore tarfr la source de ses dons, nt arrfiter le confs 
de ses graces. O amour sans commencement, qiii 
m'avez aiin^ durant des isifecles infinis, et lors m6me que 
je ne ppuvois le resis^entir, ni reconnoitre ! O nnloirr 
sans mesure, qui m'avez fait ce que je sois, qui n'avess 
donn6 ce que j'ai, «t qtii m'en promettez nueore Infioi- 
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tfavtnteigp ! O anour sant mtepropHoB, et saiist 
uoQii8taao0i.q«HLfimite»le9eauKi ani^res de mes iniqoi-' 
t^n'oBt po etBindtei- Ai-je vta coemr, O mon Dieu». at' 
jene Mbpac ip6wirtxh de- recoDDoissaaGe' et de tendrene' 
poarveBS? 

Mais qoa Tiois-je? Un Dlettiqui sd dbnne lui>indme». 
aprts m&iiier a? ok tout dannd ; a» Dieu qai me viant 
AaoAcr jQ9qn*oit mon; p6ch4i m'a fait deaeendre ; un-' 
Dieu qns pmod ia forme d'un esclave pouir wm d6lii^rer 
de. FosdavMgat de mes eoDemis ; ua Dlaa qat 90 fait 
paavrft poor m^enricfair ; un. Dieu quitra'appelle, et qui* 
coait api^naiiquand je le fais; un Dieu qui empire: 
daaa-laa loiinaenta> poor m'iEirracher dea braa de la mort, 
et pour m&. rendre une vie henreuse, et je ae veux- sea- 
^leal'm de^liiLnide la vie qn'il. me pr^scaitia! Pour qui; 
praodnM&-cuit an^ homme qui aimeroit an autre comaie> 
Dieo- Bom- aima? Et de quels anaib^es* ne ae read' 
paadignei apr^cela^ oeini qai n'aimera pasile Seig^neur 
J^wal FbneijiON. 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUB'& SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE EOURTK 



Bles$edure the, mercifuUfor they shall obtain mercy — 
Blessed are the pure in hearty for they shall see God 
~Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be 
called the children of Gorf.— Matthew v. 7, 8, 9. 

'* Bi»BS&Bliaite the merciful, for they shall obtain merojrV* 
And where' are they? For alas! from one end of the. 
world to. the other». nothing do we see but the hard deal- 
ioga of) ona> imperfect creature towards another. We 
mighfl^ leab^ aoouad ua aad almost faaoy this blessing: 
woa(diifiill,ta*tba!gnMiBdi a osebsa benedietioa that- tfaera> 
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are none care to cluni. For indeed, iniaed, tiietie: is 
▼ery little mercj shownv among us-^jnstice and onr rights 
is the burden of the ery, ''Have I not a canse?" — 
" Have I not a right?"—" Do I not well to be angry?*' 
— Aye, bat where is mercy then — ^for were tkere no 
wrong thMe eoald be need of none ; and it is only where 
light and jostice claim, . that mercy can remit. We 
have written on this subject bdbre; hot we.caanot 
well exhaust it: for, from the Hide tumult' of con- 
flicting nations, that wakes alike the peasant from. his 
hard straw, and the nobleman from his splendid couch, 
to stand by and see - their palaces and hovels oon- 
snmed together in quarrels that are not their own-— that 
leaves the children fatherless and the wife a widow — 
makes of the fruitful land a waste, and of the proud 
city a ruin, and sends thousands of spirits to the unseen 
world without time to think on what awaits them thete — 
from these, the larger plagues that devastate and scare 
our unhappy world, to the small bickerings of domestick 
Hfe — the peace-destroying, soul-distracting animosities, 
that consume the little remnant of happiness left of man's 
primeval bliss — whence are they all, but that man will 
show no mercy, pity, or forbearance, towards his fellow? 
And yet it is in this disordered world of ours, that 
mercy should have her own especial reign. Nay, 
amid the whole existent universe, perhaps it is the only 
spot where mercy has been needed ; for, where there is 
no wrong, there is no place for mercy. Mercy is not in 
heaven, for there abides the love that renders to all their 
due, and the justice that claims no more. Mercy was 
not in paradise, for there was nothing to forbear, and 
nothing to forego. But from the moment that our pa- 
rents fell, that mercy, which is here promised in beae- 
diction to those who themselves are merciful, began to 
exercise itself to check the misery sin had introduced : 
the soul shrinks with horror at the thought of what we 
aliauld have been without it. Beside the one great act 
of mercy that redeemed us from eternal misery, iUai fto- 



' ig Very *wide, and of hourly appl(cation to 
QBrneed. It is troe we are gQch iDsensible^tnreatareg 
that we do^not observe its silent movements about our bed, 
about oar path, and in all the ways of our careless and too 
^nident walking in a dangerous world. But wbot|her we 
tUok of it or not, and whether we acknowledge' it or 
act, it IB so, that every time we eseape theu(onseqnettbes 
eio#r own mistakes — evety time we come safely out of 
the difficalties ouif passions l>ring on us — whenever we 
are spaced the immedtate punishment we provoke from 
God, which is indeed ab often as we sin against him — 
whenever wa hold a blessing we have not deserved, 
which is as often as we held any good at all, for we have 
deserved none—so often is there an exercise of mercy 
towards ua* ill, tifer<sfore, can we dispense with this 
promised blessing, even if we include-mot in it that great 
aiid>'fiiial- merey ^iriiieh is to make of a hell^deserving 
ctmktea^ » aUM of Ood and an inheritor of heaven. We 
musiri iie'^'aware tfa«t this is what is nsuaHy meant in 
Seriptuye language, byitfac expression, " finding mercy :" 
and though we know to our shame, that if the decision 
of Hhht momentous question hong upon the condition of 
tins pisdriitse, and that on the mercifulness of our dispo« 
skiens depended the remissions of our sins. Heaven 
would receive no gsests from earth — yet like all other 
testa of ow faith and love, it is most certain this will be 
Heqaked of us-^that acknowledging our need of mercy, 
smd professiiq;' to expect it, we prove our sincerity by 
extending towards others what we so earnestly implore. 

Bi^ if it be so that at last our want of mercy prove no 
bar to dieiextension of God's eternal mercy towards our- 
selves, yet are we surely mad to slight this promised 
blessing as we do, by neglecting to perform the condi- 
tioBs of it, when iit is impodsible fot our welUbeing, , 
even in this life, to continue so much as an hour with- 
ootit . 

There is « large dass of persbns, we know, that make 
00 aelnowledgment of the mercies they receive. They 
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belieTe, for aoght we perceive, that all the good they find 
is of their owd deserTing, or befalls them some way by 
accident : aod that the evils they escape are evaded by 
their good fortune or their skill : and in respect of their 
sins, they either do not believe they have any, or think 
that their Maker is obliged to bear with them* and has 
no right to punish. Of such we can scarcely, upon our 
present ground, ask the mercy they ask not for tbem^ 
selves, nor ever perceive they need* Alas ! how are they 
mistaken ! for it is nothing short of mercy infinite, could 
bear with their ingratitude and stupidity. 

But there are among us, we trust, who acknowledge^ 
and feel, and are deeply sensible of the mercy on which 
they hourly depend— who know that when they go aright, 
it is merpy leads them — when they err, it is mercy spares 
them — when they die, it must be mercy saves them. To 
•uch as these the blessing in the text is no matter of in^. 
diiference : it. is the daily alms they cannot do without, 
and if bestowed to-day, they must have it bestowed again 
to-morrow; and if ever it be withdrawn, danger and 
misery inevitable must be their portion till it return again: 
to. rescue them. One might suppose that none such 
would risk the losing of the blessing by neglectittg the 
condition annexed to it. But, alas ! our eyes and our ears, 
aye, and our hearts, if we will let them speak, testify the 
contrary : we do not extend to others the mercy that we 
need. We hear nothing around us but hard judgment 
and reproachful words ; and eager contention, and rigid 
exacting of our dues, and vehement retaliation of oar 
wrongs?— and complainings, and upbraidings, and detrac- 
tions. Wisdom has said, " a merciful man is mercifal 
to his beast'*— rbut he who is so, extends not always eqaal 
mercy to his fellow-creatures : there are those who would' 
not '* needlessly set foot upon a worm,*' and yet will 
make theheartto writhe with more than corporeal anguish, 
by the severity of their judgment and the harshness of 
their reproach. When we are wronged, : we ace not 
willing to forgive-p^wh^Q we are provoked, we do not. 
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forbear oar anger — when we prevail, we do not restnun 
par triumph* If we think ourselves wronged, we par>> 
sue our resentment with eagerness \ the unkindest thing 
we ean say» the most injurioas thing we can do, is the 
most congenial to our revengeful hearts<^if we see what 
we consider evil, the worst representation we can make of 
it, the. darkest colours we can mix to paint it in, whether 
it be to represent it to our own minds or to the minds of 
others, are ever the most agreeable to our unkindly sp^ 
lits. . Supi^osing that we are too conscientious know- 
ingly to wrong another, or lay on them what they de* 
serve not> or deprive them of that to which they have 
a right — yet still there is a rigidity, a strict admeasure* 
ment in our dealings towards each other, which is the 
yery opposite to mercy — to the liberal hand, and gene* 
Tons judgment, and forbearing temper: these would 
rather extenuate a wrong than expose it-^ralher forgive 
an injury than resent it — rather forego a just and fair 
demand, than give pain to the bosom of another. What 
wonder. if we come short of the blessing our Lord has 
J{Mronoanced on a virtue so little in exercise amon'gst iis t 
what wonder if we obtain but little mercy, while w^ 
evince so much preference for justice. If we would be 
taught of what is the mercifulness required of us, and 
bow it is to be exercised — exactly such, and exactly so as 
we hourly need it, and are hourly receiving it from above; 
£ojrbearance for our faults, blessings on our ill deserts> 
Jundness in return for injury, and a tender pity that loves 
to cast a vdl over the faults it might expose and punish^ 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." This is indeed a peculiar blessing for peculiar 
people, since it is that which none but they desire, and 
none but they could enjoy. To see God-— we would 
jrather for the most part neither see him nor be seen of 
him— -it is the endeavour of our lives to shut him out 
even from our invagination's eye, so very irksome to us 
is it to be conscious of his presence. And the reason of 
tins is but too plainly obvious: there is that within va 
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whkfh w6 maa not. dare not show him-r^he impfiiilljt 
and falseness of our deceitful hearts* To see him wh^ 
made as, loved us, the supreme and only good, our Ma* 
ker, Lord, and Father— it should be a blessing df most 
eager acceptance and most fond anticipation — ^the hop0 
of earth as it is the bliss of heaven. But ere we ieinte, 
we must love ; and unpardoned sinners cannot love the 
l^resence of a pure and holy Ood< Might they come 
there, shame and cbnfusion would be their portion, and 
every look from bis eye benign, would be reproaich and 
anguish to thw unhallowed spirits. Might unregenerater 
sinners go to heaven, heaven itself would become their 
place of torment. The pure and spiritual worsUp of 
those happy beings, would be no bliss to them — ^tbe 
eye of divine potity for ever fixed upon them, whei^ 
they eould neither escape nor forget its gaze, and trbere^ 
the light of bin countenance would exfiose ia all the 
hosts of heaven the secret obliquity of their minda im^ 
paroN^O. it Would be to them bilt the torment of aootlmr 
hell. ' There cannot be stronger proof of it than in thtf 
eonduetand feelings of the unholy in the present liffj 
Unless God can be fdrgottehy Ihey cannot be in pea4e-^ 
name him in thdiir presence and yon put their mrrtb to 
flight, and east a gloom over their gayest moments^ 
Those devotional services in which they are silmmoBed 
to Us' presence, are. most irksome aad unacceptable ; aad 
if their felkra impel Ihrai to coaipliaiiee, tbehr kemrtSA and 
tfaoug^bts; and wishes, remain without. 11)0 dt^y tktti k 
called b)r hi» name,, is the saddest to them of alt thc^ 
week,' because tbi^ occvpatiens of it tend to bring bim 
nearer. Of all the employments and amusements of 
liSef they ^ver gi^e the preference to thbse which most 
effeotualty exclude God and his presence from thfeir rs^ 
coiieetien, and put them as far from him as possible* 
It is i'olpos^ible to look around us and within us^ i&d 
deny that this is, or has been so with alL Whatbtesiiuf 
tben to see the God we shun? What value in Che pt<h 
mise of that which we avoid ? Alas ! a<)n6«t so long ai 
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this is the case ; nor is the blessing meant for ns till we 
have changed the character. 

Tt is for tbe pure in heart. The expression staggers 
us, for we know not where to find them. The total cor- 
raption of oar nature, which is the very basis of our re- 
ligioD, the continual warfare with corruption that has to 
be kept up in every christian bosom till the last moment 
of existence, seem to pronounce it impossible that the 
term shoald be applied any where: and assuredly ere 
the pledge be redeemed and the promise be fulfilled, 
^eath must purify the soul that life and its concernments 
have held in corruption. But though the blessing is fu- 
ture, it is here ofiored to some one in reversion ; one it 
can be only to those whose intentions are pure, and whose 
supreme desire and aim is purity— ^those who at least 
^ith steady purpose are going on to the attainment of 
that perfection, which can be reached but in eternity. 
And if we take it in this limited sense> which it seems 
we mast if we are to apply it at all, these words may 
ttiean, that where the desire after God and holiness is 
pure and sincere, God in his wisdom, in his will, and 
mercy, shall be seen even while we live on earth. In 
the experience of their own bosoms they shall see the 
beauty and excellency of the God they seek — he will 
inaniTest himself to them as he does no^ to the world: 
^ one said of old — *' 1 have heard of thee With the hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, &c." We 
cannot see him with our bodily vision, but we may live 
in bis conscious presence ; we n^ay perceive him about 
our bed and about our path, interesting himself in our 
<;oocerns, and taking note of our conduct : no blessing, 
as we have proved, to the unholy and impure; but a 
blessing above all things to those who desire to be made 
Aoly. They do not desire to conceal their faults from 
him who alone can correct them, their infirmities froin 
Wm who has pledged himself to cure them. They would 
rather bear the present shame of the discovery, and the 
pain of the chastisement, than be overlooked and passed 
A a 3 
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by, as the disowned child whom his' father chastene(b 
not, because he does i|ot l6ve him. And as above alt 
things, they desire to be made pure, most precious to 
them is this promised blessing, that they shall see him 
Into whose presence perfect purity alone can enter. 

But is it the fact that we value either the blessing or 
the purity to Which it is pledged ? It is the character ot 
purity to shrink from the very touch of sin— -nay, like 
the colourless waters of the clear spring, the very reflec- 
tion of what is not white, assoils its whiteness. Is there 
any such averseness between us and the approach of 
impurity, that appear in what colours it may, our bosoms 
disclaim the fellowship and dread its assimilation— the 
eye quick to perceive, the conscience quick to shun the 
bad admixture, however amalgamated with things most 
pleasing ; even as the pure snow-drift will expose the 
slightest speck ? Or is the last of our concern, and the 
least of our enqcdry, the moral excellence, the correct- 
lie^s, the purity, of the things that please us ? Do we 
like the profane jest, the unhallowed rhetorick, iiie well- 
dressed immorality, the modish vice? Atasl if we do, 
fliere must be some assimilation within that bespeaks 
another state of the heart than that our text describes. 
And then the blessing: the first cause replied to» an- 
swers to^ the i^econd. If we love impurity, we are as 
much averse to the presence of God as we are unfit for 
it: we can no more like the blessing than we can obtain 
it: we would rather hide ourselves in the mid-earth, 
than appear where we must see 6od, and meet the scru- 
finy of his most holy eye* 

*< Blessed are the peace^makers, for they shall be callei! 
the children of God." Peace is the soul of religion, 
peace is the very bHss df heaven — for He who reigns 
there is the Qod of peace : well, therefore, may the 
children of God be distrngaished by their love of it. Oii 
the world, since sin came into it, theVe has been but little^ 
veryMttle peace. The strifes and contentions of men, 
the agitating inflnetice of circumstances, the disorder of 
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Ab taty eteaenta witfaovt vs-^witkin, tho stmggfeft tfae^ 
oateB, tbe ^rifth^rtfae Mger ^pectatioos, the Kkimiltiiom 
paunoiiftv the resilcisB desires— Who with the Ptelmkt 
has not naikb to say, " When shall I flee away and be^ 
at rest?'' Joy indeed there ihay be, and s«me rieh dek 
lights— ^but they are like the gilded drops that play nppii 
llie surikee of the tide — now heroi now there, now gone 
-^-glittering often bot resting never: they may be ptea- 
sare, bnt they are not peace. This companion of inno^ 
cence took flight from Paradise together with her; and 
though she came back indeed to earth, bearing the oUve 
branch of redeeming mercy in her hand, she fonnd bnl 
cold reception and an nnnieet dwelling— *there is not « 
bosom in which she can shelter, nor a heart in wbicb she 
fluiy abide^ nntil its pre viona inmates can be dispossessed i 
and when ahd antes s theice, it is no more bot the peace^ 0( 
the fortieas befdiO; tha besieging foe* Yet this good at 
least has attended on her re-appearance*- -there are those 
that lo¥e her ; and these are they that shall be called tb# 
children of God. In every form, in every kind, they 
seek and desire to promote the restoration of peace^ 
whether between man and: man, or between man and 
Godt or between man and his own conscience^ • for 
there is war in all. 

This word; peace-maker has been interpreted to meaft 
cme who endeavours to ceconcile a sinner to his offended 
God :- howlavei^ this may bear, certain it ia that Mkiatt 
peace can be made by other means, by reason of the tn« 
muUnons passions and rebellious feelings that alwaya 
agitate the anregenerate bosom. But the child of God 
will asanvedly desire to make peace by all or any means e 
to soothe the too eager passions of meoi to conailiate 
the untoward tempers of others, to contronl our own 
that they may not come into such fierce contact wilk 
tkem: dnd the aiHicted^ the doubting, Ibe nnstaUe-^ 
to comfort, to persuade^ to confirm — all these are the 
peace-maker's office ; the habitual endeavour and dome 
of ki^ heart. And if is not Kttle that maybe done, evee 
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in thisdisofdered world, to lessea the.tumult and 0tiH the 
sound of war. Many a long dispute may be cot off by 
a softy conciliatory word-^many a rankling aniaiosity may 
ke b^ed by an act of coniiession — and O bow much 
may judicious kindness do to sootbe the distractions of a 
sorrowful, perhaps of a guilty bosom. 

This text well accords with the pre?ious one-^the child 
of God is merciful, because he needs mercy ; he is peace- 
fill« because he needs peaces The restoration of that 
tranquilUty of mind which sin and sorrow have destroyed, 
is his hopci bis desire, and his prayer— ^peace with God 
by pardon of the sin that caused (b^ enmity — peace with 
^an. by the subjection of that selfish spirit which wage* 
foch dire war — ^peace with ourselves by lawful submis- 
sion to the will of Heaven, even through disgrace and 
tears. Deeply experienced in his own need of these—* 
deeply taught in the agonies of a troubled conscience, 
and the restless tenacity of a selfish spirit, and the corro- 
sive cares of an unsubmitted will, the child of God can 
feel for others what he feels himself, and does not like to 
add a feather's weight to that which is all too heavy: 
f tilled is the contentious voice, calmed is the impetuous 
spirit — wronged, he is free to pardon, or wronging^ 
willing to repair: he loves not angry disputation even 
tot the rights and seeing guilt itself its own sad punish- 
ment, would rather soothe than aggravate the self-in- 
flicted torments And he shall be called the child of God 
frx>m the resemblance that in this he bears to Him, his 
father. It b here we must make to ourselves applica- 
thu of the text* We call ourselves, some of us, the 
chiidri^n of God, and He, if we are so, knows us snchi 
iPiut bow are men to recognize our birth, and call us by 
jkbe title that belongs to it, unless there be some faint 
irait, |(ome slight resemblance at least that betrays the 
jpelationship and. proves our claim? If they who name 
tthemselves by his. name are as contentious, as quarrel- 
some, a^ tenacious — ^irritating and irritable, suffning 
their ^own minds to be perturbed by every trifle, and 
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pBttathiag all arouod them by their peaceless tompers— ^ 
wfaat Wender if men deride their clmm, and doubt tbMD 
to be the children of Him they eall their Father. Where 
is the Kkeoess t He is the Ood of Peace. 

And having thas considered of the sacred text, it te^ 
mainft bat that we each one for ourselves peruse the ss'^^ 
«ret letter of our conscience, to inform ourselves how fitf 
we haveati undei'standiog of these words, an estimate of 
the blessings, or a claim to share them. To those who ii» 
their hearts find nothing that responds, We have no moref 
li^^say bot that so ofteti urged before— ^they are the worda 
of our Saviour and our God. To those who uppreoiate^ 
ttid AMite, and would fain piirtii&e, we may say-^nay, 
we Mu do no better thali repeat the sentence*-^they ftr<t 
the words of our Sationr and dur 6od-^or that is the 
beat attorance odn be gtvMthat they will be fVilfiUed, $mi 
their fair promise kept^ 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVZITG SCOOOSi. 

'/^' LETTER THE SEVUlffTa. 

EQtTAiiLV universal with music ftnd drawing^! mi 
pursniijrg', dear M., Ae sifbject of my last^-^is the stud^ 
of languages ih female education. I have no doubt you 
iire already advanced, if not mistress of ttK^e^thaa elie i 
Md whether to perfect yourself in those alWfedy taughir 
fthn,' 6r to acquire others, I should consider it* as Miong 
the tnomt' useful and improving methods of employing 
ytfur tiibe and powers. The acquiring of a language is 
an exercise of the intellect, in itself delightful and inito^' 
cent, iflfdependbntly of the utility when attained ; and i 
think thftf utility equal at least to any other accomplish* 
iieut witbtb 6nr reach. The difficulty it presents, ia 
fecaetted by ^v^ additiotial l«sgMge that is toaroMl 
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and it is much leas at your age than it is earlier. Bat 
that our early years must be usefully employed, and ha« 
bits of applying the mind must be acquired, and that 
what is done then, does not remain to be done afier^ 
wards, a^d thus so much time is saved, we should say, 
that a girl who begins to study a language at sixteen^ 
will know as much of it at eighteen, if she pleases. b$ 
a she had been taught it from her first childhood— ex<^ 
.e0pting, perhaps, as it regards the pronounciation, which 
k said. to be best obtained when we are young — ^and this 
.fipom the increased powers of mind, brought into action 
ifk the study of the language to be acquired. 
. I know you will immediately ask me, what languages 
I advise you to make choice of for your future study. 
French, T pass over as a thing of course attained— cus^ 
V>m has made it indispensible; and, in itself, as the oniver- 
sal language of the civilized world, it knust be desirable^ 
In this, I conclude, you have been perfected, and there- 
fore only advise you to keep.it up by frequent reading of 
such French works as are distinguished for truth, ele* 
gance, and taste. 'Italian is next in the fashionabfe list 
of modern acquirements. It is very easy of acquisition, 
and every thing is worth knowing ; and then all ladies 
must sing, and all ladies must sing Italian ; and since they 
must sing, and must sing Italian, it is certainly desirable 
they should know what it is about, and not offend our 
ears by their ,mis-pronounciation, or our delicacy by words 
of which they know not the meaning. It is a sweet lao- 
•guagei, too» and contains many works that it is expected 
every one should know something of, but which, as far as 
I have found, few ladies who learn the language ever 
read. Having said so much for it as this, we must con- 
clude with owning that if it did not take so little time to 
learn after other languages are understood, we should not 
consider Italian particularly well worth the trouble. 
Having conceded so much to fashion, as to put these two 
.languages first, I must assure you that my own judgmeot 
w^d Mv^ placed latin before ^em, as the most ustfol 
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and the most desirable to which yoa can apply yourself. 
The time has been when public opinion in this country 
attached soipething dreadful to the idea of a woman's 
learning the dead languages ; and though Italian, Ger- 
man» Spanish, Gallic, or Hindostanee, if they pleased; 
with all the nonsense ever written in them, might be ga- 
thered into her brain, without the least risk of injury, 
the smallest droppings of Latin and Greek would turn it 
entirely. As we have never been able to learn the me-- 
dical or philosophical grounds of this opinion, we cannot 
pretend to controvert it — even when our ladies were em- 
ployed in making puddings, or in spinning yarn, we do 
not see why the pudding should be heavy, or the web en- 
tangled, if the lady were thinking of Virgil, any more 
than if she were thinking of Racine ; and if a little clas- 
sical knowledge was a source of ostentation land pedantry 
in the few women who possessed it, it was merely because 
it^was rare— >an evil which its becoming general must 
necessarily terminate. It is alleged, that women, by 
this line, of study, leave the place assigned them of Pro- 
vidence,;and attempt to make themselves the compe- 
titors of the other sex. The gentlemen who take such 
quick alarm, pay themselves small compliment. Latin 
and Greek should not be their only vantage ground: 
Providence has given them ample powers to keep their 
superiority— ^a sensible, reasonable, and well-informed 
man, with learning or without it, has nothing to fear 
from our advances towards him — the idle and frivolous 
may, perhaps, have cause to dislike the superiority of 
a sensible woman, whether she learns Latin or not. But 
this prejudice is passed, and, we believe, no longer needs 
to be. contested. 

Yet with all, what I recommend to you, is not to be- 
come a deep, classical scholar, fit to take a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge — ^not to pass all your years, as 
boys are compelled to do, from seven to twenty-one, in 
studying. Latin and Greek ; but I do strongly recom-' 
mend you. to acquire a grammatical, knowledge of: the' 
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fprmer laogoafe «t least, and a fai^ililgr ^ Madin^. imA 
voderatftDding it» atad tasting of its betfutjN' 'Ci makes 
other languages idUsy of acqaUitioto, gives yoo » better 
koowMgjd of your own, i^ssists you in most soient^c 
pursoitSy improves your style of oxptosi^ion, quickens 
your perception of the beauty and effeets of language ; 
in short, it opens a source of rational oedapalioii Ihat 
oannot ftul of imptoving the mind it exercises. la tiie 
comparison, I shoXild tbiok a little Xiatin w^rth aU tbe 
Italian in the world. 

It has bea)mie fashionable lately, to a limited extentu 
and among a particular class pf persons, for girls to atqdy 
Hebi^ew. The motive to this is obvious ) it is tke lan- 
guage of Grod's chosen peopl^rrit is that in. whioli all 
othOr languoges^ as far as they cati be traced, seem to 
originate, and it is that in which it has pleased Grod to 
bequeath to us the greater part of his owa Holy Scrip- 
tares. This is sufficient to give it infinite importance, to 
say nothing of its unequalled force and beauty. But 
this does not touch on the propriety of its beooming' a 
female study. I am ooutious of attaolung too mneh im- 
portance to the reading of the Scfiptures in this original, 
for private Christians ; our translation is amply sofficieiit ; 
and she who reads the English Bible, and remaios unim- 
pressed, ^ill likely read the Hebrew, and temain the 
fMae. I might be staggered to, did I not know .that 
the use made of a thiug is no test of its exdellenee, bj 
the exercbe of this talent that has been seen io some 
ladies of our day-^where a knowledge of the original 
Scriptures has induced them to provoke every opportu- 
nity of wordy argument and dangerous oontroverqr, 
when they had better have listened submissively, and 
learned in silence. If Hebrew is to teach women to 
dispute about doctrines,, and argue over their religion, 
let ijt be for ever excluded from our studiesi; but I see 
BO reason why it should do so. It has this great advan- 
tage, this one high interest above all othenh-^tbat, 
whereas every other study does for the tin^ itoccapies 
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vitiidraw the mind from the things of God, this neces- 
sarily boMs it to them ; for Hebrew must be studied in 
the Bible ; and, whereas, in other languages, the mean- 
ing of a word learned, is but another word known — here 
every word is of deep and personal interest to the learner 
-^a message from the God of Heaven to himself. It 
has been said, that while learning, we do not think of 
this — ^bat sore I am, a pious mind cannot study the 
language without thinking of it; and the tracing out the 
meaning word by word, does certainly give a very inti- 
mate aqd accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XVII. 

Thbrb was somewhere — not in England, I should 
suppose— -a very extensive prison-house, in which im- 
mense numbers of persons were confined under sus- 
picion, for they had not yet been tried, of manifold mis- 
demeanonrs, some in the overt act, and others in hidden 
^isaffeclion towards a government to which they owed 
allegiance. From the babbling infant who had come 
there for his father's crimes before himself could have 
committed any, to the hoary head of age, bowing already 
to the grave that was waiting to receive him — ^from the 
coarse, unthinking peasant who had followed where 
others led, to the lofty and commanding spirit, that 
mast answer for many a crime beside his own — every 
age was here, and sex and nation-^— every complexion 
and condition of mankind were assembled in that vast 
prison-house, to wmt till it should please the sovereign-^ 
for in that country there was no Habeas Corpus act*— to 
come from his far-distant court, and judge the prisoners 
of the crimes of which they stood accused. 

Around this strange abode, there was a wall too high 
for any foot to scale, too thick for any eye to penetrate, 
III order to discover what might be beyond it. Within 
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the limit/ the imprisoned seemed to walic at large-^ there 
was spde^^for'ali to live'^nd nfiove at ease, but not with- 
out perpetnatly ctossidg each other's way, and coming 
in near and'frequent contact ; and if any would have fled 
from his fi^tl6#s, he could not, for the wail was round 
him and about him, and he might not pass it : there were 
paths mUrtf^ and ways many, bat this impervious harried 
was the issue of them all, and '* no farther," waff the 
fatdl i^hedt npon* their else unrestricted motions. Sus- 
pected of ntieqoal crimes, but as yet untried and uncon- 
victed, they were ndt distingnished froih each other % 
any anticipatory punishments, seeming to suffer promis- 
cuously the hardships inseparable from their state of 
durance and disgrace. And not few, indeed, were there. 
Famine, and want, and pain, and misery, were there. 
Some eyes were upward in untold despair, as if still to 
demand of Heaven what to Heaven itself had become 
impossible to' bestow— ^ond some were on the ground, in 
deep dfespondency; as if ' they loarthed to meet the suri- 
besrm that had shone oniscenes now lost to them for ever. 
Their very pleasures, when they seemed to flourish most, 
were but a% thht baleful tree, very fair to look upon, that 
drops jse^ilenceand death on all who venture te repose 
beneath its braiicbes. For while the parent sat at ease, 
fondly administering to the needs and pleasures -of a 
beautiful family; one by one he saw them sink beneath 
the hatdshipff of their condition, till there were none 
remaining. And the bosom that had bfought with it all 
that was needful ta its happiness, m sweet possessittn of 
Which whatever ^« suffered was scarcely felt, and what- 
ever waff^ wanlihg was' ndt missed; was 'doomed to see 
the pestilential vapour of the prison arifee, andcbillto 
death -the fwmeof *ts beloved. Industry toiled hard 
and sowed its fteed, and forgot id labour, as others in 
pleasure, the dangers of his state; Uttd when he should 
have reaped the fruit,! the Wihds of heaven; from wbieh 
Ks prison-houso^w«ri atl uifslteltere*; hu*blighto*iti and 
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he was left to want Some, who onoe hadfriends* and 
families, and homes, sat here apart from all, and laid 
claim to nothing, and found regard of none^and some 
whom all caressed, and all bowed down to, and who 
seemed to abound in every thing, fed secretly on the ashes 
of aflliction, and fasted from all but tears, consumed by 
memory of something past, or dread of some half-seen 
future. The lofty and capacious intellect was there, work- 
ing its own misery with its own greatness, to which there 
was nothing to respond, and which nothing in that small 
spaee could satisfy. And feebleness, and ignorance, and 
imbecility, were there too, suffering contempt, neglect, 
'and scorn, for deficiencies not of their own choosing. And 
though there were some on whose cheek the bloom was 
fresh, and in whose eye the beam of joy was bright, they 
were regarded by the more experienced as but the less 
^nscious victims of as sure a fate ; for it was known they 
could not evade, though they might forget, the conse- 
quences of their suspected character. And to all, and to 
each, beside the unequal sufferings of their actual state, 
there remained the approaching judgment to which they 
were reserved, coming they knew not when, threatening 
they knew not what, more awful for its uncertainty, more 
appalling for the obscurity that hung upon the issue. 

Does not the question forcibly suggest itself. How 
would these prisoners conduct themselves towards each 
other? Involved in one common calamity, standing in 
the same fearful predicament, compelled, willing or un- 
willing, to remain together, to take of the same scanty 
comforts, and abide the same but too sufficient ills — each 
one liable to whatever the other was enduring, and no 
one secure from succeeding to his neighbour's woe-— how 
does it seem they would deport themselves to each other 
in this so strange condition, that bad brought them to- 
gether without their leave, and forced them to abide 
*aeh other's eompany, without their pleasure asked? 
Beason, and cdmmon sense, and feeling; nay, and setf- 
itHecest itself, stand agreed upon the answer — kindness. 
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coartesy, and pity, woald be the toDe of such society* 
They woald not all love each other — dissimilar habits, 
ancongenial tempers, varieties of intellect and conditioD 
would make that impossible'>*-they would not all esteem 
each other—- 'for defect of moral worth in some^ in others 
native imbecility or deformity of character, would render 
them no objects of esteem. But there would surely pre- 
vail in this society a tone of benevolence and courtesy, 
the result of a participated destiny. The untried criminal 
would not begin before«>hand the punishment of his fellow 
criminals, by treating them according to the measure of 
their supposed, though yet undecided guilt. Howevejr 
much unlike, no one could stand off from another as a 
being with whom he bad no feelings or interests in com- 
mon. The common misery, the common danger, would 
create a fellowship between the most opposite characters, 
that would claim a word, a look sit least of kindness, as 
.they went by each other, or sat down together in the 
narrow limits of their prison-house. It would seem that 
one oonld scarcely have a concern in which the otbefs 
felt no interest, a feeling that the others would not wish 
to spare, a desire the others would not wish to gratify 
.—from sympathy if not for love, from pity if not esteem. 
And least of all would those who had most hope of pardon 
and favour from the sovereign when he came, look coldly 
on those with whom it might fare worse — a sense of their 
own danger would teach them pity, and conscious guilt 
would make them merciful. Here, in short, the wisest 
would see in the most simple, the noblest in the basest, 
a being whom, if nature had placed afar, suffering and 
danger had brought near of kin. 

Some one has wisely said — our readers may have ob- 
. served before now that we always think that saying wise 
which accords with our own opinions — and beautifully as 
.wisely said, *' Courtesy is strictly speaking a christian 
grace. It is a plant of heavenly origin. This present 
.evil world, like the ground which the Lord hath cursed, 
is utterly incapable of yielding any thing so good and 



'lowly. Courtesy oannot grow iu setfisb natare's^ioiU It 
is never found bat in the garden of Ood/' X bad JQSt 
been reading tbis very pretty sentence, as qnotad forQ^ 
observation in tbe letter of a friend, wlien passing into 
society, I happened tohear it boldly asserted that itisuqt 
desirable to make ourselves agreeable to those we do not 
like, and warmly contested that universal courtesy is al* 
most a sin. So, then, I said within myself, here are opi- 
nions in most determined opposition*-«the plant that one 
would cherish as the very growth of heaven, the other 
tplucks up and casts away as a noxious and pernicious 
weed* I bad dwelt with pleasure on the former senti* 
ment as true, and jast, and beautiful — but what then be- 
comes of tbe other t They cannot both be just or both b0 
true. Yet did it seem to me of some importance that they 
who are setting forth on the business of life, should pei^ 
ceive between the flower and the weed: and setting myself 
to consider of the matter, it appeared to me that this world 
of ours is no other than the prison-house described, and 
our condition in it bat altogether that we have depicted. 
Haw then does it seem that we should behave in it? 

It has pleased God, for reasons wise, since they are 
his, to form tbe inhabitants of his earth in moulds so 
different, that each one cannot assimilate with another 
. — like ili-accorded instruments, well-tuned perhaps, and 
;perfect in themselves, but which yet can make no har- 
mony together, because the pitch of one is higher, than 
the other. It has .pleased him too, to endow oar minds 
'With feelings, known and understood by all, though dif 
ficalt to define, that draw us towards some persons in 
preference to others; and while we go by the mass with 
indifferenee, binds us with indissoluble affection to some 
selected few; for no reason that can be given, but a 
natural and spontaneous preference, or perhaps some 
affinity of tastes, principles and pursuits. These selected 
few, for however msmy, they are few in the compjarisoUi 
arewliat we usually ^all our friends; and to these our 

Bb3 
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deportment may be left to other influence, and guided 
by other rules thtin those of general courtesy. But these 
apart^ the larger mass of those with whom we are brought 
in contact, are persons for whom, to use the common ex* 
pression, we do not care— we have no choice or prefer- 
ence for them. It is to these that a habit of universal 
courtesy is or is not to be cultivated — that we are or are 
not to take pains to render ourselves as agreeable and 
acceptable as circumstance and higher duty will permit. 
We know there is a sinful conformity to the world 
thait is forbidden, and whatever that may be defined to 
■be, we beg not to be understood to desire that the line 
be broken, for God must not be ofTended that man be 
pleased, and sin must not be committed from any motive 
of expediency whatever. But civility, attention, regard 
to the tastes, and respect for the feelings of others, are 
.not sins — on the contrary they are the plant that has been 
asserted to be of christian growth, a flower of the garden 
of God. We are aware also that it will be contested 
there is a degree of ibsincerity and deception in assuming 
an appearance of attention and complaisancy towards 
those for whom we have no regard, nor any kindly feel- 
ings. Be it admitted, however, that we ought to have 
kindly feelings towards every one — criminals chained to 
the same galley, slaves fettered and toiling in the same 
mine, are not more closely conjoined in one commoo 
f^te, have not more claim upon each other's sympathy, 
thaii men inhabiting together this prison-house of earth. 
We ought to have a fueling of benevolent interest for 
every one of mortal birth — our aversions, our contempt, 
our disunion, our animosity, all these things are defects, 
blemishes, symptoms of mental corruption and disease — 
and if they cannot be eradicated, we are obliged to any 
garb of decency that can contribute to conceal them. 
Our christian perfection would be to have no unkindly 
feelings towards any one — and the next best thing to 
this is to be conscious of them and asham^ of ihm, 
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and endeavour to conceal (bem, as we would do a loath- 
some and unsightly wound : the effort is a 8eir-sacri6ce» 
and will go far to subdue the feeling. It may be asserted 
again, that a universal desire to please and to oblige, is 
dangerous to ourselves, as it may be the offspring of 
vanity too eager for the approbation of men, and ever 
aiming at its own gratification. It may be so : but in this 
case it is the motive, not the conduct, that needs to be 
amended* To pay a courteous attention to those who 
do not particularly please us, to give satisfaction to those 
who can give us none, is, as we have observed, a sacri- 
fice of our selfishness that may proceed from the highest 
tone of christian principle. 

A.re we then to be as courteous, and attempt to be 
as agreeable to those whom we do not admire, or per- 
haps do not approve, as to those whose qualities and 
principles claim our esteem and approbation ? Wo need 
not choose, them for our companions, or take them to 
the confidence of our bosoms — we need not seek them 
or desire them — but our house is narrow; the path we 
go on is straight ; the way is crowded, and we must be 
much in contact; the duties and intercourse of life must 
bring us into connexion with those whom we did not and 
could not choose. And what are we that we should feel 
contempt or disregard for any one t If others have 
their peculiarities, have we not ours? If they have their 
defects, have we not ours ? nay» and our vices too, for 
which we are all hasting forward to an equal judgment'; 
And in this narrow house of our sojourning, surely every 
one has a claim to what every one can do to make sweet 
the bitterness of life. For O ! there is enough for all to 
bear <— the dwellers in that prison-house were not so happy 
that there was no. need of each others courtesy to soften 
their condition : there was not so much scarcity of suffer- 
ing, that the conduct of one should prejudge the other's 
crimes, and. aggravate the punishment prepared for him. 
And .whovare these we think unworthy of our attention 
and civility, unworthy the care to please t Beings per* 
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.liaps more worthy than oarselVes^ thoagh. te8ar9et.tarmdly 
endowed: they, perhaps, who, bad we beea.an need, 
would have cherished us, in affliction would have don- 
soled us; though needing them not, we have.foever 
proved it — some, it may be, who, though we percehr^^t 
not, have. hearts so deeply tried in sorrow, that Gould we 
know all, pur bosoms would yearn with tender pity -over 
what .we ignorantly wound by neglect and incmlity-^and 
sopoe, it is more than probable, whatever be the ifloodof 
igqoirance or sin that now hangs over them,, with wfaotn 
we are destined to pass a long eternity in the holy feUow- 
ship of heaven. 

Upon christian principles, then, we are prepared to 
say, that it is our doty to be courteous, and, as far as 
may be,, agreeable to all with whom Providence brings us 
in connexion, whether we meet them for a day or an 
hour, or the whole compass of our lives* We are not 
to be idle to please the idle, or ignorant to please the 
ignorant, or vicious to please the vieions — and if we 
were, we should not so succeed in pleasing them^'-^-biit 
we are to laugh with those that laugh, to weep with those 
that weep — to contribute all we ean» in small things as 
in great, to ameliorate the dark condition of our race, 
and scatter flowers on a thorny path. If we are in com- 
pany with those whose tastes and habits are oppoadd ts 
ours, we are to put some restraint upon oar own that 
theirs may not be oifended : if with those whose man'' 
ners are disgusting or tempers uncongenial to us, we are 
bound to cast a veil over the disgust they undesignedly 
excite. We are bound to withhold a remark tlMut wiM 
give pain, or an opinion that will ofiend, unless, soide 
essential purpose is to be answered by their exfressiosi 
To say this is deception or insincerity, is do otiier thaa 
to say it is deception to restrain any evil passbn, or 
^oppress/any angry thought or selfish feeiing-^aor ii 
there any thing in manners and tempers we fa»l4 mora 
selfish, unlovely, and unchristian, than that sort of self* 
indolence which w:oaads every body'acfeeliiiga .^uidar 
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)>r6text of candonr and sincerity. We counsel the lovers 
of so much honesty, to make clean the mansion and pot 
forth no few of its inhabitants, ere they venture to set 
i?icle the gates, that all may be witness of what is passing 
within* 

It appears to us, yonng people cannot go forth into 
the World under a more false impression, than this per* 
suasion ; that they owe no courtesy to any but those 
whom circumstance or preference chance to make their 
friends* They owe it to every individual without excep« 
tion who has not forfeited it by offence against them-*- 
for every individual is their fellow, and their kindred, 
and their companion, in a destiny of which the beginning, 
and the purport, and the issue is the same ; and therefore 
each one is a claimant on their sympathy and benevolence. 
To say that we would do them any kindness in their need, 
or confer any substantial benefit in our power, but refuse 
to conciliate in our ordinary intercourse, is to offer that 
which' we have not, in excuse for withholding that which 
we faave-'-oor benevolence may never have an occasion 
of exercise in substantial benefits— in complaceness, 
kindness, and courtesy, and an accommodating spirit, 
we may always and to every one evince it. 

We know that the devoted christian has something 
more to say respecting the discountenance that should be 
given to folly and irreligion, the distinction to be made 
between those who serve God and those who serve him 
not. This distinction must exist in the feelings of all 
who do sincerely love their Lord — biit we cannot see in 
it an excuse for the cold, repulsive, harsh, unsocial, un- 
condliating manner some pious people assume towards 
those whom they consider less religious than themselves. 
.We are the fellow-criminals, not the judge — whatever 
be our penitence and our hope of pardon, we arc here the 
attainted rebels of our sovereign, not the administrators 
of his justice; and .whatever be the present promise of 
his mercy towards us more than them, his pity takes not 
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ks limit from our judgmeat, and it.msiy be they will e&t8f 
iolo the kibgdom of heaven before us. 

But if yet it does pot appear that we ought to culti- 
vate, habits of kindness, attention, and civility, to all 
around us — behold, there was One who came iqto that 
crowded prison-house that did not belong; to it— «its at- 
tainted inhabitants were not to his mind-^tbere was no 
spirit there congenial to his nature, or fitted tohpldcoiiv- 
munioo with him— their ways were not as .hi» way9, nor 
.their feelings as his feelings— day by day their dii^cordant 
4iatures jarred on his holy bosom, and their impure ji^r- 
.Huitsr^voU^d bis qelestial iuooceiice. Yet he walked 
^courteously in tb0 midst of all, arid stood npt aloof from 
any — he Wept over tbeilr ills, indeed^ and he reprove^ 
.their wrongs t but be kept iK^e at distance as unwdrthy 
.his regard ; he dwelt with them as a brother and u/rieod» 
tooM interest in their lawful occupations, oonfoirmed to 
IhtMr habits, and adapted bis beQ^fits and bi» adyice to 
itbe peculiar qburaoter and need of each. Is^ .the. sj^bjeot 
greater than his king? Is the servant wiser thaA his 
Lord! 
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Class IS.t-tTbtradynamia. 
Our fifteenth Class in Botany i»Tetrad}rDamia,.di9- 
.tingujshed by having six Stamens in each flowerv two of 
which are shorter than the other four. This difloreflce, 
however, is not always very perceptible, and we might 
be apt to confuse the flowers of this Class with those of 
Hexandria, having also six Stamens, but for the marked 
tliffereoce in the obaraeter. of the Sowers* JlUs^thero- 
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fore, the learhep sboald especially observe;: that the 
Tetfadyoamia fibbers have always four Petals, which is 
not the ease with any plant in Hexandria, and which will 
remove all diflScaity as to the length of the Stamens. In 
this Class the Orders are distinguished neither by the 
seeds, as in the last, nor by the Pistils, as in tbeformer 
Classes, but by the shape of the Seed-Vessel. The Orders 
are but two^^if the seed-vessel is a pouch, a sort ;of broad 
roandish pod, the plant is of the first Order, Siliculosa — 
if it is a lob^ p6d, it is of the second Order, Siliquosa. 
The flowets c^ t&is Class are not remarkable for beauty 
—the Mustards, Cabbages, Cresses, Radishes, Turnips, 
and other useful vegetables are all comprised in it; the 
whole race seeming to have a natural and distinc^ve 
character, and that rather of utility than beauty. 

In gathering plants of this Class for examination, we 
mast be careful always to select those that have the 
seed-vessel already formed ; as we shall rarely be able 
to trace the -Generic character so as to decide the name 
of our flower, without it. 

In the first Order of this Class, Siliculosa, we have 

Alyssum, Camline — this plant is white or yellow. The 
pouches ar6 on very long stalks, bearing the style at the 
ead-^two Of the filaments are made with little teeth. 
The pouch has a swollen appearance, but marked with 
a cavity as If pressed inwards. 

Bunias, Sea- Rocket, a pretty Lilack flower, growing 
near the sea — the pouch is crooked and four-sided-r~ 
snaooth fleshy leaves, and a woody stem. 

Crambe, Sea Kale, known to us as a vegetable for 
|te table, is distinguished by its beautiful, waved, and 
jagged leaves, frequently tinted with purple — the blos«- 
som large and white. 

Isatis, Woad, has a chocolate coloured pouch, on aJen* 
d»r stalks, drooping Petals, and Calix yellow. This valua- 
aWe weedis isultivuted to make from it a blue dye: it is 
^W with wUeh the wcient Britons painted their bodies. • 

Vella, Cress Rocket; Xbere ai^«a|Woy.%Hteaaf < 
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what we commoDly call Rockets or Cresses, that we 
scarcely hope to mark out the diffidence by this slight 
sketch; so much are they at first appearance alike. 
This plant has a pale yellow flower, and the globular 
pouches are set with prickles-^the leaves are clett and 
the pouches drooping, 

Subularia, Awlwort, blossoms under water, with nar- 
row, pithy leaves, and small white flowers, the petals of 
which bend inwards. 

Draba, Whitlow-grass, There are several species of 
this plant, all white or yellow, growing in bunches: it is 
difiioult to describe in the Genus, having no particolar 
characteristic but the oblong pouch, undivided and rather 
compressed, with flat, parallel valves within-side. 

Lepidum, Dittander, or Pepperwort, has the poach 
notched at the end and flattened — flowers white, small, 
and obscure. 

Thiaspi, Cress, or Shepherd's- purse, has a heart- 
shaped pouch, the interior like a keeled boat* This is a 
numerous race, of which the flowers are small and ob'* 
scure, always white, and without much to distinguish 
them, but the heart-shaped pouch. 

Cochlearia, Scurvy Grass, or Horse-radish, has a 
very rough pouch, notched at the end«f-*flowers white or 
purple, 

Coronopus, Swine's Cress, is one of those small, white- 
flowered weeds that abound by the road-side and amoog 
rubbish — the pouch kidney-rshaped, compressed, and 
rough. 

Iberis, Candy-tuft, is of the same descriptioni, but msy 
be distinguished by the inequality of the white Petals, 
the two outer ones being larger than the others^ 

In the second Order of 'this Class, Siliquosa, bearing 
pods, instead of pouches, we find 

Dentaria, Coral- wort. This is a large flower of a pale 
purple, rising very high on an undivided stem. In the 
bosom of the upper leaves, it bears bulbs that fall off» 
aiid lakiag Toot» prodaoe the future plant 
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Cardamine, Ladies'-smock, has a loDg, two-edged pod. 
One species, which we propose for our plate, is a hand- 
some flower — the others less so, and mostly white. 

Sisymbrium, Water-cress, or Rocket. The plant we 
are accustomed to use as a salad, is one species out of 
many of this Geniis, The blossoms of all are yellow or 
white, with cylindrical pods, and the leaves are winged 
or compound. 

Erysimum, Winter Cress, or Hedge Mustard, is dis- 
tinguished by a straight, narrow pod, exactly four-sided. 
•Blossoms small and yellow. 

Cheiranthus, Wall-flower or Stock. We shall pro- 
bably know these plants by their affinity to our garden 
: species. They may be distinguished by a gland or tooth 
. on each side of the Gennen. 

Hesperis, Damewort. This flower has the Petals 
placed obliquely or slanting towards the side — ^an up« 
right undivided stem, flowers varying from white to 
purple, in a bunch terminating the stem. 

Arabis, Cress or Turkey Pod, is marked by a nectary, 
resembling a reflected scale within side each leaf of the 
Calix, though in some species too minute to be seen 
without a magnifying glass. The pod is long, narrow^ 
and compressed — flowers white, yellow, and purple. 

Turritis, Tower-wort, is another of the large race of 
Cresses, so much resembling each other in general ap- 
pearance. The pod is long, stifle, and angular, and lying 
close to the stem — ^flowers white and upright. 

Brassica, Cabbage Turnip, or Colewort, is of various 

. kinds, best distinguished from other Genera by the 

glands on the Stamina, there being one between each 

shorter Stamen and the Pistil, and between each longer 

Stamen and the Calix — flowers always yellow. 

Sinapis, Mustard, is of three species; one we know 

as young salading; and another as the seed of which 

common mustard is made for our tables. The flower is 

yellow — has glands similar to those of the last species, 

VOlu III. cc 
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and in all respects much resembles it, except that the 
Calix leaves expand— in the other they are close. 

Baphanus, Radish, or Charlock, has pale flowers, 
strongly veined with purple— the pod roundish, and with 
cells that make it appear jointed. 

The specimen chosen for our plate, is a flower too 
common to be a stranger to any one who gives attention 
to the wild beauties of the meadow or hedge-row. It is 
found in both, blowing abundantly and early. We make 
choice of it, because the parts are distinct, and it is one 
of the finest flowers of the Class. We perceive, on ga- 
thering the specimen, that it is likely to be a Tetrady- 
namia, from the cruciform flower, the four-leaved Calix, 
and the general appearance and character of the plant : 
this, on examination, is confirmed by finding six Stamens, 
two of which are distinctly shorter than the rest. The 
oblong pods, of which, even if we have not a full-grown 
pod, we may judge by the form of the Pistil, the long 
Germen of which afterwards becomes the pod, deter- 
mine it to be of the Order Siliquosa, the second Order 
of the Class, and we have next to ascertain the Genus. 
The long, two-edged pod, opening with a jerk, the divi- 
sions rolling back, the knob at the summit, and the Calix 
a little expanding, are all the generic characters given 
us by Withering ; but these are scarcely sufficient to 
distinguish it ; and if we do not know it is a Cardamioe 
beforehand, we shall be obliged probably to examine 
the specific characters of several Genera, before we can 
quite decide it to be so. In the present specimen, we 
find the Petals large and handsome, of a pale purple, 
beautifully veined, terminating by a handsome bunch a 
straight, stifi" stem, about a foot in height. The Calix is 
small, blunt, and not much expanding from the flower. 
The leaves are compound — the leafits, or divisions of 
leaves, being towards the root broader, and approaching 
to round, but narrowing as they grow nearer to the top, 
till they become quite strap-shaped, none of them bt all 
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notched. Wc can have little difficulty in recognisini^ 
by this description the Cardamine Prateosis, Meadow 
Ladies' smock. Plate XVIl. 

CLASS XV.— TETRADYNAMIA, 6 Stamens, 2 Shorter. 

Order 1. — Siliculosa — Seed-vessel a Pouch. 

Alyssuro Camline 

Bunias Sea Rocket 

Crambe Colewort, S<;a Kale 

Isatis Woad 

Vella Cress Rocket 

Subularia Water Awlwort 

Draba Whitlow Grass 

Lepidium Mountain Dittander 

Thlaspi ShepherdVpurse 

Cochlearia. ..... Scurvy-grass — Horse-radish 

Coronopus Swine s Cress 

Iberis. Candy-tuft 

O&DER 2^— SiLiQuosA-^^ed-vessel a Po^, 

Deutaria Coral-wort 

Cflrdamine Ladies^ smock 

Sisymbrium .... Water-Cress 

Erysimum Winter-Cress 

Cheiranthus .... Wall-Flower— Stock 

Hesperis Damewort 

Arabis Tut key-pod 

Turrit is Tower wort 

Brassica Cabbage 

Sinapis Mustard 

Raphanus Charlock— Radish 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
LESSON XVII.— Plate XT. 
Plate seventeen represents an open temple, formed 
of horizontal and receding arches, which is no more than 
a combination of our former rules. In order to execute 
this figure, we have need of no points but the point of 
Sight (E.) By the dotted lioes (a a a a,) we mark 
from the ground plan the proportions of the bailding. 
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allowing for the centre fourteen feet, for tbe »de i 
nine feet each, and for each pillar one foot. Tbe eleva- 
tion of the front is then drawn by the eye, or according 
to the proportions known or determined on. The method 
of finding the receding pillars, if not already understood, 
will be perceived by the Visual Rays (h hj carried to 
the point of Sight (e,) for the size ; and the diagonals 
(c c c) for their position : the elevation found from the 
first pillars by the Visual Rays (d dj will determine the 
height, and by meeting tbe perpendiculars of the pillars 
(e ej, the size of the succeeding squares. The squares 
must be then divided as usual for the circles by thirds ; 
but the learner must observe to draw the Diagonals from 
the centre of the base line of the half circle, as Cf,J and 
not from the point of Sight (e.) 

The horizontal arches of the side aisles are found 
exactly in the same way, the whole of each arch being 
separately found, though in appearance broken by cross- 
ing each other. To avoid confusion, and the centre 
being an example of the same thing, we have not left 
any of the lines in these* Our next concern is with the 
receding arches, of which the only djfilerence is, that the 
base and upper lines, and the division of the thirds 
(ggg) must be drawn to the point of Sight, and the 
centre of the base (h h) must be found by the diagonals 
(it) and not placed in the apparent centre as (f,) Ob- 
serve also to draw the circles only as far as they can be 
seen behind the horizontal arches. 
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THE VINE-BRANCH. 

I SAW beneath its native stem 
ITie severed Vine-branch layed — 
The dews were fresh upon its cheek — 
The sun-beam on its head. 
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The oew4]lo9m flower did not dvoap, 
The leaf was green and fair-^ 
Vigour and Hfe were in its veins, 
As if it floori&h'd there. 

A little while tte Vine-branch liv'd, 
The smiles of heaven sharing — 
A little while it seemed as blest 
As those the stem was bearing. 

But still the sun-beam shone in yaii^ 
The Vine-branch felt it not — 
The summer grew, the winter came, 
And the Vine-branch bore no fruit. 

So fades and falls the promise fair 
Of poor mortality — 
So perishes the boast of earth, 
When parted, Lord, from thee. 

Ther« seems a bud, there seems a fiow«r. 
Our wisdom's specious dress — 
The briiliant, but unlasting guise 
Of nature*s helplessness. 

But ill shall the rootless virtue stand 
Temptation's trying hour — 
And soon shall the feeble spirit bend 
To earth's delusive power. 

Brief as the bloom of the rootless branch 
The boast of earth shall be — 
Nor truth, nor peace in the bosom bloom. 
Till united, Lord, to thee. 



IN ANSWER TO SOME LINES ON THE TERRORS OF A 
THUNDERSTORM. 

Yes, Love^-and when the storm shall come again — 
And come it will, however it delays— - 
You shall remember, too, the soothing calm 
That closed the ierening of this fearfiil day. 
c c3 
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Passed are the clouds that hung so dark .and low— 
The rushing torrent flows a tranquil stream — 
Changed is the thunder for the linnet » voice, 
The vivid lightning for the moon's pale beam. 

The herbage, perfumed with this moming*s tears, 
Sheds more than wonted fragrance through the air— 
And the frail flower that sunk benealh the rain. 
Blossoms this evening more than ever fair. 

Observe it well — for other storms than these 
Bitter expierience tutors us to dread — 
Thunders more terrible than those that roird 
With harmless menace o*er our shelter^ head. 

And many a shock, in life's yet future day, 
That nature feels not, may be felt by thee — 
And many a cloud of bitterest portent 
Darken thy atmosphere unseen of me. 

Remember then, with what a transient frown 
The tempest, hung its terrors o*er our head — 
Remember what a sweet and placid calm 
Embellished nature, when the storm was sped. 

So think, when sorrow bangs upon thy soul 
Tis but a little, very little while. 
Ere Heaven will brighten on earth's darkest day^ 
And light our evening with a holy smile. 



WHAT IS LIFE? 

" Our dayes are swifter than a poste, . 

" Our life is on the wing — 
'• We fade as leaves by tempest tost, 

" Sicklied and withering. 
** Ere long, man givelh up the ghost 

*' And ends his sojourning. 
*♦ So runs our life as the poste hasteth — 
'' So fades our strength asj^ejeaf wasteth. 

" The mourners go aboute the streete — 
" The dust returns to earth — • 

<< Th' attendants gather up his feet; 
" Hushed is the voyce of myrthe. ,. 
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^ To minstrels and musicke sweet, 

" The pype no more gives birth — 
•* But theye now wet with teares, or ever 
** A month has runne shall weep him never/' 

W. S. 



Fair is the face of nature— truly fair 
The frame of this vast universe^the sky. 
The sea— and all that ray delighted eye 
Pursues unwearied — roving here and there 
In search of objects beautiful or rare — 
But nought of rare or beautiful, on high, 
Beneath, around me, can my soul descry. 
That with the nobler spirit may compare. 
Thus traversing creation — and thus taught, 
The good that satisfies the soul's desires 
Must vainly in terrestrial things be sought. 
Superior to herself that God must be — 
Therefore expanding, rising, she aspires 
Till, through things visible, her faitli lays hold, O God, on 
Thee. VERITA. 



Sweet is the hour of prayer — that hour is sweet, 
"Which brings me, blessed Saviour, to thy feet — 
And pleasant also is the work of praise — 
And, by thy' grace, through all my changing days ' 
"While life is mine, to thee, O Lord, I bring 
My humble song; my grateful offering. 

O it is sweet, when pressed with many a care. 
To come and cast them all on God in prayer — • 
And sweet it is in praises to employ 
Our happier days when brightenM o'er with joy; 
And also sweet when earthly joys are flown, 
Still to give thanks, and joy in God alone. 

VERITA. 
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Tales from Afar.^^By a Clergyman lately resideni 
abroad. — Author of an Alpine Tale, &c. London: 
Printed for F. Westley, 1824. Price 4s. 6d. 
Notwithstanding the name of "Tales,** this little 
work is rather of a descriptive character, and therefore 
cannot fall under censure, as approaching to novel* 
writing. It is a work that we believe most young people 
— we do not exactly mean children — would read with 
pleasure : for descriptive writing has more charm at an 
earlier period of life, than when the mind has been 
exercised in the deeper interests of sentiment, and the 
more stimulating activities of life. A tone of piety 
without exaggeration, or any thing of an argumentative 
nature, to which, as found in some religions stories, we 
strongly object for the inexperienced, reigns throughout 
these Tales, or rather descriptions of character ; while 
the style and sentiment are peaceful, pleasing, and cor- 
rect. We conclude, though not told so, that the sketches 
are from nature. Though the principal part of the 
volume is prose, we extract the following lines, — sug- 
gested by the previous story of a friend dying io a 
foreign land, — as in themselves pleasing, and most 
easily separable from the rest. 

A MONITORY EPISTLE. 

AddreBsed to a Yotmg 'Friend intending to Traod. 

From the mother's breast that fed thee, 

^rota a father's arms that twined ; 
From the brother's love that led thee^, 

From a sister fond and kind — 

Thou art going! think on ocean. 

Ere thou launch thy fragile bark ; 
Think of its tumultuous motion ; 

Of its tempests if?ild and dark. 
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There, the wave of pleasure flowing, 

Lends thy fancy wings of air; 
There, in bliss the breezes blowing, 

Round thee flap their banners fair. 

So thy golden dreams may tell thee— ^ 
My heart once thus whispered too ; 

But, ere lon^, may grief compel thee. 
To attest my warnings true. 

For the shores where virtue nursed theCi 
When thine eyes shall search in vain ; 

When thy keen regrets have cursed thee; 
Then believe this votive strain? 

I far lands have tracked beguiling, 
As [ deemed, life*s listless way. 

While the tempter near me, smiling, 
Onward lur'd me still to stray. 

** Distant hills,*' he said, '* rose greener; 

** Other plains more flowered spread ; 
*' Farther skies yet stretched sereoer 

" Over earth's enamelled bed." 

Eager round 1 roamed creation, 

Hope before me gaily sung : 
But deluded still, vexation 

Deep my tortured bosom stung. 

Knowing where I went, nor caring, 
Rest 1 sought through change and time; 

Reckless I a heart was bearing, 
Still the same from clime to clime. 

Think not that life's wings wave lighter 

On Ausonia*8 balmy shore ; 
Dream not that the wound is slighter 

Which thine eye ne'er wept before ! 

Will thy morning shine for ever? 

Still be blest the evening hour? 
Will the hand of pleasure never 

Cease to deck thy noontide bower? 

Will no dark remorse pursue thee? 

No accusing conscience cry ? 
Will no eye of terror view thee? 

No avenging God be by? 



197 
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Hark 1 I hear a voice of warning 
From that lone sepulchral gloom : 

Tis some mother, there adorning 
Her poor boy's untimely tomb. 

O! how oft has mom*s bright billow 
Borne the buoyant heart away, 

All whose hopes from that nighfs pillow 
Fled, like evening's fitful ray ! 

Ah 1 methinks I see thee yonder 
Lean convuUed thy aching head, 

While Despair and Anguish wander 
Shrieking round thy cold death-bed. 

There no voice of love to cheer thee 
From the healing page of life! 

Mother, no, nor father near thee, ' 
To o'erwatch the last sad strife I . 

Think) ok I ih'tvk then, ere to oceaa 
Thpu.iQomroit thy belmle»a baii^ 

Think of all its dread commocioni 
Of its waters waste ftud dark 1 

In the path a) one of duty 
Can tb* immortal miud repose; 

Peace dwells there; and there in beaatf 
Sharon's gentle flowret blowa. 

In those shades where Jesus mildly 
Medicates the wounded breast. 

Thou shalt find, now waodering wUdfy* 
For thy poor, tost spirit — rest. 

Hadst thou once but proved what healing 
Breathes from Gilead's gifted bahn. 

Long ere now had every feeling 
In that hapless heart been calm! 

Come with me, then^ and I'll guide thee 
Where no syren weaves her wiles : 

Lo 1 that hallowed spot beside thee*-* 
There EMMANUEL sweetly smiles! 
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A Practical Guide to the Composition and Application 
of the English Language ; or 9 a Compendious System 
of English Grammar^ Literary Criticism, and Prac- 
tical Logic. By, Peter Smith, A.M. Price lOs. 6df. 
LondoQ, 1824. Oliver aod Co. Edinburgh; and 
Whittaker and Co. London. 

We can with moefa confidence recommend this work 
to the notice of our readers, as well to tho^e who teach 
as to those who learn. It Appears to us a more efficient 
guide than any thiiig we have met with in the form of 
an English grammar within the compass of a school- 
book. There are few persons, perhaps, but have found 
the insufficiency of those we generally use. In the edu- 
cation of girls, we believe there are few things so ge- 
nerally ill-taught as English grammar : indeed it is rarely 
learned at all — for we cannot consider it as learned in 
any degree by the Repetition of rules that are ne^er 
applied and never understood. Next to the Primer, or 
contemporary with it, the Abridgment of Murray is put 
into the hands of an infant, and no book in the catalogue 
is more assiduously worn out and perse veringly renewed 
through all the earlier years of education. Asking par- 
don of established practice, we believe this to be of no 
use whatever; and excepting that it does not signify 
what an infant learns to exercise its memory, we should 
think it an entire loss of time ; for we are certain, no 
one idea is gained by the committing of these rules to 
memory at an early age : or at any age at all, if no more 
be done. Yet this is vtrhat is generally called learning 
grammar ; and we have never, we believe not once, met 
with a girl of fifteen who could correctly parse a sen- 
tence, or tell why she wrote it in one way in preference 
to another. Thanks to habit and an ear, we get up a 
language that passes without offence, but is very seldom 
spoken or written correctly. Yet surely this is an object 
worthy of more attention, and might be attained in less 
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time than we actaally expend in not attaining it. To do 
this, wo must go more deeply into the study of gprammar, 
and at an age when we can understand " the why and 
the wherefore," as well as the fact. In the work before 
US, the system appears to us full, clear, and practical, 
and such as might be pursued with advantage. The 
second division of the work. Sketches of Literary Cri- 
ticism, may also be studied with advantage, whether or 
not we assent to all its nice distinctions. Ladies are 
not all to be authors, but they must all talk and they 
must all write, and to know the real meaning and true 
value of words is no small accomplishment — we do not 
hesitate to say it is a very rare one ; and it is impossible 
not to observe in society the ridiculous misuse of words 
and want of proportion between the expression and the 
meaning to be expressed. The third part of the work 
is entitled Elements of Logic. We are aware that logic 
is not a usual part of female education— but as we de« 
precate ignorance of any thing, and are advocates for 
the exercise, in any way, of the reflective powers, we 
consider even this part of the work as far from useless 
to a young woman. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

C Continued from page 200 J 

8UHMARY OF THJB HISTORY OF THB WORLD TO THE TIME OF THE 
BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. B.C. 588. 

Having thus traced up the history of each separate 
kingdom to aboat the same period of time, we propose 
to pause upon it for a moment, look back upon the 
ground we have gone over, and consider the altered 
state of the Creator's work since the period of its first 
creation. And here again we must ask excuse, if, from 
our desire to combine and elucidate for the benefit of 
younger readers, we seem to re-tell our story, and lose 
time in repeating what we have related before. 

From the small limit of man's first paradise, or rather 
from the yet narrower compass of the Ark, that floated 
secure over the waters of a drowning world, we have 
seen the race of maukiud gradually yet rapidly increasing* 
Separating themselves as their families became numerous, 
we have seen them divide amongst them the soil that was 
at first the common property of all, and expending upon 
it their labour, and often defending it with their blood, 
become by prescriptive right the sole possessors of their 
portion. Upon this first security of exclusive possession, 
we have seen them quit their wandering, independent 
habits, and settle in the enjoyment of their possessions ; 
building them cities, forming themselves into nations, in- 
stituting laws, and amassing the knowledge, experience, 
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and iovention, as well as the wealth, of each generation, 
for the enriching of the succeeding ones. We have 
seen, too, that from enjoying and improving, they passed 
to disputing over their separate allotments, city against 
city, and nation against nation, till some growing great 
upon the spoiling of the others, a few nations came to 
prevail and be distinguished fr6m the rest ; and these we 
term the great kingdoms of the earthy and enquire cu- 
riously for their history and progress ; and who governed 
them, and how they rose and how they fell, makes up 
the history of the world. 

Too numerous soou for the fertile spot on which they 
were first created, the richest in its productions, and the 
finest in its climate of the whole surface of the globe, we 
have seen its inhabitants spreading themselves to the 
north and to the south, to the east and to the west, even 
into the impervious wilds of Europe, the torrid deserts of 
Lybia, and the wild Scythian wastes. And from the 
simplicity of their first estate, in which they took of the 
produce of the ground for their immediate need, built 
them a hut for shelter at night, and left it as done with 
in the morning, and knew not and guessed not that there 
were other needs or other joys than the bare demands of 
nature and her small supplies, we have seen them multi- 
plying with rapidity their necessities and the means of 
supplying them — feelings, tastes, and powers awakened 
in their bosoms, that at first lay Hidden even from them- 
selves ; gratifications for every sense in almost endless va- 
riety invented or discovered ; countless contrivances to 
increase the enjoyment of life and ward off* its ills. 
Whether the happiness of man had increased with bis 
knowledge, powers, and resources, is a doubt that will 
never cease to be agilated and disputed of amongst us, 
and will still be decidtid according to the difTereat feel- 
ings of those who discuss or reflect upon tbe subject. 
Had man continued in his first estate, a progressive in- 
crease of happiness was clearly tie portion intended for 
him by his Creator. Adam w^ perfectly happy iu Para- 
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dise, because he was innocent and secare from flU ^nd 
had wherewith to satisfy all the desires he had ; yet was 
it bat our nature's childhood : the exquisite enjoyments 
that increased knowledge and expanded intellect have 
brought into our world, the countless delights that refine- 
ment has multiplied upon us, which, however perverted 
by our sins, are delights, and given of heaven, though 
misused, were probably yet in reserve as the reward of 
exerted and cultivated powers — communicated, as still 
they are, from God, but left to the receiver to improve 
and work with to his own advantage. Had he continued 
in innocencQ, happy at first, Adam had probably increased 
his happiness by increasing his powers of enjoyment- 
enlarging by cultivation at once his desires and his means 
of gratifying them. What this world might have been 
had man not fallen from his first estate, it is not even 
in imagination's power to picture, nor is there any ne- 
cessity for the speculative attempt to do so. Yet con- 
templating what it is, some faint idea we may form of 
what it might have been, had every thing in nature and 
every thing in maa exactly served . the purpose of ita 
creation, and produced the good without the evil that 
we uow derive from it; for from every power, moral 
and physical, we are conscious of deriving both good and 
evil — pleasure and pain— the good and the pleasure 
were the original purpose, the evil and the pain were 
the after-hap that came of man's disobedience. If, 
therefore, the flowers had been left to grow without the 
weeds, we must suppose that mankind would have been 
in a more exalted state of happiness after some thousand 
years, than when placed in his first simplicity in the gar- 
den of Paradise. But this is a picture of which there 
is no original now, whatever there may be hereafter. If 
it ever was a design, it has not taken efi*ect : the great 
Originator allowed it to be put aside at its very com- 
mencement, and a very difierent result to be substituted 
in its stead. Never, however, let us indulge the idea 
that h^ 1^ been baulked, defeated, disappointed; or 
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doubt that he will ultimately do what he pleases with 
that which is absolutely his — perhaps exhibiting to the 
admiring universe hereafter this now corrupted globe, 
in all the perfectness for which he originally designed 
it. But leaving conjecture for the too sure reality, we 
perceive that the good and the evil have increased 16^ 
gether. Every refinement that has added to our means 
of enjoyment, has introduced its attendant vice and con- 
sequent misery-— every enlargement of the capacity for 
intellectual pleasure, has proved a new inlet through 
which our spirit may be wounded, and a new weapon by 
which we may wound the spirit of others ; and sadder far 
than all, every newly-discovered gift of heaven, or newly- 
invented means of using it to our advantage, has been 
an implement of grosser outrage upon his laws, a draught 
of deeper oblivion of his claims. It may well therefore 
be questioned, whether man was better or worse, more 
happy or more miserable for the rapid progress of civili- 
zation and refinement we have been tracing in our his- 
tory of the world — in short, whether the Egyptian with 
hU wAJI-diffested code of laws, the Sfede with his Imu- 
rious feast and splendid palaces, the Carthaginian with 
his ships and merchandise, the Athenian with his arts 
and learning, was a happier being than the wandering 
herdsman, whose knowledge was the management of a 
few poor sheep, his dwelling the tent he bore upon his 
shoulders, and his proudest possession a well of wMt. 
For our own opinion, we should not hesitate to pronounce 
that he was so — for in this world which the A^uthor of all 
goodness once pronounced so good, we believe the good 
to be enjoyed does yet prevail above the evil snflFered; 
and that a proportionate increase of both by higher cul- 
tivation, must therefore on the whole be on the side of 

gain to us. 

But in this space of between three and four hundred 
years that we have been reviewing, a change had taken 
place more striking than all we have been alluding to. 
The world that God had created for himself had cast off, 
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rejected^ and entirely fargotten him — ^nay, more than for- 
gotten — for he was to them as one that had not been^ 
whose existence was altogether unknown to them. The 
elements, whose properties he had imparted, the sun and 
stars that he bad made, the creatures he had endowed 
with extraordinary powers, the best things and the worst 
things that his hands had moulded from the dast — nay, 
even the rebel spirits, his enemies, whom he had cast 
out from heaven, bad divided amongst them the honour 
and the worship that were all his due, but no one knew 
to render him. And more extraordinary if possible than 
this — for all these, the children of men, God had re- 
jected and abandoned, and left to the course they chose 
— we have seen tha people he had chosen from the rest 
as the medium through which he was to carry on his 
purpose of redeeming mercy, and save his name from 
oblivion and his world from destruction — the descend- 
ants of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, whom he kept 
so. holy in a corrupted world — the nation that be re- 
deemed from bondage, put into possession of a fertile 
region, establisbed in all the greatness and splendour of 
an independent kingdom — the people to whom he made 
known the truth when all beside were in error — with 
whom he held close and intimate communion when he 
was unknown to the whole world beside — strange as it 
is, we have seen these people too reject and forsake 
]}i^, and grow into an excess of wickedness and idolatry 
surpassed by none, till they provoked him to take away 
their kingdom, and send them, his children, into cap- 
. tivity of the children of men, his enemies. And such 
is the condition of the world at this period of our history, 
3416 years after the Creation. But amid all this seem- 
ing confusion, and controversion of the Omnipotent 
design, we may be assured there was perfect and entire 
order as far as regarded the purpose of the Most High. 
The world that had forgotten him, and seemed of him 
forgotten, was but making ready for the events that were 
to follow, for the one great purpose for which he had 
Dd3 
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borne with their wickedness and stayed his jostice— and 
still, as we shall find, though seemingly averted, his eye 
was on the people he had chosen. 

Meantime we have traced up the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth, who before this period held an 
eminent station in its history. The first of these distin- 
guished nations we found existing on the earth, was 
Egypt, of whose story we can find no beginning, and we 
reach almost the end, before that of any other nation, 
except the people of God, has a beginning. It made its 
appearance on the historical page as a nation already 
great, rich, and luxurious, though we know not how it 
came so ; and when we took leave of it under the reign of 
Amasis, B.C. 569, it was on the eve of being subdued 
and sunk into obscurity bj the growing power of Assyria, 
the heights of its greatness being already past. Next in 
succession to Egypt, and partly its contemporary in great- 
ness, we turned to Assyria, of which the beginning was 
equally obscure, and which we left at the summit of her 
greatness, under the famous Nebuchadnezzar, who left 
his extensive conquests and splendid capital of Babylon 
to Belshazzar, his successor, B.C. 562. The brief his- 
tory of the Syrian empire was begun and ended, being 
absorbed in that of Assyria. Media we left under the 
reign of Cyaxares, in 584, very near, as we shall here- 
after see, to the time of its absorption in the Persian 
Empire. Persia we have named but as a kingd<^i£^jnst 
emerging from obscurity, the whole of whose histoi^ls'y^t 
untold. Scythians, Celts, Phrygians, and other smaller 
nations, we have named as people who filled up the 
space dividing or surrounding those greater nations, and 
occasionally interfering with their history, but claiming 
scarcely any history of their own. Of the Greek king- 
doms we have clearer and more entire records, and 
fliotigh strangely mixed with fable, we hear of their be- 
ginning and gradual advance to greatness. We left 
them at the period of the Captivity, Athens and Sparta 
at least, already distinguishing themselves in arms, and 
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enjoyiDg a settled legblatien, though not yet at tfa^ 
summit of their glory. Athens was just settled un- 
der the laws of Solon, who died about 562; and 
Sparta, whose history is as yet obscure, had been for 
a long time prospering under the established institutions 
of Ltycurgus. Next in succession, but not inferior in 
importance to these, we passed to the history of Car- 
thage ; of which we can learn nothing excepting its com- 
mencement ; and it will be remembered that we left its 
lustory in entire obscurity, though certainly growing into 
consequence. Later in its origin than any of these, we 
lastly reach the history of Rome, whose small beginning 
and as yet small progress, we terminated at the death of 
Tarquinius, B.C.572; but little dreatled or regarded yet 
by those other nations, the whole of which it was there- 
after to grasp in the extension of its enormous power. 
Such is the history of the Heathen world up to this point 
of time. The Jews, we scarcely need to repeat, perhaps, 
were as a nation gone — ten tribes, composing the king- 
dom of Israel, were totally lost, to re-appear no more in 
hbtory ; we know not what became of them. The other 
two tribes, forming the kingdom of Judeah, were cap- 
tives to the king of Assyria, and removed to Babylon; 
Jerusalem was burned to the ground and existed no lon- 
ger, and her territory was either desert, or the dwelling 
of strangers. 

^gijrl^ith respect to the remaining surface of the globe, 
we know nothing of what was passing on it ; but doubt ; 
less it began to be pretty extensively inhabited. As we 
hear that the king of Egypt conquered Africa as far as 
the Atlantic, we must suppose the whole northern part 
at least of that continent was in some measure peopled. 
All the Islands of the Mediterranean and the southern 
coasts of Europe we know were so ; and probably the 
eastern parts of Europe and the north-western parts of 
Asia were at least overrun, if not settled by the Celts 
and Scythians. Of the eastern parts of Asia^ beyond 
the Indian rivers, we are quite uninformed; we shall 
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find of theiD no ancieat historj : probably tbe r^rwtjrict" 
of the earth had aot yet extended itself thither ; aaitber» 
as we may suppose, to the saiitfaerD parts of Africa. -. 

We hope oar readers nay by this time have formed 
a clear and conoeoted view of the world*s history as fajr 
as we have advanced with it, and will see at one glance 
how every nation then existing, was situated, and what 
parts of the history of each were contemporary with 
each other — for this is what we aim at, as being that 
which is least perceived in the general mode of writing 
and reading history. It is the better to gain this par- 
pose we make the present panse in oar progres^^ loiter- 
ing by the way to look back on the groand ^we have 
gone over. We have only now to conclade tbis first 
Section of our General History, by a brief review of 
the progress of knowledge, arts, sciences, and legisla- 
ture, as far as we can judge of it, up to this period of 
the world's existence^ 

We have the means of knowing but very little as to 
the progress of civilization in the Antediluvian world ; 
but however much it was, Noah and his sons must have 
had all the benefit of it, when they began afresh the 
afiairs of the depopulated earth. This second com- 
mencement of the world therefore, could not be so siigij- 
pie and unlearned, or as we should call it, barbarous, as 
the first; and rapidly from thence knowledge accu- 
mulated and skill increased. We are not dispos^^. . 
any means to echo the opinions of those who lopfitto 
these distant periods for the golden age of wisdom, and 
talk of Egyptian and of Eastern learning, till they really 
believe that we have done nothing since but degenerate 
from the knowledge and wisdom of our remote fore- 
fathers. We rather suppose, on the contrary, that all 
the learning of Egypt and the East united, would scarcely 
enable a professor of literature in the . present day to 
support his pretensions. Yet is it not the less true, 
that we derive almost every thing from them — ^for whence 
is human perfection derived, but from the imperfect 
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domraenoement ? The mechanical arts, those at least 
that materially affected the comforts and necessaries of 
life, were, as it might be expected they would be, the 
most rapid in their advancement, while scientific and 
i&tellectual improvement awaited the leisure of a ma- 
tnrer age. Hence in some things it does seem that 
the skill of man had reached its perfection at this early 
period, and gone farther too, as appears, than we can 
follow. The enormous fabricks of Egypt are not only 
beyond our power to imitate, but beyond our concep- 
tion of the manner in which they were erected, so in- 
calculable seems the mechanical power that would be 
necessary to raise to such a height such immense masses 
of stone. The splendour of Solomon's Temple dazzles 
oar imagination, and but that we read it in records of 
indisputable authenticity, we should treat it as a legend 
of some fabulous region. In the richness of their stuffs, the 
fineness of their embroidery, and the splendour of their 
dresses too, we are led to suppose the antients far out- 
vied uS — but in this it is to be remembered that the 
casteru language- in which the report must have de- 
scended to us, is the language of exaggeration, and also 
that when cdl was new, things might seem and be de- 
scribed as undoubtedly curious or magnificent, which 
could they be presented to our experience in their 
reality, would seem but awkward fabrications. And in 
iSalSif respects, perhaps, to the richness and abundance 
8t tftyff materials rather than to their skill in using them, 
were to be attributed the wonders they produced. The 
treasures of gold, and jewels, and ivory, and marbles, 
and predous woods, treasures that exhausted nature 
cannot now pour forth fast enough to satisfy the demands 
of the increasing world, were then probably in unlimited 
abundance in those regions, of which they are the native 
productions. However this be, notwithstanding the 
almost marvellous accounts of their doings, we are in- 
clined ix> believe there was more abundance than re** 
finement in their luxury, more labour than skill in their 
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prodaolioos. Certain it is, hoi^eirer, that befofci Om 
period^ they knew how to manafaotare in some way all 
the most asefnl articles for the better aeecMiinodation of 
life. Their cities far exceeded oar cities in oiagnitade 
and splendour, and their fabricks almost pass onr ima- 
gination: and enough of E^^yptian sculpture remains to 
prove the extent of their attainments in that art at least 
Painting, as we have before remarked, seems to have 
been of later growth : perhaps we can scarecely sfty that 
any progress had yet been made in it, though rude de- 
signs or imitations of objects there certainly were. 
Language and composition, whether prose or poetry, we 
know had in one instance reached its highest perfection 
— for we suppose it cannot be disputed that the Hebrew 
Scriptures stand unequalled in the literature of the world ; 
though certainly there comes the doubt whether the 
language of Scripture as well as the matter might not 
be miraculously inspired ; we have no records to prove 
that there were other such poets and historians as Moses 
and Daviii, nor indeed that there were poets and histo- 
rians at all ; except tfaaf^heir use- of- written -characters 
implies a knowledge of composition, ' as does also the 
frequent mention of songs imply a knowledge of poetry, 
at a very early date. - Musick seems to havebeen anfong 
the first awakened faculties of man, but we have no 
means whatever of judging of the progress made in it 
as a science before the present era of our history, ,j|^r 
the perfection to which their instruments were wrought; 
it is impossible that we should have any, unless their 
musick could have remained for our inspection; because 
whatever might be recorded of it could be but the judg- 
ment of contemporaries, whose knowledge of musick 
coald advance no farther than the science itself.' It 
seems Bkely that the vegetable world shotild be an object 
of study that would early present itself to the enquiring 
mind of man, and we have some mention of it among 
the accomplishmenfts of Solomon. But probably the 
knowledge of natur^ history as well as astronomy, was 



confined to what was practical^ and of use in tke con- 
cerns of life ; for <he specimens of Egyptian wisdoiii 
transmitted to ns, leate ns no reason to suppose they 
had much knowledge of either. All was dawning^ how- 
ever — every thing before this period was began, and all 
the arts of life in some measure understood. The 
greatest remaining barbarism seems to have been in the 
moral perceptions ; for amid all their legiskitive wisdom, 
there appears but small accuracy in the distinctions pf 
right and wrong. The progress of civilization, after the 
manner we described in our early numbers, had long 
ere this effaced all traces of the equality of man, and his 
originally equal claims to power and possession. The 
right of some to command while others obeyed, of some . 
to abound while others wanted, was recognized every 
where. In short, the constitution of the world and its 
general aspect were not very much different (o what 
they are at present. And with this slight review taking 
our leave of it generally, 3416 years after the crieation 
of man in Paradise, and 588 years before tbe^reat era 
of the Saviour's birth, we shall lAyr resume, where we 
left it, the history of God's chosen people. 



REFLECTIONS 
ION SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



The fear of the Lord is to hate evil — Prov. viii. 13. 

A BEAUTIFUL definition of that distinctive fear that 
may. consist' even with perfect love, of which it is else- 
where said that it casteth out fear : for this fear is love 
itself, since it is no more than to hate evil for love of him 
whom it offends. It is not to walk delighted on a for- 
bidden path, to, take with appetite of forbidden fruits, 
the enjoyment only lessened by fear of discovery, and 
dread of punishment. It is not to keep his laws from 
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dread of retribution^ wishing all the time it were per- 
mitted us to break them. It is not to do evU as often as 
we may, and good only when we most, lest we provoke 
the wrath of him we fear ; ever when that fear is removed 
or veiled from oar immediate perception, preferring the 
evil, and making choice of the wrong — and when we fol- 
low on the path he prescribes, esteeming it a sacrifice, 
and consenting to make it only because we dare not meet 
the consequences of disobedience. This is fear such as 
rules the bond-slave, who does because he must do what 
bis master bids; and this has torment in it— -for the 
inclination and the fear are not agreed, and whichever 
be yielded to, the other gives us pain. But the fear 
of the Lord is to hate evil — to leave it as a loath- 
some bitter, rather than a forbidden sweet— a thing 
more fearful in itself than in its consequence : a thing 
which if the choice were permitted us we could not 
choose, because he we fear mislikes it, and we are of 
his mind. It is to be miserable, not delighted on any 
path that he has not appointed. It is not to abstain 
from sin and love it, bat to hate it and so abstain : and 
this because that evil is the thing he hates, is what 
offends him, is what provokes him, affects his honoar, 
invades his right, pollutes his works — Him, even him we 
fear and love. And when the fear is so defined, surely 
it is no other than the love itself. 

Fret not thyself because of evil men, neither he thou 
envious of the wicked. — Proverbs xxiv. 19. 
By separating in our minds the things of time and 
sense from their eternal issues, we work for ourselves 
pain and sorrow that we might well escape. We fret 
ourselves against an order of things that if God ordained 
not, he thinks proper to permit, though we his crea- 
tures are ill-content to do so. There is much, it is true, 
that we may have personally to suffer from the evil- 
doers, and we cannot avoid being pained by it — bat 
even then it does not become us to fret ourselves, be- 
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cause of them— to be impatient of their evil worcU» re- 
sentful of their falsehood, and poignantly alive to every 
wrong, as if we did not know that though '* flourishing 
now as a young bay-tree," to-morrow ^'we go by and it 
is gone." But besides our participations in the injury, 
there is in us a fretful impatience of the wrong we see, 
an irritable eagerness to correct it, not unmixed with 
envy at its seeming success : and as a nearer approach to 
God makes us more susceptible of what is sin in others 
as well as in ourselves, this fretfulness because of it be- 
comes thence a stronger temptation, and needs to be 
guarded against. Pity, not resentment, intreaty, not 
invective, is what the wicked claim from 'creatures of like 
nature with themselves : and in respect of their success, 
small need is there of our envy — their prosperity is a 
fiction, not a reality now ; for there is not, perhaps, a sin 
that brings not with it its own temporal punishment-^we 
may not perceive the retribution though we know the 
wrong, and so oar souls grow fretful and envious of their 
escape — ^for we saw the outward act, but cannot see the 
deep, internal pang, the secret bitterness of the fruits 
they gather. But knowing beyond all this the eternal 
doom of the unrighteous, is it not strange that our 
bosoms should ever be moved by them, except it be to 
pity ? Or that we should wonder, except it be at our 
own impatience of their successful wrong? 

Var ilfaut croire de caur pour iire justifies et con- 
fesser sa foi par ses paroles pour obtenir le salut* — 
Rom. X. 10. 

£n vain Fhomme se flatte de la foi de son coeur, s'il 
la dement par sa langue, par ses maximes, par ses moeurs. 
Ces deux moyens institues de Dieu pour le salut, ren- 
ferment tons les autres. Une foi sincere et veritable 
honore Dieu dans le coeur: la confession I'honore de- 
vant \es hommes. La premiere d6truit dans le p6cheur 
la pr6somption de ses propres forces pour le bien, en 

VOL. III. E e 
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I'cUlfBQlit de ne se eonfier qu^en IMeu. La seconde 
TpbUga Ji^4priser FeBtime et la malice des hommes, 
poor Qfestimei* el na oraindre que Diea« Qui i^eegit 
d'uo tel mattre n'esl pas dig^e de le ser?ir : biea metas 
de jr6gDer aveo lui. QuBSKBii. 

Ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that da^ shfiuf/i 
overtake you as a thief. -^1 Thess. v. 4. 
We start with instinctive boirror from the idea of 
sadden death. Tell in society some 1»le, of those who 
die unwarned, and every oheek grows. pale. and every 
bosom starts. What is it a sign of ^ They, who are 
awake can never be swrprised—- they on whom the light 
of day is shining, fear not the coming of the thief. Oor 
fears bespeak our danger and betray our state. We ave 
asleep and in darkness. Sweetly dreaming over one 
possessed delights^ . or as deeply, though less, sweetly, 
absorbed in subl^nsMry c$re, we are not listing for the 
steps of him who com0$. to take away both joy 9, and 
care ; and though be be even at oar doors,, we cannot 
hear him. And worse than this-, vire are in darkness. 
If wakened suddenly from onr careless slumbers, we 
know not how or where to help onrselves, we cannot 
find the path of safety — ^surprised, overtaken, in the 
midnight darkness of ignorance and sin, frightful indeed 
must be the awakening, by such a guest,, from our «un<«> 
guarded slumbers. But he who is prepared can never 
be surprised. Sober, watchful, and ever expectant of 
that day he knows must eome, the child of light cannot 
die suddenly. His armour is always on, he never 
slumbers, his treasures are made sure— death will come 
to him as to the other; but though he have no warning 
of his approach, he does not die unwarned — for he has 
all his life been waiting for its coming. No state but 
this is safe. 
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Venez, voyez et goutez, comhien h Seigneur est doux. — 
PSJSAVMB xxsiii. 8. 

Quelle folie de craindre d'etre trop k Diea ! C'est 
craiikdre d'etre trop heareax; c'est crdndre d'aimer la 
voloiit6 de Diea en totites choses : c'est craindre d'avoir 
trop de courage dans les croix iD^vitables^ trop de oon- 
Bolatioo dans Tamour de Diea, et trop de d^tachemeiit 
pour les passions qui noas rendent mis^rables. M6pri- 
sons done les choses de la terre pour 6tire tout k Diea* 
Je ne dis pas que nous les quittions absolumei^; car 
qndnd on est d6j& dans une vie honu^te et r^gl^^^ il 
n'y a qu^k changer le fond de son coeur en aimant, et 
noQs ferons k pen pr^s les m&mes choses que nous fai- 
sons: car Dieu ne renverse point les coiiditions des 
hommes ni les fonctions qu'il y a lui-m^me attaqh^es; 
mais nous ferons pour servir Dieu ce que nous faisons 
poor servir et pour plaire au moiide et pour nous con- 
tenter nous-m^mes. II y aura seulement cette diffdr- 
^nce^ qu^au lien d^tre d6vor6s par notre orgueif, par 
hod passions tyrraniques et par la censure maligne dii 
monde, nous agirons au contraire avec liberty, avec cou- 
rage, avec esp6rance en Dieu: la confiance nous ani- 
mera ; Tattente des biens 6ternels qui s'approcbent pen- 
dant que ceux d'ici-bas nous 6chappent» nous soutiendra 
au milieu des peines ; I'amour de Dieu, qui nous fera 
sentir celui qu'il a pour nous, nous donnera des ailes 
poUr vol'er dans sa voie et pour nous 61ever au-dessus 
de toutes nos mis^res. Si nous avons de la peine & 
le croire, Texp^rience nous en convaincra : Venez, voyez 
et goutez, dit David, combien le Seigneur est doux. 
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LECTURE THE FIFTH. 



Bh$9§d are they which are persecuted for righteousnese' 
sake: for their* a is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
for my sake. 

R^oice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your re- 
ward tn heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. — Matthbw v. 10, 11, 12. 

Onb of the ideas that most forcibly arrest the miud in 
reading passages of this description, is the striking dif- 
ference between the opinions of God and the opinions of 
men ; the fruit of that fatal disseverment which took 
place between the Creator and his creatares at the Fall : 
they were no longer of a mind — a false estimate of every 
thing, of right and wrong, of good and evil, of happiness 
and misery, supervened upon the clouded intellect of 
man — he no longer saw things as God saw them, nor 
judged of them as God judged of them — with the first- 
committed sin a deep delusion passed upon his mind, 
a mist of most impenetrable error ; and through tliis, as 
by some optical illusion we may see things distorted, or 
discoloured, or reversed, he has ever since perceived, 
and felt, and judged of all about him and within him. 
What in the estimate of God is wretchedness, man has 
determined to be bliss ; and has bewailed and pitied those 
whom God pronounces blessed: — what God has ap- 
proved, he has treated as the wrong, and what God con- 
demns and forbids, he has found to be just and beautiful: 
and too well we know the disorder, and misdoing, and 
darkness, and confusion, this opposition of judgment has 
brought into our world. 
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It was part of the Gk>spel mission to re-accord these 
disunited minds, to reconcile the creature to his Creator^ 
tiot by plirdob oaly and the removal of the barrier that 
was between them» hot by reoonoiling^ re-according, 
niakidg once more to be agreed, the opinions of the re- 
novated spirit with those df his Maker : and it is one of 
the strongest proofs of sucb relho vation, that the awakened 
spirit gradaally changes its opinions of every thing, and 
faegios to see them as God sees them, and judge of 
them' as he judges — ^happiness and misery, and right and 
wrong, aad good and evil, become words of very different 
import-^they remain indeed in his vocabulary, but as to 
the meaning, they not unfreqnently change places, and 
mean the very opposite to what they meant before. 

The divine Preacher, intent upon this his mission, goes 
on boldly to pronounce them blessed whom mankind es- 
teemed the most miserable of the earth; to mark out, as 
objects of distinguished favour, the despised, suffering, 
and distressed of our race. But who was of his mind { 
Of aH who heard him, none, perhaps-«~for even the few 
disciples who followed him, and listened eagerly to his 
words» were as yet uninstructed as to the nature of that 
kingdom, and honour, and happiness he had promised to 
bestow-^they had not yet tasted for his sake the draught 
of earthly bitterness, and found it sweet and good for 
them to drink of. But how must the woi*ds have recur- 
red to the minds of those diseipies, big as they Were with 
rich assurance and holy consolation, when he they followed 
was withdrawn, and they found themselves alone in a 
world that refused them the common rights of humanity, 
loathed^ pursued, tormented them as the vilest and most 
degraded of their race. And then too, doubtless they 
believed what, when they heard it, they might have 
doubted, that they were blessed indeed amidst it all— « 
many a one among 'his hearers, lived to verify the 
Freachei^s words, and pmve that amid fire, and sword, 
and nakedness, and cruel mockings, and unsparing tor- 
Be 3 
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tures, they were blessed— the only blessed in a world that 
scorned them. 

The fire is gone out, and the sword is sheathed, and 
the voice of the persecutor is hushed— ^the name of the 
despised One is acknowledged in bur wotld, and Chris- 
tion is an appellation we should be loath to have denied 
us« however little we may be disposed to do to prove our 
claim to it. Are the words then now without a meaning, 
and the promise void? Has it ceased to be a precious 
and most valued blessing, finding no head to light upon? 
Far, very far indeed is it from being so. It stands in* 
scribed by the hand divine for the consolation and encou- 
ragement of all who need it, and never, while the world 
endures, will the promise stand unheeded and unclaimed. 
We are very little disposed to exaggerate the wrong to 
whiqh a sincere Christian is exposed from an unbelieving 
world. On the contrary we incline to think too mueh is 
said of it in general, and too much is made of it ; and 
we would caution young Christians against imagining 
that every opposition to their wishes is a persecution, 
and every idle jest upon their principles, an injury that 
will entitle them to future compensation. We like to 
think so, because we like importance ; and our pride is 
gratified by the idea that in suffering for his sake, we are 
rendering back something to Him from whom we receive 
all things-^and there is a dignity, a sense of gpreatness 
attached to voluntary endurance, that exalts us in our 
own esteem. Even our better feelings come in to the 
delusion — ^gratitude to our Saviour, a wish to follow in 
his footsteps and share his cross, and inherit the blessing 
annexed to it, may make us really willing to suffer per- 
secutions and anxious to persuade ourselves we do so. 
And. I fear from ojae or other of these motives, there are 
some so absolutely determined to be persecuted, that 
they provoke it by every manner of indiscretion and vio« 
lence; and beginning the warfare of their own good 
pleasure, lay claim to the praise of martyrdom for all the 
wounds they happen to receive in it. We need a great 
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deal of candid and close examination of ourselves upon 
this pointy for it is a dangerous error — ^it feeds our pride, 
noorishes a contentious disposition, and beguiles us into 
various sorts of imprudence and excess. 

Before we venture to prefer our claim to the blessing 
annexed to persecution, we have many things to consider. 
There are the words of our text—-" for righteousness' 
sake." We may be reviled and opposed for what we 
call our religion, while our righteoutness has small share 
in the concwn*— for, alas ! it is sometimes so far in the 
back-gvonnd, that our persecutors have not even noted 
its existence : and not seldom, if they had, would they, 
for ita very loveliness, have spared to wrong us. We 
are to consider, therefore, what it is in us that provokes 
the oppontion we meet with, whether from friends or 
foes. It may be some eccentricity of conduct or needless 
singularity in things unimportant — ^it may be some arro- 
gant assumption of superiority over those who are less 
enlightened than ourselves — or an impertinent intrusion 
of our sentiments when uncalled for — or a violent and in- 
temperate maintenance of oar opinions — or neglect of 
the proprieties of life, or offensive tempers, or defective 
judgment. Now none of these things are the righteous- 
ness of the gospel — and though they may so mix them- 
selves up with our religious profession as to seem to 
make a part of it, and the world's injustice may refuse to 
make the, due distinction between the profession itself 
and the errors that attaint it, the fact is still, that we suf- 
fer not for our righteousness', but for our folly's sake. 
And then, as the holy text goes on, it must be for ** his 
sake" — his, the Saviour of the world, the despised and 
crucified then, now the openly acknowledged, but secretly 
neglected Saviour. And further, it must be "falsely." 
Thus again we have to consider the nature of that evil 
which is spoken against us— are we sure it is false ? Or, 
if not true, have we given no needless ground for sup- 
posing that it may be so ? We are to be cautious not 
only of deserving blame, but of giving occasion to it. 
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AjDd if that evil which is mttered against odbegrDUDdi^fl 
aad malicious, we have still to examiae ourselves bow 
we have provoked it*-*iji it for his sake? > Is it beoMKie 
we have loved him, and owned him, and served bkli, 
because it has been plain to all that we do so, that ^ve 
have become objects of slander and injustice^ (pom the 
world ? Or have we made us enemies by our own tem- 
pers and misconduct^ glad to vent their resentments upon 
our religion as the point on which we are most accessible? 
If it be the latter, the Lord shall judge them for tbeir 
doings: but rather than take pride to> ourselves as. the 
suffering servants of our Saviour, we bave need to^ be 
bumbled that by our faults we have provoked aspersions 
on his name and on his cause. 

These cautions taken, there does yet remain a Mess* 
ing for the persecuted-— rejoicing and exceeding gladness 
or those whom the world reviles, maligns^, and slanders. 
Such were those who in the earlier ages of Christian bis* 
tory suffered the loss of all things from die. enmit^r of 
men, excited by their holy lives .and. righteous ^principl^, 
and open avowal of the Saviour's, name. There vas 
clearly no other cause of enmity-*-:men. would not have 
troubled themselves about them, emperors and kii^ 
would not have stooped from their thrones to intermed* 
die with the follies of an obscure and contemned people, 
bad there not been some greater ground of enmity than 
their own follies and indiscretions. They did indeed JMif- 
fer for righteousness' and the Saviour's sake, and great 
is their reward in heaven. And now is not the blessii^ 
void, though the case is greatly altered. There never 
was a period' or pliice in which real piety stood so h^ 
in publick estimation as it does now in this our bappy 
country. We may almost say religion is fashionabie* 
Profaoeness and open outrage upon its TequiremsBts are 
inelegant and ungenteel; the great and gay will run 
after a popular preacher with as much eagerness as to 
a favourite opera ; religious publications are scattered 
through every house, and even venture to show them* 
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selves in oar circulating libraries. The fashionable 
mother, who is training her children for a world which 
is the sole inheritance she desires for them, thinks reli- 
gions instraction necessary to their perfect accomplish- 
ment — the miserable votary of dissipation, in the first mo- 
ment of disappointment, turns to some religious friend for 
consolation — thus acknowledgfing they know the value of 
the treasure they have not. The memory of very many 
can record the time when it was not so ; but now we 
must confess, even that sort of persecntion which affeots 
Qs only in our feelings and dares not touch our external 
welfare, has almost ceased : — ^for indeed we are not dis- 
posed to give so important a name to the laugh of folly, 
and the blunders of ignorance : the mind elevated by real 
piety cannot be wounded by them; nothing can well 
come within the reach of such weapons but our vanity or 
weakness. 

Still there are cases and occasions perhaps to all, when 
the devoted Christian receives hard measure from the 
mistidcen world. They persist in judging of him not as 
what he professes himself to be, the chief of sinners, 
mourning for his sins^ and struggling to subdue them, 
but as what they in mockery call him«— a Saint ; it is that 
he feign would be indeed, and sighs and longs to be, but 
which he dares not call himself. And then they affect 
to be surprised at his weakness, and outragied by his 
errors — ^they watch for his falling as for a triumph — ^and 
while the faults of others or their own are neither grief 
nor shame to them, they wonder, and whisper, and pass 
the satiric smile, and raise the lip of scorn — not that they 
care who sins, for they prefer sin to holiness — but be- 
cause tl^y hate the objects of the Saviour's love and the 
profession of godliness, and are delighted that the one 
should be offended and the other disgraced. And these 
are indeed shafts that strike home. The Saint, as they 
call him, the contrite sinner as he feels himself to be, knows 
far more than they can tell him of his own defection — their 
reproaches can never be so bitter as his own — whatever be 
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their estimpite of his faiilts, theamoimt is as but a <^her 
to th^ account he makes of tfaem^-i-they canoot sink, him 
in bis own esteem, for he is lower ia his own than ever 
he can be in theirs. Bot Q, with what' reckless, cmielty 
do they urge the shaft into his striken bosoofty and deepen 
the blu^h upon his cheeky and add. w^^^ht *lo tfad 
burden too heavy .for, his strength already* . For 'ittM 
that tb^y would commit without a. thought or^« nmre* 
his /spirit sicl^ens in<agoabing sadness; i> they, know 
it,. ,aa4. delight to add mockery, to his fanga* Let 
himpul fisid0 hia sonrow^and the love of righteous^ 
11683 fjroin which it springs^ >aad the holy faith thai k 
tefittiSe^f and. commit the same ain^ as carelessly ^^nd 
wilfully as they do, and they will make him norepvoaobea 
T-for.it is not him l^ut his religion they dislike-*^!' i^oot 
for his, but for rightopusoess' and hisSaviour's sake that 
they revile him. 

And no lesff. hardly than <^ hia had deeds, w-dke' world 
disposed, to judge of th^ good deeds: of the hottest difii^ 
tifin, wliQ^is by isdl means endeavouring, to.'graeeteto 
religion and give glory to ibis. God^ This :ia no aa^^m, 
perhaps, however excellent, .for vidiudi a> wwong.motm 
cannot b^ supposed; and such il.is the delightiof nei^lift 
ifiyent and. ajsHoribe to those, .whoBk>mL.ihehrv.eon9oi8nB^ 
they. know to be better than tbeais^lvea, and floated 
by purer {Hriociplea. Eor.eisery geAetoua aet.tiM^lind'* 
sordid motive... Ifhe speaks forth^his.sefltkniiiitat to is 
ostentatious; if he i9 silent, .he equivocates tbem'<^-^t he 
is serious^ rdiglon makes him melancholy; 4f jie js gay^ 
he is not ap sober-minded as he preti»nda<^-«very aamfice 
of his inclination is extravagance, every iodaigenee of it 
inconsistency* If the troth were so, they would fovgifve 
him freely, for then he would be. even as theflMelves 
but because it is not so, they hate him and revile hno and 
misjudge hi|n. 

. Some too, we know, have to. eiidure much fitna the 
opposition of those who do really love them and^^iesive 
their welfare, but who forming themselves a fiUseesti- 
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fliate of goody cannot consent to see them prefer eternity 
to time, and heayen to earth, and holiness to sin. Though 
we shonld not call this perseention, sidce it results from 
mistakeD kindness, it is jet most hard to bear ; and to 
resisi^ and offend fbose we love, because we love our 
Saviour better, is a saffering for his sake that may well 
lay ckdm to riiare the blessing pronounced on -all who 
saffer for him. There aire some also, most undoubtedly, 
whose earthly prospects arie affected by their religious 
faooesty : who for iheir Saviour's sake must forfeit friends, 
and house, and tabds, and much that nature values and 
se'tee' desires. * Honcfured and happy indeed are these, 
for they shall receive ten-fold of all they lose. 

Id all' these tUngs th^ pteacher'svoice is sweetly heard 
r^RqiMce and be exceeding glad«— be glad in your sor- 
rows', be glad in your dangers, in your losses : for great is 
the feonoiir already enjoyed, and great the reward prepared 
for you hereafter, lie present honour is, that the world 
has so dealt with others and with greater than ourselves. 
The prophets who of old spake out the will of God in a 
world 'detcMiined not to hear it, were the first objects 
of persecution, the first reviled and ill-judged of. 
The apostles, those honoured companions of our Lord, 
the sakits and holy martyrs who succeeded them, beings 
now immortal in the heavens, found on earth no better 
trealsient. But chief of all are we honoured in being 
thus conformed to our Lord himself in the manner of 
his isojooming upon earth. Should we desire the smiles 
of a world that never smiled on him?' Could we value 
approbation from a world that looked on perfect purity, 
and hoKness, and-truth, and did not like it? Might we 
gotsmodthly and nncensured on our course, encompassed 
Yiith flivoar, encouraged and caressed, it would seem we 
must bear but little resemblance to him who found such 
different treatment; for why should men like in us what 
they loathed in Mm, and greet in the servant what in the 
niaster they resisted ? Our colours must be lowered and 
concealed, ere they who slew our captain^ would let us 
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pass without a sound of warfare. Unlifce htm indeed 
we are, as the faintest shadow to the substance it imitates, 
but can never be mistaken for : very great then is 
the honour, if in this we may something be made like 
him, share of his wrongs, drink of his cup, and be 
partakers of his destiny. Yet is this but the present 
honour — the rich reward is in reserve: it is no less 
than to share, in recompense of our disgrace, the king- 
dom he purchased for his by his own. To falfil ' his 
Father's law he was reviled, persecuted, and evil-spoken 
of, and claimed for his reward immortal bliss .and glory 
for those who should be willing to bear the same for 
him. He saw of the travail of his soul and was satisfied, 
though the gain was not his» but ours-— And we too shall 
be satisfied/ though t^e purchase is not ours, but his. 
The division: is very unequal, truly. He who was Lord 
of all, the greatest, purest, and most spotless being, bore 
the reviling, the persecution, and the wrong of crea- 
tures who were but as dust beneath bis. feet ; md the 
price of his endurance was no more but to bestcrw on 
those very creatures a portion of the:glory that before 
was all his own, and admit them to be partners of his 
bliss. Our sufiering for his sake, be it at its most, is 
but the petty malice of creatures like ourselves, injuries 
but little passing for the most part our deserts, |mvati6n 
of good that was never ours but by sufferance, wrongs 
that though they pain can seldom really harm us — and 
the reward assigned, amazing inequstHtgf J is no less than 
the kingdom of heaven itself— ^eternal, never-ceasing bliss! 
Our sufierings, be they what they may, cannot be the 
purchase of such unequal recompense-r-^nt our willing- 
ness to .bear them is accepted byr^Him as a proof of the 
gratitude, and love, and conformity to his will, which is 
all he demands of us. 

Such is the meaning of the preacher's^.Words,.as'they 
stand now addressed to us, as erst to those^of old; and 
now as when he spake them first, we ask. Who is of his 
mind ? Not they who think the praise of men of more 
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value than the approbation of God — and ve fear they are 
not fev among us — who of all the opinions they can find, 
place his last upon the scale, to be only attended to 
when the world shall give its leave. Is it not in vain we 
are told that God has so said, has so commanded, so for- 
bidden ? It is the custom, every body does it, I shall 
offend, I shall be blamed, I shall be ridiculed — are circu- 
lated and accepted among us as decisive of all controversy? 
Men think those happy whom the world esteems and 
highly speaks of, decks with its laurels and fosters with 
its praise. He, this divine preacher, was of far other 
mind. He knew that an unrighteous world could not love 
righteousness, and that the sQliles of men would never be 
conceded to principles that must be a tacit reproach upon 
their own. He knew, for he had ample cause to know, 
that goodness in its best and loveliest form was not ac- 
ceptable in a corrupted world : on their curses therefore 
and not upon their praise, he chose to hang his blessing 
— and there, whether we be of his mind or not, the bless- 
ing surely stays. And many a deeply stricken spirit has 
gone safely to heaven under their frown that their ca- 
resses would have ruined ; and many a hesitating spirit 
has been driven by their unkindness to cling closer to 
its God — and many an erring spirit has learned in their 
reproaches its forgotten duty. Blessed, thrice blessed, 
if for the transitory frown of a mistaking, mis-judging^ 
and mis-dealing world, one smile of approbation can be 
gained from him for whose sake we have braved and 
borne it. 

But we do not think so — we do not act as if we thought 
^o. Daily and hourly we equivocate the best feelings of 
our hearts, lest men should frown on them.; we smile 
on the vice we loath, lest they should cry out upon our 
preciseness: we give into their language, and habits, 
and occupations, however adverse to our feelings, lest 
we should lose their favour and be discarded from their 
embrace. We blush, yes, strange as it sounds, we even 
blush when they charge us with too much love and too 
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much duty to our Saviour — we start aside from our path 
for the idlest jest of the idlest tongue ; and are stung to 
madness by the reproaches of man, while the disappro- 
bation of God sits lightly on our bosom. Or if we stand 
fast, if we endure it, do we account ourselves blessed 
—honoured above all other honour — glad above all 
gladness? — Or do we not hang down our heads dis- 
graced — ^bewail and fret ourselves as if we had bard 
measure from the hand of Providence— weep where we 
were bidden to be glad, and sorrow where we were bid- 
den to rejoice? Ah! when will man and his Maker 
be agreed ? 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 
LETTER THE EIGHTH. 

I CLOSED my last letter with some observations on 
the study of languages, as one of the most desirablo oc- 
cupations of a young woman's leisure, for such I de- 
cidedly consider it. In the acquisition it is a pleasing 
exercise of the mental powers ; and when attained, a 
possession that can scarcely tend to dissipate the mind, 
or lead to an ostentatious display ofour intellectual wealtli. 
There are few companies in which any one knows or 
cares how many languages we understand, or in which 
vanity itself can devise the means of making it appear. 
This may seem to some a reason why study is useless: 
but begging pardon of a too fashionable system of edu- 
cation, I am of a different opinion — for while I. would 
abridge in nothing that can multiply home amusemjents, 
heighten our intellectual pleasures, and embellpsh the 
social intercourse of life, display is the object I should 
most anxiously avoid, as that to which females are by 
nature and circumstance sufficiently prepense, which 
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proves not seldom the bane of their peace and the de- 
baser of their moral worth. We have already given this 
as a reason why we think drawing is a safer talent than 
musick, and we repeat it as a reason among others for 
encouraging the acquisition of languages in preference 
to many other studies. 

But, so far from that dearth of occupation some peo- 
ple's weariness implies, T find the subjects thicken on 
me as I advance ; and if I go on to recommend all I 
think worthy of attention, I fear you will presently ex- 
claim against me, that time is too brief to answer the 
demand. Well, when it is really so, let us stop ; for 
not one of all these things is necessary to our happiness 
or duty, our present worth, or our eternal welfiwre— 
but while there is a half-hour frivolously spent, or indo- 
lently wasted,' let us go on ; Heaven has not been vdth- 
out a motive in giving us such varied powers and such 
endless means of exercising them. Before I proceed 
to other literary pursuits, I must say something, as I 
know you will expect of me, upon the subject of 
needle- work, the peculiar task of woman, and that which 
occupies three fourths of the time of all those, taken in 
the aggregate, who are occupied at all. It is difficult 
to prescribe a general rule, when every different situa- 
tion in which an individual can be placed, requires a 
different one. There can be no doubt, however, that 
every girl should know how to do useful work; and thait 
she may do so, I should have it taught in the very 
earliest years, before time becomes too valuable to be 
so expended: before eight or nine years of age this 
might be done with, and no more intrude upon the in- 
valuable years of education. But this is irrelevant to 
my subject, which is the occupation of your time when 
education is nominally finished. I do not mean to de- 
preciate the achievements of the needle, or exclude its 
operations as an innocent and often useful employment, 
even when not absolutely a necessary one. In a family 
circle, where conversation is desired, or reading aloud 
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is practised, it is a resoaree that sopplies occopation for 
the fingers, leaTiDg the thoughts disoccapied and free 
for other matters. Even in solitude it may be the occa- 
sional repose of a mind that has been carried out of itself 
by other ocoupatioiiSi and desires to recall its scattered 
forces, and concentrate them within itself by quiet medi- 
tation. You will perceive that I speak this of work as 
A matter of choice,' where to do it or not to do it is at 
our pleasure, duty or necessity apart. Where the duties 
of our station absolutely require it of «s, there needs no 
Oifyinion to beigiven; because duty is to be done of 
•course, and to be done before every thing else, however 
desirable' and however lovely. The only danger is lest 
^o mistake for duty what is in fact a tasteless choice 
jMnobled with the name. We go into many bouses-* 
five out of six iperhaps, in which wq hear the ladies, 
married and single, grumbling over the quantity of work 
^hey have to da; and in excuse for their ignorance upon 
every subject presented to them, the incapability of all 
vatiooal discoarse-, and rejection of all counsel for their 
itaotitai itaprovemeat, they answer us with the want of 
4iaie, by reaten of this endless quantity of work that is 
teposed on them. Yet on mature examination of this 
4>neirou8 difty, I liave generally fo^nd that some portion 
.<of the work would have kept their waiting-maids out of 
snischief — another portion might be paid for by a small 
rtfraction of the money that is ispent on some folly they 
iwofild be as Well without, aad make happy beside the 
fStarviflig cottager who might be so employed— 4uid a 
2^^ater portion far than these was tha^ which might just 
4id well be left undone ; which neithei duty, necessity, 
iriior the proprieties of life required should be done at 
^1. Now of all these portions, dear M., abridge your 
-working hoars ; the dress that consumes your time is far 
mote costly than that which empties your purse. As 
/ar AS ptepriety requires, both -must be conceded to it; 
(iboiditever accjnstom yoiirself to think that while one is to 
(be ecwMmwiei the other is of rno qonsideiation-MUid 
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tbat thoagh it is to be calculated whether a dress will 
cost one guinea or ten, it does not siguify whether the 
preparing of it cost you a few hours or as many days 
or weeks. I do not bid you spend no time upon your 
dress, nor caa prescribe the quantity; because it can 
be only determined by the requirements of your station 
in life, and your pecuniary means of meeting the ne- 
cessity : but I charge you not to consider that what only 
takes up time to procure, is lawfully within your reach; 
and while you would be ashamed to exceed in your ex- 
penditure, make bankrupt of a possession money can 
never repurchase, nor economy replace. Maintain an 
habitual sense of the value of time, and cultivate a taste 
for improvement, and the quantity of needle- work will 
adjust itself-— you will never then sit down to it, without 
measuring the motive and the need of doing so. This 
explained, it is the least of my intentions to prohibit you 
the use of the needle. Whatever has been my impatience 
on seeing people in the most vigourous moments of their 
most vigourous days sit hour by hour, stitching what 
may just as well go unstitched, it has not been greater 
than my pleasure, in watching the patient invalid, whose 
enfeebled powers were as little capable of mental as of 
bodily exertion, as she beguiled the tedious hours of un- 
willing inaction, by the even unnecessary exercise of 
ingenuity in this innocent employ. By no means would 
I have you made incapable of such a resource. 
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Walking one morning by myself— an unfavourable 
circumstance for a Listener — and in a lonely place, where 
though I could not please myself as Rousseau did with 
believing the foot of man had never trodden, I certainly 
could discern no traces of his despoiling hand — a fit of 
enthusiasm, such as poets I suppose are subject to, 
seized upon my brain in favour of nature's unassisted 
p f 3 
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kiorks: andm ami Sublime «ol^q«iy { begftn to dewjr 
«h e anassioatioiw ctamiitted by jmn's sacrilegioos hmd 
opon her VMtive charms. I compared the briery path I 
-mm cveepiBglhroa^ witfi diffic^ty, to the broad beaten 
terapike ; 4he elegance and nnvplieiity of tlie wild flowers 
Mf tidng*, half showing themselves wpmi their beds of 
fveen, to the trained, and trimmed, tmi methodically- 
planted flowers of the garden $ trees wfttence no prnner 
Iwd everdopped a branch, grass whence the mower had 
iiot #Hed 4iis scythe, nor Che reaper his bosom-^HreceMes 
w4ierefor y«ars the red-bretut had retomed to rebuild 
ys nest aod found it as he left it. ''What a pity is it/' I 
^e^elaimed, *' that man should intermeddle with wliat God 
has made« knd mar the beauties he can never -mend. 
When aH that avarice and vanity suggest has 1)een tried 
^ torture :our parks and gardens into form, are they to 
he compared to the wild, woody glade, tlmt knows no 
raining but fVom nature's hand, yearly returning to re- 
dross her work ?" So I thought, and so have poets said 
*afid sung for ages past — and so sure was 1 growing that 
every thing should be as nature made it, that it is possible 
I might have gone on to say, as some of them have said, 
that rather than clear a wood for building houses and 
inaking turnpikes, it would be advisable to live like 
our forefathers in the hollows of trees, and teach our 
habitation over sting«nettles — had I not in the midst of 
my soliloquy egressed from this same wood, and within 
ken of man's lamented depredations, found myself upon 
the beach. It chanced that there was walking there a 
man who seemed intent on finding something among the 
pebbles boheath his feet. Often he stooped down to 
pick them up, and after alittle examination, threw them 
trwh bioi*^<-once only I perceived that having looked on 
one with' attention, he Tetained it in his hands. '* Why*" 
said % 'Mo you prefer that stone to all the rest?" "Be- 
^cattse," he seplM, ''it is of vahie, and th^ are worth 
iiothii%." '^ And yet," I answered, "I see no beauty 
ki that, mote than in the others^t is a rough, brown 



stone/* "It is fio now, and there is no beauty in it, 
but there is value : when t have eat and polished it, 
and set it in a golden rim, its beauty will be acknow- 
hfiged, and rival purchasers wfl! contend for the posses- 
sioo. Homeio my laboratory, and I will show yon the 
riefaeat jewels of the Easferh mine, and yon will say they 
jEPeem bat ineti^^mit and Worthless stones — see them again 
upon the trow of royalty, or on the neck of beauty, and 
joa will gasse t>n diem as nature's most exquisite produc- 
tious." This was true — but then my soliloquy was ab« 
aolately wasted — ^for here were nature's most valuable, 
most inimitable, and probably most tedious productions, 
not only improved by art, btit owing to it all their per- 
ceptible tfaougii not their real value. The gem was a 
gem while it lay neglected in the sand ; but most would 
have passed it by uufheeded, or finding, have rejected 
it as of little value : and even when the worth was as- 
certained, we doubt much tf any lady would be ambitious 
to string the nnpoKshed jewels for her bosom, or bind 
theifi in her hair. 

There are things beside stones that, valuable in them- 
lielves, need the factitious aid of ornament to make 
them lovely. All the polish in the world, it is true, 
would not make of the worthless stone a diamond, and 
whoever knew the value, would take the gem without it, 
and reject the other in its richest brilliancy ; but the rich 
jewel inust be set and polished, ere its beauty is per- 
ceived, or with the unskilful, the glittering paste may be 
preferred before it. Is not this a truth too much for- 
gotten by some who think it enough to be good, without 
remembering to be agreeable ? With some parents who 
while they are storing the minds of their children with 
knowledge, and leading them forward in the paths of 
truth, carefully notii^ every symptom of mental de- 
formity — ^fearful, perhaps, of fostering vanity, or over- 
loolnng the importance of recommending by exterior 
beauty the interior worth — are totally neglecting their 
miannerBy habits, and appearances ? Is it not so with 
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some young persons, who earnestly desiring to please 
their God, and loving their fellow creatures for his sake, 
do yet misjudgingly despise or carelessly neglect those 
trifles that, trifles as they are, make all the difference 
between an agreeable and a disagreeable woiAan, and 
though they affect not the moral or religious worth, will 
make that work the more or the less acceptable and 
lovely. Such persons are surely doing wrong, and if 
professing to be religious, doubly wrong — for the blame 
will be cast upon their religion, not upon themselves — 
they render that unlovely and unattractive which is in it- 
self most beautiful; they revolt where they ought to 
win. There is no natural connexion, no possible aflSnity 
between religion and awkwardness, coarseness and in- 
civility, an unpolished manner or an ungraceful mind. 
This seems so impossible, that we should not need to 
speak of it, did we not see every day instances of a mis- 
taken, we could almost say, a proud neglect of these at- 
tentions in persons whose minds are truly occupied with 
great matters ; and did we not every day hear, without 
being able to contradict it, that good people are disa- 
greeable. To elder persons and to parents much might 
be said — but I listen for the young, and will end my 
apostrophe with the tale that gave rise to it. 

I have heard or read of somebody, who on visiting the 
magnificent fabricks of Italy, which they had heard were 
of marble, were very much disappointed to find them not 
polished from top to bottom, smooth and shining like a 
marble chimney-piece — ^for aught they saw, the buildings 
might as well have been of stone. Much such a dunce, 
I fear, did I prove myself, when I accepted an invitation 
from a family of whom I had heard so much good report, 
I had long been anxious to be admitted to their society. 
The excellence of their education, the cultivation be- 
stowed on their minds, and the high religious principles 
that regulated their conduct, were things of so much no- 
toriety in the neighbourhood, I could not but have formed 
the most pleasing anticipation of pleasure in . my inter- 
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course with them, and the highest possible estimate of 
their worth. If I was disappoiDted, the fault nndoubt'- 
edly was mine ; for their worth was equal to the repre- 
sentation made of it: thej were all I have said, and all 
I had heard : what right had I to expect more ? I had 
heard these young ladies had both talent and principle-^ 
I went prepared to admire and to love them. As I 
stayed some time 'in the house, I had opportunities of 
observing them under different circumstances, at home 
and abroad, in company and alone : what I have to re- 
mark, therefore, must not be understood to have passed 
in one day, or in quite such rapid succession as I may 
tell it ; meither did each thing happed once only — I de- 
scribe rather Iheir habitual deportment. 

When I was first conducted into the house, two young 
ladies were sitting in the drawing-room, one engaged wi& 
-ber bo^k, the other with her needle : whetlier each one had 
a task to perform, and feared the doom's-day clock might 
strike before it was completed, I cannot say ; {mt neither 
ceased their occupation when I entered, though as a 
^guest add a stranger, it might have been expected T 
should be in some manner received by them in their pa- 
rents' absence. They answered when I spoke to them, 
•it is true; but they never made any attempt to address 
me. Miss Julia kept her elbow on the table, and her 
head on her band in such a position as almost to turn her 
book towards the sofa on which I was rittiiig; and even 
when she did spe&k, held her eyes as intently fixed on 
her book, as if some ikia^ck power held them there in 
perpetoal durance. Miss Enim^, whose work was of a 
description I thougfat might as well have been done in 
her chamber, or at least renioTed on the entrance of a 
guest, was, I perceived, dnder the influence of some vow 
not to remove her nose above two inches from her thim- 
ble, though there was scarcely a pas^ge between them 
^6r the few words iny importunity ^rced from her. 
The ^ost natural inference from such a reception would 
have been, that my visit was unwelcome : but I had rea* 
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SOD to know the contrary ; and I had frequent occasions 
afterwards to observe that all persons, whether friends or 
strangers, had to encounter on their approach the perse- 
vering industry of these ladies. Indeed, whoever de- 
sired the Miss B.'s civility, must wait for it ; for when a 
few days after I introduced to them in our walk some 
young persons with whom I knew they desired intimacy, 
they gave an inclination of the head with a look that 
might very well be mistaken for a frown, turned their 
backs immediately, and went on with their own conver- 
sation. Be it not, however, supposed that the Miss B.'s 
could not communicate, or would not — when it was per- 
fectly convenient to themselves. Julia was indeed of a 
temper silent and reserved, though wanting neither of 
feeling nor affection — Emma was lively and animated in 
the extreme — it was easy to perceive that the same effects 
in each had resulted from different causes. In Julia, from 
an indolent indifference to things she considered not es- 
sential — in Emma, from a contempt of what she believed 
beneath her. 

There was company that evening, and having found 
the young ladies so extremely agreeable alone, I was 
something curious to see what they might be in society. 
They did not however think it necessary to be ready for 
some time after they were expected in the room. At 
length Miss Julia made her appearance through the door- 
way — one might almost say through the door — for she 
opened it but barely wide enough to force her small per- 
son through the interstice. Whether there was any 
one present;sho was glad to see, remained a riddle ; so 
eager was she to get possession of the nearest corner of 
the nearest chair she could find ; seemijig by no means 
aware that she might sit as safely in the middle of it — 
and having reached the port, she took care to leave it 
no more that night. Emma's approach was by no means 
so peaceful : with the assistance of a gust of wind, she 
<5ontrived to startle every body from their seats by the 
banging of the door, stumbled over two stools and a 
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work-table before she reached the upper end of the 
room, and went down on the sofa with a bang, that, had 
her specific gravity been greater, might have endangered 
the fragile ornamental of the chimney. And this even- 
ing, though I could not hear the subject of her discourse 
or guess the cause of her mirth, I had the first proof 
that Emma could both laugh and talk ; for she continued 
daring the whole evening in half whispering discourse, 
accompanied by frequent titter, with a young person of 
her own age, their hands fast locked in each other, to 
intimate, I suppose, the inseparability of their afi^ections. 
And woe to the unlucky wight who attempted to be 
thirds in the discourse. I addressed them sometimes 
and so did others — but an immediate cessation of their 
discourse, a monosyllable reply to our address, and a 
look exchanged between them, sufficiently intimated 
that we might spare ourselves the trouble. Certainly 
had I been asked that night if the Miss fi.'s were agreea- 
ble girls, my veracity or my friendship must have con- 
ceded in the reply. 

The time did come, nevertheless, when T was allowed 
to hear these young ladies converse — but though to all 
appearance they spoke the vulgar tongue, the subject of 
their discourse was not much more intelligible than if it 
had been the vernacular language of Kamskatchka or 
Pern. Neither persons nor things had the names by 
\^hich I had been accustomed to hear them called : and 
then there was so profuse an admixture of "by-words," 
" femily sayings," and ''standing jokes," one needed to 
be provided with a glossary as long as the list of French 
Idioms with which a modern traveller sets out on his first 
visit to Paris. That all this was very amusing, and very 
innocently so to themselves, I make no doubt — but T had 
been accustomed to suppose that when we speak at table, 
or in company with others, good-breeding requires we 
should converse in some known tongue, that all may if 
they please take part in the conversation. So sure was 
I, however^ of the talents and good sense of the ladies, 
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I did not doubt their conversation would be very edify- 
ing if ever I could gain a share of it, and I resolved to 
abide in patience some opportunities of addressing them 
in my own way. In pursuance of this resolve, I watched 
every occasion to draw them into conversation. Walk- 
ing with Miss Julia, I gathered a flower and made some 
remarks upon its properties: she knew nothing about 
flowers- and thought it a useless pursuit. I ventured to 
observe that since the Almighty had condescended to 
create them, it might possibly not be beneath his crea- 
tures to take notice of them. Thinking these subjects 
might be too light for the lady's wisdom, I next at- 
tempted something deeper — but her modesty here came 
in aid of her taciturnity ; and she said the subject was 
too deep for her understanding : and so the conversation 
ended. Sitting with Miss Emma, I asked if she had 
finished any drawings lately. She answered that she had 
done several, bat did not know where any of them were; 
a plain intimation that she drew for her own pleasure, 
not for mine. When assembled in the family circle, my 
attempts were equally fruitless : the young ladies never 
happened to hear what was passing in their presence. 
Julia seldom answered till she had been addressed three 
times ; and Emma generally chimed in to the middle of 
somebody's speech, with remarks quite foreign to the 
subject — setting all right in the end by confessing they 
were thinking of something else — a compliment of which 
they were very prodigal in all companies. As these 
ladies were christians, I would not suppose them to be 
more than usually selfish, nor in their dispositions were 
they — but in defiance of what is usually supposed to be 
a requisition of good breeding, they were invariably fond 
of talking of their own aflairs. It has been said that to 
be agreeable in conversation, we must never speak of 
ourselves: the Miss B.'s had no such maxim; however 
abstract might be the subject where it begun, it always 
ended in, "I saw," "J said," "J did — my friends — my 
house — my studies — my family — my prospects." I had 
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Dot long been acquainted with them before I perceived 
that particular attention had been paid to the pronuncia- 
tion of their words, and as their education had been 
something classical, it cannot be disputed that they were 
most technically correct. There are those whose think it 
more elegant, because more polite, to talk the language 
of the society in which we live, and allow words to keep 
the sound custom had assigned them — however this be, 
they had an invariable habit of repeating immediately, by 
accident of course, every word they supposed to be mis- 
pronounced by another : I never found an opportunity of 
teOiiig them, that I knew those who would spoil any 
speech they happen to be making, rather than repeat in a 
different manner a word they suppose to be mispro- 
nounced by i^nother. I might not have observed upon 
this extraordinary accuracy, had it not been to contrast 
it with an inaccuracy of a very remarkable kind — for 
though so particular about the sound of words, these 
ladies evinced a marvellous disregard to their meaning. 
At the breakfast-table we had tea excruciatingly hot, 
poured out of a lovely tea-pot, and accompanied by bread 
and butter of infinite excellence. In our walks — when 
the vile weather did not prevent walking— we saw the 
sweetest ships that ever sailed the waters, the most ex- 
quisite cows that ever ate grass ; and returning agonized 
with cold, we not seldom found a heavenly fire, by which 
we sate down enraptured^ comfortably bewailing the 
cruel shortness of the days and the eternal length of the 
nights ; particularly when we had an imtneasurable quan- 
tity of chesnuts to roast, of which the ladies declared 
themselves to be devotedly fond. 

My ears were not the only senses doomed to be ago- 
nized, to use the ladies' own word, by their incongruities. 
As there was no appearance of extraordinary economy 
in Mrs. B's establishment, and I had no reason to sup- 
pose a want of means, I could not but be surprised at 
the ordinary adjustment of the young ladies' habiliments. 
The evenings I saw them in company, they were indeed 
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expemiv^lj dressed^— but od all coincBon occafions' it 
was diflSetdttasay whether the sempstress or the* washer* 
woman was most wanted': added to wliioh, their clothes, 
being alw^s too big or tooIitHe, were evidently, made 
for somebody else: the- outer and the inner garments 
could seldom agree to keep the same boundary--*tiie 
buttons would not button and the tyes would not tye— * 
iF other people wore things one way^ the Miss B/s wore 
them in the opposite-^not, as I found' on enquity, from 
afflscted singularity, but because they did not observe 
but what other people^s were the same. After keeping 
ns waiting half an hour for their preseaee- at the dinner 
table, they made their appearance in their morning dress, 
not at all the cleaner for another dUy^s service, excnsiiig 
themselves that they had not hadtime tt> dress* Observ- 
ing Miss Emma's locks one morning in all the simpli<^ly 
of native straightness, t ventured to ask- if "she had been 
bathing. By no means ; but she had beeni reading so 
lat^ the night before, she had not time to curl her- hair. 
One tfaihgmust be acknowtedged-^if the Miss^B.'s never 
thoughtit necessary to please in manner, person, or oon^ 
versation, there was at least so much of feirness in timr 
dealing, that they never thought it necessary to be 
pleased themselves. Ihad been in the habit of supposing 
that civility requires us to seem pleased with whatever is 
done to please us— and that without dissimulation ; for 
if the thing itself is not acceptable, the motive of kindness 
that dictates it sfaonld be so. Nothing you could show 
themmettfaeirexpectations — nothing you could give them 
was what they wanted — wherever you went with them, 
they wished themselves at home. If you talked to them 
they yawned, if you played to them they chattered, if 
you read to them they went to sleep. They were suflS^ 
ciently attentive at all times to their own accommoda- 
tion ; some might think they were totally occupied with 
themselves to the entire exclusion of every thing 
else. If their companions would walk, they were tired 
— if they would sit, they feared to take cold— =the 
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grass was wet and (hey could not danip dieir feet-^tk^ 
bosbes bod diorn^ and they should toiff their clothefiK^b^ 
stiles were Ugh and they could n»t get ever-^the hiUi 
were steep and they 4>ould net get op— allgrefttiaconve- 
Bienc0s, as every body knows— fc«* as they were stroQg 
and hedthy, I was fain to wish they woald S0«ietiiBes 
wet their leel, rend their clothes, and ^e eold into the 
bargain, rather Hhan be always consulting Iheir bodies' 
welfare to the impediiig of every body's puijio^ and tbe 
interruption of every body's pleasure. But I fear my 
readers will be tired of my friends— ia truth, and so 
was I. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

' COmtinued J^'om %age 2910 

MOKADJSLPmA. 

ntAMENTS UNlTEl) INTO 0»E. 

Our Classes are now no longer distinguished as at first 
by the number of the Stamens. The character of the 
Sixteenth Class, Monadelphia, is the having th^ FHn- 
ments, or thread of the Stamens, united tx>gether'So a& 
to seem but one ttt the base, though separating ^t 1^6 
top to bear the Anthers ; and the number of Stamens 
being no longer needed to distinguish the Clasii, are made 
use of to determine the Orders ; these in English Botan^ 
are three — ^Triandria, three Stamens; Decandria, ten 
Staniens; Folyandria, many Stamens: for though Ore 
Class contains many more Orders, it is not neceteaiy 
to introduce them, as we have no species in them of 
British growth. The Genera of this Class are very few, 
and the Species, except of the GeranSttin, are few also, 
not of much elegance ilild beiemty : ^ ClasB does net. 
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we think, present any particalar diflBcuIty to the learner* 
The first Order, Triandria, three Stamens, contains only 
Janiperas, Janiper, a well-known ever-green, of which 
the essential oil, extracted from the berries, is used io 
composing the spirit known by the name of Gin. These 
berries are two years in forming, being green the first 
year and afterwards black. It is a low, rough shrub — 
the leaves fine and prickly — male and female flowers' 
distinct, the former without blossom, the latter with three 
Petals, 

The second Order, Decandria, ten Staniens, contains 
only the Geraniums, Crane's-bill— a family of almost 
countless numbers, and if we include the foreign species, 
of most unrivalled beauty, as rich in perfume as in co- 
lour and form. But our British Species, though nume- 
rous and elegant, are small and not very striking, and 
mostly without scent. The long beak attached to the 
receptacle distinguishes the Genus — the seeds also hav- 
ing a long twisted tail. There are sixteen Species, all 
in some respects difierent, yet not always easy to distin- 
guish from each other ; in colour varying from red to 
purple ; in form bearing always five Petals, a Calix with 
five divisions, and five seeds : they are mostly low or 
creeping plants. 

The third Order, Polyandria, many Stamens, contains 
Althiea, Marsh Mallow, the beautiful plant given in our 
plate, but not correctly called Mallow, as it confuses it 
with the succeeding Genus Malva, to which it does not 
belong. 

Malva. Mallow, is a very handsome flower, though of 
the commonest we have. It has a double Calix, the 
outer one generally of three leaves. The large pink 
flowers of this plant, that meet our eye every where, 
cannot well be strangers to us, and of one species we 
have already given a drawing in Plate 3. 

Lavatera, Sea-Tree Mallow, is a plant sometimes from 
four to six feet high, with a very thick stem like that of 
a cabbage — ^the leaves have seven angles, and are $oft as 
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the finest velvet— the flowers growing taostly in pairs, 
we of a reddish purple, with a dark blotch at the base 
of each Petal : the outer Calix is cleft in three, but not 
into separate leaves* 

Taxus, Yew Tree, we scarcely need describe. The 
male and female flowers on diiSerent plants, are without 
blossom : the very beautiful scarlet berry is two years 
in coming to perfection ; it is not, as some suppose, poi- 
sonous, but the leaves of the tree are very fatally so. 
The wood is extremely beautiful, and as it seldom de- 
cays, particularly useful. 

Pinus, Scotch Fir, is also a common tree, we believe 
not often wild in England, but abundant in Scotland. 
Like most trees^ it has flowers without blossom, bears 
white and drooping cones, and foliage of a gloomy green. 

These being all the Genera ot this small Class, we have 
but to describe more particularly the subject of our 
Plate* We gathered it in a salt-water marsh, the situa^* 
tion in which it is usually found, and could not but b^ 
struck with its more than common beauty. A numerous 
set of Stamina, united in a tube at the base, aiid bearing 
a crowd of Anthers above, readily decide it td be a 
Monadelpbia Polyandria. The Calix, like others df tk^ 
Ord^r, i» double, but we know this Genus from th^ 
rest by the outer Calix being cleft into nine diviriotis ot 
sametimes more. The stem is upright, above a yard 
high, branched and cottony. We fiod the leaves doft as 
velvet, very strongly ribbed and elegantly folded, the 
lower eggHlhaped, but narrower towards the top. From 
die bosoft of the leaves proceed bushes of fltHeei^ of the 
most delicate pink, the Petals of which are fringed at 
the base : the Filaments of deeper pink, and dark purple 
Atilthers add to its beauty^^to each flower is a bristie- 
sbaped d^^ale^-^^and as there is no other Hke it, we im- 
mediatety recognise the Althflea Officinalis, MbtA MeA^ 
lo^w, or Wymote. 
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CLSS XVI.^FILAMENTS united in one set. 
Order 1. — Triandria — 3 Stamenft. 

Juniperus Juniper 

^ Order 2. — Decamdria — 10 Stamens. 

Geranium Crane*s-bill 

Order 3. — Polyandria— many Stamens. 

Althaea Marsh Mallow— Wymote 

MalTa Mallow 

Lavatera ...... Sea Tree Mallow 

Taxus Yew Tree 

Pinus Scotch Fir 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XVIII.— Plate 18. 
We trust our pupils have not forgotten the former 
rules on oblique objects. We have in Plate eighteen 
a building so placed, with one angle immediately oppo- 
site to the eye, and the sides receding from us at equal 
angles. It is composed of nine circular pillars standing 
on square bases, and forming a square building. We 
beg. it may be observed, that we pay no attention to 
architectural proportions in these drawings, because that 
is not at present our object, and as it does not affect the 
perspective, we rather consult the size of our paper aud 
convenience for placing the points within it. The Point 
of Sight being placed as usual, and a Point of Distance 
placed over it at a proper distance, on the vertical 
line (a), which is unavoidably off the paper, we proceed 
to find the Accidental Points: we trust the method is 
remembered, but lest it be not, we name it again briefly. 
From the near angle (a^) we draw the ray (h) to such 
point on the horizontal line as it seems in the object 1>e- 
^ii?rfe lis to reach — i^upi^ose (b.) TEence the line (^c J to 
" ^' the Point of Distance above, and at the right angle from it, 
the line (d^ back to (b) on the opposite side, which Ac- 
cidental Points (B b) are the Vanishing Points. Then 
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mih the compass extended from (b) to the , Point of 
Distance, we drop down the lines (^« e^ to find the 
Accidental Point of Distance (c c.) This done, we 
may erect the building, marking off either way the equal 
sides, allowing five feet for the base of each pillar, and 
«ix feet for the intervening space (ffff»J From these 
points. Diagonals (g ggg) are to be drawn to the 
points (G G,) which crossing the Visual Ray (h h,J will 
give the points from which all the lines are to be drawn 
for the pillars — these once found, we must mind that all 
the other lines go to the points (b b), not to (G c.) The 
proportion of the pillar to the base is arbitrary, or detel^^ 
mined by the object before — the near pillar being drawn, 
the dotted lines {i i) crossing diagonals from the hori- 
zontal corners of each square^ will give the size of the 
other pillars, as will be seen by carefully examining the 
dotted lines — one pillar only . being concealed. We 
trust the building may now be completed, without more 
■assistance from us. 
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AMERICA. % 

We have now to speak of the fourth quarter of the 
globe, as it is usually called, in fact nearly half; the most 
extensive of our four divisions, but in population, power, 
and influence, hitherto the least important. Most dis- 
tant from the spot of man's creation, and separated as 
far as we yet know, from all the other continents by the 
waters that surround it, it is naturally the last to be in- 
habited^ known, and cultivated ; its very existence long 
remaining a secret to its kindred of other nations* from 
wbpm it was so coippletely distinguished by the situation 
in which it lay. Whether the ancients had at «oj time 
a knowledge of the existence of this large Western Con- 
tinent, has seemed doubtful to some* It has been as- 
3ertedf but never proved, that the Phoenicians mailed 
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thither in their trading vedsels-^bnt it seems mu6h mord' 
likely that the broad Atlantic was never crossed by East- 
ern navigators, till, in mach more modern times, the 
shores of America were hailed by Enropeans as a new 
discovery ; or if occasional wanderers reached her coasts 
from the nearer points of Northern Asia, they either 
never returned, or did not make known the existence 
of such land to the rest of the world. When or how 
America began to be inhabited we therefore cannot 
know: bnt when we are informed that the extent of 
ground on this large continent is 14,110,874 square 
miles, and that the number of inhabitants existing on 
it some few years since, was not more than 20,500,000, 
being but three inhabitants to every two square miles, as 
well as from the low state of civilization in which they 
were found, we must conclude that America bas not 
been inhabited from the earlier periods of the world's 
existence. As the Northern extremity of America has 
not been certainly reached, we cannot speak exactly of 
the latitude in that direction — it extends very nearly, 
perhaps, if not quite, to the Arctic pole or Northern 
extremity of the earth. Cape Horn, the Southern point, 
is in about fifty-five degrees South latitude : so that a hun- 
dred and thirty or forty degrees, upwards of eight thousand 
miles is the least extent of this continent in length ; the 
width greatly varyingin different parts. To give a general 
description of so immense a tract of country, is not easy : 
and some, though as yet not the larger portion of it, is daily 
changing its appearance by the advancement of culture 
and civilization. Still, however, it retains those natural 
cihat^ct^rs of rude magnificence that distinguish it from 
the othbr quai-ters of the globe. The deep, imperviotis 
forests, the foaming cataracts, the immense lakes and 
rivers, forni a scenery more wild and savage thati dtay 
witb which we are acquainted id the eastern world. It 
lii divided so dearly by the approaching waters df tfa6 
Pacific and Atlantic Oeeans, which water it on eithet 
«ide, tHUit tbough still united by a narrow pasi^, called the 
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Isthnius of Darien or Panama, we generally speak of it 
as two continents, North and South America. The na- 
tive inhabitants of both these continents are Indians, 
-wild, dark, and savage ; but great part of it is now inha* 
bited and possessed by the descendants of European 
settlers, who found and seized the lands that belonged to 
nobody, or to the savage natives who had not the means 
of defending them. These intruders keep, of course, 
the habits, laws, and religion they carried with them, or 
such at least as have been formed from these, under the 
influence of circumstances. The English gained possession 
of much of North America and the Islands of the centre, 
distinguished with us by the name of the West Indies— 
the Spaniards and Portuguese of great part of the 
southern continent. But some of these possesions are 
already become independent of the European conn- 
tries that claimed them, and others are struggling to be- 
i^ome so ; and we must of necessity look forward to a 
period when America will be a continent of established and 
independent governments. 'While the descendants of 
strangers are thus contending for the more genial and 
cultivated parts, the natives have been chased into the wild 
regions of the interior, where they still preserve their igno- 
rance, rudeness, and independence. The northern boun- 
dary of America is not yet known, as every efibrt to pass it 
has hitherto failed ; but as far as has been traced, it is 
bounded by the Frozen Ocean, a region of almost per- 
petual ice. On the whole Eastern coast, lie the waters of 
the great Atlantic, and on the West, those of the Pacific 
Ocean — the former dividing it from Europe and Africa, the 
latter from Asia, uniting their waters on the South of this 
continent. A great number of new productions in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal creation, has become new 
to mankind since the discovery of this new world. While 
its mines of gold and silver have poured forth their trea- 
sures for our use, our gardens, parks, and green-houses 
are crowded and adorned with trees and flowers never 
before known to us. The fruits and animals brought us 
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thence are no less yarious and valoable. It is difficult, 
being so namerous, to speak of tliese prodnotions sepa- 
rately, till we oome more particalarly to describe the 
separate states in which they are produced. Unlike the 
other districts of the world, that liave already risen to 
their height of greatness;, bequeathed their arts, their 
literature, and tiieir legislation to succeeding generations, 
and soak ^gain into ignorance and barbarism, aU here is 
new 'and in its infancy — about to begin a world that has 
almady been exhausted by its eastern competitors. Of 
CMirse it has yet no liter^vre and scarcely a history ; 
neither Any mnaafactnres of importance, though im- 
menseily rieh in natural productions ; all they know having 
been taugiht theai from Europe. 



TO IGNOTA. 
MadaiQy 

We are soriy that any uneasiness should have been occasioned to 
you by the sentiments expressed in a former Number of this work on 
the subject of Emulation. When we risked the opinions there giveui 
we were fully aware they stood in t>pposttion to ^e practice of Ihe 
best and most experienced teachers, and therefore expected ifaey 
would be disputed and possibly condemned. But the wisest and die 
best do sometimes without examination, what, if they examined, they 
would not do ; for which reason the discussion of established practices 
is always useful. If, on the experience of three or four years you are 
convinced no evil passions have been excited in the bosom^ of your 
pupils, far be it fh)m us to say you are in error. The fhut you have 
gathered is a saffieient test of the tree you planted* But certainly 
the contention for a prize is exactly the stimulus to which our olh 
jections applied. In what does this stimulus consist t In desire to 
possess the prize ? If so, why not offer the reward simply on the 
attainment of any given point of improvement — here would be the 
purpose answered without risk. If this would not do, is it not plain 
the contest is not for abstract success, but for superiority? Whether 
.«uch a contest can be carried on without the excitation of dangerous 
fqelings, we must leave to the judgment and experience of those who 
observe the movements of the human heart, and know of what stuff 
it is made. But we know, and you we are sure must know it too, 
that rivalry makes the sin and B?iseiy of our lives. No matter what 
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be the object, be it wisdom or Tanity, an idea or a realky, the contest 
for superiority is the source of all the heartpbumings, and bickerings, 
and animosities, that destroy the peace and discompose the tempers 
of females in particular. You will say that a strong religious principle 
will correct this evil propensity-— but, alas! Madam, religion has 
enough to do, we need not make her work — we need not put fire to 
our mansions, because we have water to put it out. 1ft will not of 
course be disputed that every time we call a passion irjto action, we 
strengthen it — the only question therefore is, whether by the excite- 
ments alluded to, we do or do not risk the calling forth of any un- 
christian feeling, any emotion of envy, rivalship, or jealousy, or other 
unkindly temper. Of this we have ventured our opinion, drawn from 
the study of our own and other hearts ; but should not be sorry to be 
proved mistaken ; and if we are not right, there may be individual excep- 
tions. The remaining part of your letter will not be disregarded. 
Madam, 

Your obliged, 

The Editor. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, 

Some time after the death of her pioiu ^ter. 

Why bends my Emma still, with ceaseless plaint, 

0*er the sepulchral urn of such a Saint ; 

Does not the spirit of sweet Mary rest, 

With full contentment, on her Saviour's breast? 

What is there here, for which she would exchange 
The soul's beatified, unfetterred range ? 
What is there here, of equal worth, to trace, 
With the full vision of a Saviour's face ? 

Is thy sky, Emma, so serene, so light. 
Thy cup of earthly bliss so full, so bright? 
Is life to thee so joyous and so blest. 
That thou desirest not another rest ? 

Ah ! no, my love, far other tale than this 
Mine ear hath listen'd to,— while heavendy bliss 
Hath seem'd thy only hope— and thou hast told 
How the life veins of happiness were cold. 
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Or does my friend contemplate the dear form 
M/hich now lie:i yielding to the reptile worm ? 
Or, gazing on the half consumed eye, 
Start at the sight* and say 'ti;* sad to die ? — 

Not sOy-^for fairer shall that form arise 
When Christ again descendeth from the skies; — 
Not SO — for *tis FcuWs privilege to tread 
The cypress down — o'er all the pious dead. 

A risen Saviour is her boasted plea, 
" He liv'd— he died — he rose again for me, 
I shall be like Him, — happy, happy hour. 
Death, hell, and sin, lose all their boasted pow>» 

I know in whom I have believ'd and wait 
Not with a presage of uncertain fate. 
But 'till his voice shall raise me from the tomb« 
Come, then, my Saviour, quickly, quickly come.*^ 

This is VaitiCi language, and I trust, my friend, 
Will soon be yours, — the plaintive notes shall end 
O'er Mary's grave — and you will only long 
To join her rapturous and holy song. 

And should my spirit hear the summons first, 
I will admire her, faithful to her trust 
Of watching your's, — which, with a dying smile. 
She pledg*d should be her care in Heaven awhile. 

And then, my Emma, when you too are free. 
And you unite with Mary and with me; 
And all the ransomed of the fallen race 
Join in ascriptions to the God of grace, 

No plaintive parting note shall meet the ear. 
Nor eye be moistened with the parting tear ; 
But love and life, in sweetest union blend. 
Without qessation— or alloy — or end. 

A.G. 
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RBST IS NOT HERE. 
A Song— For the Time o/*" Rohm Adau-y 

What's this vain world to me. 

Rest is not here — 
How false tke smiles I see. 

The joy I hear. 
Where is the grateful mirth 
I once conceived on earth? 
Tia gone as shadows flee, 

Rest is not here. 

Why did the morning shine 

ISohlithe and fair? 
Or why should tints so fine 

Now disappear ? 
Does not the vision say. 
Faint, lingering heart, away; 
These changing scenes hetray 

The hand of care ? 

Where souls angelic soar 

Thither repair — 
The world's bright beams no more 

This heart ensnare — 
The heaven I love so well 
In all my thoughts shall dwell, 
Oh ! I can ne'er forget 

Rest is not here. A. 

REFLECTIONS ON A VIEW FROM OARE CHURCH-— 
Oct. 16, 1824. 

I LOVE the sun for the cheering beam 

That gilds yon lovely scene, 
That browns the woods with its passing gleam. 

And brights the valley green. 

I lov^ the Sun for the ray so bright 

That plays on the waves afar, 
Till.it glistens in splendour, a field of light, 
And the billows diamonds are. 
VOL. III. H h 
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Beautiful ever, but now awhile 

E'en more beautiful U appears ; 
As the eye that we love, illumed by a smile, 

A lovelier lustre wears. 

Yet the same sun shines upon Afric*s sand. 

And drear is the desert plain; 
The same sun shines on the Dead Sea strand. 

But the wave ne'er smiles again. 

Grace to the beauteous and joy to the gay, 

In the sunbeam e'er is given- — 
But its warmth ne'er charm'd despair away, 

Or chang'd a hell to heaven. 

And I am barren as Afric's wild, 

And vile as the poison'd waVe ; 
And Despair would hold me enchain'd as her child, 

And sink me to death in the grave. 

Then, Sun, shine on with thy cheering light. 

Or play on the changeful sea — 
But my soul would never emerge from night. 

If it look'd for its morn from thee. 

There is One I adore for his fulness of love 

That he sheds on his church below^ 
That steadies the heart too prone to rove. 

And kindles atfection's glow ; 

For that holy, happy, chastening light. 

That gilds my all on earth, 
'Till its trifles of old are chang'd to delight, 

And its treasures have richer worth. 

1 I would not possess a belovpd firiend. 

But from out his promis'd store ; • 
That the closer our hearts in unison blend. 

We may praise his name the more. • 

But I love him best for the witness within. 

That tells me my guilt is forgiven-r- 
And his truth that proclaims, me, thoi^h stained with sin, 

The bride of hki glory in heaven. < 



POETICAL RECREATIOWa. ** 

Should I doubt such bKM? Oh no— for his own 

Is the heart that with him would rests 
And the soul that is willing to share bin crown 

Shall never be torn from his breast. 

D.C, 



THE WITHERED HEATH. 

Imcomstant favorite of my bower. 
Why art thou changed to me ? 

Whence do I find thee so unlike . 
To what thou used to be ? 

Unlike, and yet thou art the same— 
Thou seem*st still growing on — 

The leaf is stiU upon thy. stemy 
llie flower is not gone* 

Thy place is the same, thy form the same, 
And Ihe sim shines on thee now. 

And the breezes upon thy, foliage play, 
As they were wont to do. 

But gone is the blush of thy waxen bud, 
And gone from thy leaf the green — 

And what can I now but mourn to tell 
Of all thou once hast been. 

Ah! would the tear that falls for thee. 

Might fall for thee alone ; 
And thine were the only form that stays 

When the lUe in its veins is gone. 



But I look on thee, and thou teU'st me true 
Of scenes that once were fair — 

Of things that hover round me now, 
Shades of the bliss they were. 

I sefk the path I lov*d to tread, 

The path goes winding on — 
I look for the tree I sate beneath. 

And the tree it is not gone. 
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I cnll tlie flower, and still 'tis like 
To the flowers that used to be-- 

Nor ought is changed of the happy scene. 
So briliiant once to sne. 

The sun shines on me all as bright. 
The moon-beam ^1 as clear — 

The stars on high I lov'd to trace 
Forget not their places there. 

But like to thee» my withered Flower, 

Is this cold world to me — 
Of all I once remember it 

A mournful mockery. 

For gone is the bliss it yielded me. 

And felse the tale it told — 
And broken are Ae promises 

It whispered me of old; 

It seems as if the things I knew 

But stay to mock me iiow*^ 
Since the hope tlwt gilded* tbtni has set 

To rise bo mofe^below. . * 

Ah ! wherefore did my folly prize 
A world so false, so frail, \ 

That e'en while the worthlesis form remains^ 
The brilliant hues may fail. * 

And wherefore did my soul repose 

On charms of one brief hour, 
That parting ieaye a lifeless form. 

Like thine, my witherM Flower r 



THE SAB8ATII. 

This is thy day, my God, and may it be 
A day of peace, and rest, and joy to me! 

may my soulshaike off each earthly care. 
And rise to thee in penitence and prayer ; 
Bemoan the past transgi'essions of the week. 
And through a Savidttr's iBefi«^i)ltfdoo seek« 
Much do I soveow'iSaaX to earth ijonfined, 

1 caoilot raise or eleirate my mind ; 
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Would ibat like Israers FsalmUt I could fly, 

Upborae upon the wings of ecstacy! 

Would I could soar above this world of woe. 

And taste the joys that heavenly spirits know ; 

Be with Seraphic hosts in courts above^ 

With them to sing thy might and praise thy lovel 

But though I cannot join th* angelic throng. 

Nor with redeemed spirits swell the song; 

Though not to me the Prophet's ear is given. 

Whereby to climb the sacred gates of heaven ; 

Yet to thy earthly temple III repair, 

And breathe my soul aloud in fervent prayer : 

Yet in thy courts my grateful song III raise, 

And with a holy joy confess thy praise. 

Whene'er my soul vnth sorrow has been stung, 

And painful thoughts the bitter tear have wrung ; 

If like the wounded hart my side has bled. 

And e'en thy peace my guilty conscience fled ; 

Let me but in thy temple bow the knee. 

There drop the tear, and heave the sigh to thee ; 

Thy dove descends with healing in his wings. 

And to ray soul celestial comfort brings. 

Oh blessed hours I and earnests of that joy, 

Which heavenly courts afibrd without alloy ; 

When, disencumbered of its earthly load, 

Swift soars the soul to heaven's blest abode ; 

There sees its God and Saviour face to face, 

And quaffs the fountain of eternal grace. 

Speed then the time, when, earthly Sabbaths past, 

Th' Archangel's trump shall usher in the last ; 

When, free from sin and undisturbed by fear. 

Our God himself shall wipe away the tear ; 

The spirit fly to everlasting day. 

And taste those joys that never fade away. I. P. H. 



THE OFFERING. 

A WRBATH of wild flowers. Lord, I bring, • 
And lay the humble tribute at thy feet — 
I would indeed they were more fair, more sweet*- 
They should be strew'd, my great and glorious King, 
With grateful heart before thy mercy-seat— 
For well I know the fairest were unmeet 
Hh3 
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To crown thy altered brow or dtck %- diioDe-*- 
For thou art LoM io# all uMl God aloQti 
Upon fhjr head itrnflaay a diadem, • « 
All poweriih hclBTeti ted in earth is thine^ 
To thee att^heart^ aie open-^^iook on i 
And if it beats for Thee, dof <hot oenlenn 
The lo^ Mite^of hive thai wonld atei^ 
Her all an^eiing«othy^race divmew> 
Lord Jesns, lei thy gtace ao^ rest: on mc^ 
That endless ghny may revert to Thsb. 
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Nauveaux Cantiques Chretiens pour les (usembUes des 
Enfans de- Dieu. — ^Par Gcesar Malan. — Loodres: 
Nisbet, Berners Street.— rPnce 2s* 
Wb have mueb pleasure in naming this little volome 
to our jooDg friends, not doubting they will find macb 
pleasure in committing to memory these pious and sim- 
ple songs, in a language that necessarily occupies much 
of their attentio n. If the French is not particularly ele- 
gant, it is easy and correct; and if there is no very 
great pretension to poeticaf beauty, the wordsr are well 
appropriated for singing, which is the purpose for which 
they are written. If our readers desire the mosick also, 
(with which we are not acquainted,) we quote for their 
informntion the following sentetice in the irathor's pre- 
face ; and need only further add one or two of the Can- 
tiques as a specimen of the work. — ^'La musique de 
plusieurs de ces cantiques a dijk paru dans les Receails 
graves k Paris et k Londres. J^ me propose, si le Seig- 
neur b6nit cette oeuvre, d'en publier la Psalmodie.'' 
C ANTIQUE XXXIX.— Ch AWT 32. 
NoN, je ne t'aime, J^siis, comme tu m*afrines, 
Pour Toi mon coeur ingrat est retnpli de ti^denr. 
Ton Eternal amour et tes bonl^s extremes 
Me trouvent languissaint. Ah) dhslnge mon Ceeor* 
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Ah ! 81 toEijoura ce cceur se montroit insbnsible! 
Si pour le monde atissi s'^eignok son ardeur, 
Mais pour uu vain amour tout lui derient possible : 
Pour toi senl est morL Ah ! diange done mon CGewr?j 

Si pour ton nom, Seigueur, sur sa route rencontre 
Quelque l^ger ennui, quelque foible douleur, 
II s'^tonne ; il se plaint; helas? mSme il se montre 
Rebelle au ch&timent. Ahl change done mon ccsurl 

Ahl qu'il est dur encore ^ eroire ta parole ! 
Qu'il est lent it prier 1 Qa^il.« pen de ferveur, 
II refuse en ses maux que ta voi le console, 
£t se repait d'orgueil. Ah t change done mon cour. 

£t oependant, J.^sus, tu demeures le m6me. 

Rien n'altbre envers moi la fiddle douceur 

C'est pour me rendre heureux que tu veux que je t*aime : 

£t SI je m'endurcis, rien ne change ton coeur. 



CANTIQUE XCIL— Chant 91. 

UKpaam voyageur, absent de sa patrie, 
< Par ses alrdens d^irs d^vance Id^ moment 
Qui verra son retonr k la terre ch^rie, 
Oh pr^s de ses amis un doux repos I'attend. 

O! qu*il est console, lorsquele jour arrive 
Oi^ tout est prepare pour cet heureux depart ! 
De son pays enfin il va toucher la rue : . 
Ses Yoeux impatiens repoussent tout retard. 

Pourquoi done sentons-nous, qu'en trarersant la vie, 
Nos coeurs n*ont pour le del que des soins languissans ? 
Pourquoi notre lime, h^las! n'est elle pas ravie, 
£n Toyant du d^art s'approacher les instans ? 

Ces coeurs n*aiment done pas la patrie ^emelle 
Oii notre Redempteur r^gne au milieu des siens 1 
Cette &me, en 8*y rendant, ne trouve done en elle 
Que de tristes digoCUs pour les celestes biens ! 

O ! gens de pen de foi, ccurs chamels que nous sommes 
Qu' attendons-nous encore pour aimer notre Dieu ? 
Vivrons-nous done toi^ours comme vivent les hommes I 
Poor D08S le yrai repos est-il done en ce lieu I 
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Ab J bjentdtfioira ce rapidfr passage : ^ 

Bientdt nous rougirons des eoupables lentevn 
Que nous mettons encore a sakir llieritage 
Que J^us nous acquit au prix de ses langueun. 

Hfttez, Enfans de Dieu ! hfttez done votre course, 
Le terme est pr^s de vous, c'est la porte desdeux. 
Votre &me en y tendant reinonte vers la source 
D*oii descendit sur vous le saint ^orieux. 

TU Private Journal of Capt. C. F. Ljfan,ofH.M. S. 

Hecla, during the recent voyage of discovery under 

Capt. Parry. — John Murray, 1824. 

Our intentioii in noticing this work is not to recom* 
mend it to our younger readers, for whom we do not 
know that it is calculated, but to compose from its pages 
an amusing article, and give them information of a rac9 
of people with whom probably they are hitherto unac- 
quainted. 

Our readers are doubtless aware, that the Discovery 
Ships left England in May, 1821, to attempt a passage 
into those Polar Seas which have hitherto seemed to 
forbid the approach of man by their ice-bound waters, 
an^ the inclemency of their almost perpetual winter : a 
wibter so nearly perpetual, that in the last year of their 
stay in those regions, the vessels remained fixed by the 
ice from the 27th of September to the 9th of August 
following. 

Prepared to meet the utmost rigours of the climate, 
by being provided with every possible means of artificial 
warmth^ the Fury and Hecla sailed to the Northern ex- 
tremity of America, the coast they were destined to ex- 
plore, where they remained upwards of two years, during 
the greater part of which the vessels were imprisoned in 
ice, surrounded by a prospect of unvaried snow, cheered 
by no symptom of vegetation but the mustard and cress 
reared by their own stoves, and visited by no living crea- 
tures, except now and then a bear, or a wolf, a seal, or 
a walrus, and the Esquimaux, the native possessors of 
this unenviable region. These people seem placed at the 
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lowest extreme io theaoale of hums^n beings: .we could 
kftve ifDagiDed notbiiig so gross in human form; the 
savages of t|he soathern seas seem to us highly intel- 
looiuaLbeioga. lA. the. comparison with these: another 
proof, {^erhaps^ of the eflFect of climate on the facolties ; 
for we are still.to remember that the rac^ of man at first 
was one, and that these Esqaimanx most have some time 
or other descended from creatures of more civilized 
habits* . The hard necessities of their sitnation, the grpss- 
riess of their food, and their entire separation from other 
nations^. have probably made them what they are; for 
we should hesitate to say these creatures are in a state 
of nature, if that expression means the state in which 
man was formed by nature without human cultivation — 
Arey seem to us sunk far below it by habit and the causes 
we have named: we mean as intellectual beings; for 
t&ey are by no means vicious or disposed to crime. We 
ilhfdl foiin tbe description of them by various e^tctracts 
fipom different parts of this work. 

.^'Tha. EBqusoHnix. miiy. QMHrti proper]^ h^, leno^d.ia .fimall :thaa 
even a middle-sized race. For.tnougH m some few inetfinces and io 
pariicivdar families, .t}ie men are tatt aod stout^ yetJthe gpreateripoi^. 
^jb^a of' ther tribe are beneath the- standard of what in En^pe 
wpyild. be Qsdl^ spoiall men. . The tallest I saw was.fiv^ feet nine; 
ifiehes aodithree quarters in height, the shortest' onl^ four ,feet ten 
in^Mtf; aod' the i»ighest woman was five feet six inches, while the 
smallest pne w«a,fouc feet eight inches only*. Thouah when dressed 
they appear »U>Mt^'yi^t taking them in a body, theb Egures i?^eii un-H 
(^oirerea lare father - veak {than «oth«mise« Tbeie bodily, strength i* 
oat so ipwat as.might be ek/pacted in people^ who., from their iofaaqr^ 
arje,brouc^t up in higrdy. living aud labour. Of this I had sufficient 
proof by. itiatdiingjour people with Esquimaux of equal sizes :to-Ult 
ireifl^ «Ad it invariably happened that burdens^ which were, raised. 
wHh fiiQtlity by our peopJe, could scarcely be lifted by the natives* 
They are active wrestlers among themselves^ but can neither mn nor. 
jviip*^ 'Die women, from the peculiar form of their boots^ of which I 
shAttbaff» .occasion to Apeak, have a gait like that of a .£»t Muscovy 
du(&» and, they run upllke any creature t ever saw, with th^r legs 
spread out jatid toes turned in, so as to avoid being trip'ped up by their 
boots. The complexion of the Esquimaux when clearly shown bf a 
previous washing, is not darker than that of a Portuguese, and such 
parts of the body as are constantly covered, do not fall short in fair- 
ness of the generality of the natives of the Mediterranean. A very 
fine healthy blush tinges the cheek of females and young children, 
but the men are more inclined to a. sallow complexion. The features 
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of the face are divenified in an extraordinary manner^ yet, like die 
Jews, tl^y have, even when their countenances are shaped like l^u- 
ropeanSy an expression altogether peculiar. This may be attohuted 
to the remaikable formation of the eye, which is in all dike. The 
inner comer points downwards, like that of a Ghinesey and the carun- 
cuius lachiymalis, which in Europeans is exposed, is covered by a 
membrane which passes over it vertically. Ine skin over the upper 
part of the nose between the eyes, is frequently^ particularly in the 
women, stretched as tight as the covering of a drum. The eyes are 
small and black, expressive and sparkling when animated, and in most 
infants and a few young girts, really veiy beautiful. Even in middle- 
aged, and indeed young persons, the comer of the eye is marked by 
that dreaded figure, the crow's foot; but in old people, the wrinkles 
are so abundant as to cover the temples, and to stray down the cheek 
to a degree we never see in Europe. Another peculiarity, though 
not so evident in all &ces, is the prominence of the chedL bones, 
which frequently presents so flat a surface, as to give to the women 
in particular the appearance of having faces as broad as they are long. 
It IS in consequence of this form that the noses of such as are luU 
faced, are literally buried between the projections; one of our chief 
belles was so remarkable in this way, that a raler, when placed from 
cheek to cheek, would not touch the nose. — ^The mouth is generally 
kept open] with a kind of idiotic expression, so that the teeth of either 
jaw are generally shown. The hair of botfi sexes is straight, coaff8e> 
and of a raven black.'' 

^ The propensity to ramble is one of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of the Esquimaux, who, in this particular, resemble the 
Arabs of the desert^ preferring ^e most desolate and inhospitable 
countries to those which are clothed with wood and vegetation. It 
is trae that the sea animals are found in abundance in the icy ocean, 
yet there are some stations whidi have also rein-deer, musk-oxen, 
and birds, in addition to these, but which are rarely visited, though in 
nearly the same parallel of latitude. There are no regularly-established 
settiements along an immense extent of coast, at whidi the Esqui- 
maux can be said to have a fixed habitation; but there are three or 
four that are considered as general mustering places, and are, fipom 
year to year, changing their population. Thus, for instance, Igloolik, 
in consequence of our known intention of visiting it, proved the most 
attractive wintering quarter, and at least half the dwellers along the 
coast hurried to assemble there. In travelling, the Esquimaux are 
entirely guided by well-known points or objects on the shore ; and 
therefore, though they know the cardinal points of the compass, and 
are acquainted with particular stars, they have, as far as I can learn, 
but little occasion to depend on the clearness of the heavens or the 
presence of the sun . At night the snow-huts are speedily ooastracteid , 
warm skins are spread, and the lamps are lighted for cooking and 
heating their dwellings. In the morning, the travellers pursue 
hp'» route. 

We need not insert the description of these snow- 
villiages, the winter residence as well as the occasional 
resting place of these savages, it being nearly the same 
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as we have before given from Capt. Franklin's account. 
But it is curious to remark that ice and snow^ the last 
material we should have thought of for the purpose, 
supply in those regions all that is required to construct 
a town and furnish a house, and is an effectual shelter 
from the cold, to which they are indebted for the supply 
of those necessaries — more effectual, probably, than 
houses of wood or stone could be. 

** Our astonishment was unbounded, when, after creeping through 
some long, low passages of snow, to enter the different dwellings, we 
fcHiad ourselves in a cluster of dome-shaped edifices, entirely con- 
stnicted of snow, which from their recent erection, had not been sul- 
lied by the smoke of the numerous lamps that were burning, but ad- 
mitted the light in most delicate hues of verdigris green and blue,ao- 
oording to the thickness of the slab through which it passed. The 
natives were evidently in their best apparel and made a very neat ap- 
pearance; the darkness of tlieir deep-skin dresses affording a strong 
contrast to the brilliancy of their habitations. Each dwelling might 
be averaged at fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter, by six or seven 
in height; but as snow was alone used in their construction, and 
always at hand, it may be supposed there was no particular size, 
that being of course at the option of the builder. The laying of the 
arch was performed in such a manner as would have satisfied the 
most regular artist, the key-piece on the top being a large square 
slab. The blocks of snow vSed in the buildings were from four to 
six inches in thickness, and about a couple of feet in length, care- 
fully pared with a large knife. Where two families occupied a 
dome, a seat was nosed on either side two feet in height. These 
raised places were used as beds, and covered first with whalebone, 
sprigs of andromeda^ or pieces of seals' skin : over these were spread 
deer pelts and deer skin clothes, which had a very warm appear- 
ance. £adi dwelling was iUumined fay a broad piece of transparent 
fresh water ice, of about two feet in diameter, which formed part of 
the roof and was placed over the door. These windows gave a 
most pleasing light, free from glare, and something like that which 
is thrown through ground glass. We soon learned that the building 
of a house was but the work of an hour or two, and that a couple 
of men, one to cut the slabs and the oUier to lay them, were la- 
bourers sufficient For the support of the lamps and coc^ng appa- 
ratus, a mound of snow is erected for each family." . . 

** There were several others constructed of fresh- water ice, which 
even exceeded in beauty the snow houses I have long since described. 
Large slabs of transparent ice were arranged in somewhat an octa- 
gonal form, as the walls of the building and their joints were carefully 
plastered with snow« The roofs of some were yet of skins, but 
others had the regular dome tops of snow. Toolemake*s dwelling was 
a perfect octagon, and so transparent, that even at some paces dis- 
tance it was possible to distinguish those who stood within it one 
from another, yet at the same time, it was so completely air-tight as 
to be perfectly warm. The door or hole of entrance was low down 
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and pratected by a parage of the same pure material as tWbot All 
the Esquimaux had numerous families of young puppies,- and each 
litter is carefully sheltered by having a small ice house built for its 
reception, and roofed in, so that the mothers leapt to thent over a 
low wall, which her young ones were cmable to pass* These nurse- 
ries were as transparent as the other buildings; -and the fat little 
puppy dogs lay with their parents as if enshrined in a glass case. *' 

There is something extremely interesthig in these dogs, 
the only domestick animals possessed by these people, 
and their only means of conveyance. 

<< These useful creatures being indispensable attendants on the 
Esquimaux, drawing home whatever captures are made> as well as 
frequently carrying their masters to the chase, I know of no more 
proper place to introduce them. Having myself possessed, daring 
•ur second winter, a team of eleven vSy fya» aaunals, I was ena- 
bled to become better acquainted with their good qualities than 
could possibly have been the case by the casuid. visits of i^uimattx 
to the ships, llie form of the Esquimaux dog is veiy similar to 
that of our shepherd's dogs in England, but he is more muaralar and 
broad-chested, owing to the constant' and severe work to which he 
ia brought up. In size a fine dog is- about the height of the Newr- 
foundland breed, but broad like a mastiff in every pnirt but the nose. 
The hair of the coat is in summer as well as in winter, very long, 
hdt during the cold season, a soft downy und^ covering is found, 
which does not appear in warm weaiher« Young dogs are put into 
harness as soon as they can walk, and being tied up, soon acquire a 
habit of pulling, in their attempts to recover their liberty, or to roam 
in quest of their mothers. When about two months old, they are 
put into the sledge with the grown dogs, and sometimes eight or ten 
little ones are under the charge of some steady old animal, where 
with frequent and often cruel beatings, they soon receive a competent 
education. Every dog is distinguished by a particular- name, and 
the angry repetition of it has an efiect as instantaneotis asain applica- 
tion of the whip. When the sledge is stopped they are all Uught 
to lie down, by throwing the whip gently over their baeks, and they 
will remain in this position even for hours, until their master returns 
to them.*^ 

<* I found by several experiments that three of my dogs could draw 
me on a sledge weighing one hundred pounds, at thie tate of a iliile 
in six minutes." 

TkU Review having already exceeded the usual length, the Editor is 
compelled to reserve the remainder of it /or the next Number, 
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